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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
— ee — 


Art. I. An authentic Account of the Embaffy of the Dutch 
Eaft India Company, tothe Court of the Emperor of China, 
in the Years 1794 and 17955 (fubfequent to that of the 
Ear! of Macartney ,) containing a Defcription of feveral 
Parts of the Chinefe Empire,- unknown ta Europeans. 
Taken from the Journal of André Everard Van Braam, 
Chief of the Direétion:of that Company, and fecond in 
the Embafly. Tranflated from the original of M. L. E. 
Moreau de Saint-Mery. With a correct Chart of the 
Reute. 2 Vols. 8vo. Pp. 630, Price 14s. Phillips, 
London. 1798. 


HESE volumes are publithed by the mode Mr. Phillips, 

in an Englifh tranflation, who here ‘‘ ventures to affirm, 
without hefitation,” that he has employed a gentleman, on 
this occafion, that ‘* is incapable of blundering ;” yet, in the 
firlt page of the dedication, we find General Wathington 
congratulated for his ** conqueft of liberty,’” which an Englith- 
man would fuppofe conveyed the idea of the aa of a 
nation to tyranny, if ‘it convey any idea at all. . Phillips 


afferts alfo “¢ an exclufive claim to the favour of the public on 
this occafion, becaufe he has taken much pains to procure a 
CORRECT CHART OF THE-ROUTE,” when we obferve, in 

NO. XIM. VOL, III, R this 
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242 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


this very correct chart, that the geographer makes no diftine- 
tion in the proportion of a degree otf longitude in the latitudes 
of 20° and 419, or, in other words, that 65 miles and 52 miles 
are equal to each other. But had Mr. Phillips’s edition 
offeffed all the merit he affumes, yet a tranflation is of 
little value, if the original be contemptible or fpurious, 
which, from internal evidence, appears very probable in 
the prefent inftance. Mr. Van Braam is reprefented as 


+ being born at Utrecht in 1739; he firlt ferved his coun- 


try in the Dutch navy, but at the age of nineteen, in 1758; 
went in quality of ‘* fupercargo ot the Dutch Eait In- 
dia Company to Macao and Canton, where he refided till 
1773, except during two very fhort voyages to Europe.” 

ow, thefe two very fhert voyages muft have taken up feven 
years, for his effective rcfidence, according to the advertife- 
ment of the editor, was only eight years. He afterwards 
fettled in Guilderland till 1783, then became a cultivator of 
rice in South Carolina, and was a naturalizecitizen of the 


— United States in 1784; bis, in confequence of the lofs of his 


children, and a propofal from the Dutch Eaft India Company, 
he undertook the management of their affairs at Canton, in 
quality of chief of the FAtory. In the year 1794 he was ap- 
pointed fecond in the Dutch embafly, and in 1796 he quitted 
Canton, with a view to pafs the reft of his days in America. 
This journal, confequently, is atranfatlantic produétion, and 
is {tated to have been dratshaded into French, under the infpec- 
tion of Mr. Van Braam. Before we proceed farther, we will 
aflign fome ftrong reafons, and exhibit fome glaring proofs, to 
fhew that thefe volumes are entitled to little credit, and little 
to be relied upon for their veracity. If contradictions invali- 
date the authority or authenticity of a work, we will give 
fome few glaring fpecimens, which will tend to invalidate 
the authority or authenticity of the work beforeus. In VOL. I. 
P. 265, we have the fubfequent ftatement :— 


** This court is then the only one, even in Afiay where the chief of 
the nation is not furrounded and protected by a formidable military 
guard. The confidential guards of the Emperor of China are ev- 
nuchs, who alone ure charged with the protection and police of the 
interior of the palace ; of that place where he is really domefticated 
with his wives and children.’’ 


In vor. 11. pv. 31, fpeaking of fome Mandarins that exe- 
cuted a ferious dance, he obferves— 


66 Thefe Mandarins were all drefied in the fame manner. The 
buttons op their capes were oval, hexagonal, and of diferent colours, 
blue, white, and coraline, The caps had a thick covering of very 
Give raw Gk ; and from the hind part, a kind of fup ov hood fell 

back 
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back 38 their fhoulders. Round their necks they wore feveral 
rows of large beads, hanging down to the breaft. I afked of what 
rank they were, and here follows what I was able to colleét :— 

_ & They are called Chrowais, and are a body folely compofed of the 
fons of the principal Mandarins of the Empire, fuch as the T/oxg- 
tous, the Tay-toys, the Fou-yuens, and others of the firftrank. ‘They 
are taught the military art, and ought to underftand the ufe of the 
bow and arrow to perfection, The firft clafs is the Yuchin-Chiouais, 
‘who guard the doors of the exterior of the palace, and a/aways remain 
near the Emperor’s perfon: their button is of red coral. ‘The fecond 
clafs confifts of the Tinchin-Chiouais, to whofe care the exterrad 
gates of the palace are entrufted: their button is dark blue. Lalt 
comes the third clafs, or common Chiowais, who are armed with 
bows and arrows, and accompany the Emperor’s palanquin, either on 
foot or horfeback, whenever he makes a lotig excurfion, ‘Their button 
is of a du'l and milky white.” 


So that Mandarins of the firft rank a/ways remain near the 
King’s perfon, yet guard the exterior doors, (we prefume a 
blunder for interior,) of the palace, yet eunuchs alone are 
charged with the prote€tion and police of the interior of the 
palace. —Contradiction firft. 

In Pp. 199, {peaking of an annual exhibition of fkaters 
before the Emperor, Mr. Van Braam obferves, ‘‘ it appears 
it is the only day on which fkates are ufed; for neither defore 
nor after did I ever fee a fingle fkater in China.” Ata fub- 
fequent period, (p. 270,) ‘* we perceived a few /katers upon 
the ice.” —Contradiction fecond. 

In the report of January 31, 1795, ‘ the driver of a little 
cart overturned Mr. Van Braam in a ditch, but fortunately, 
as the ice was thick, he received no injury, (VOL. II. P. 2 
but on the fame day, (P. 5,) “‘ upon coming toa little poo 
that was entirely thawed, the Minifters {topped to make us 
remark a number of gold fifth of an extraordinary fize.”——Con- 
tradiétion third, 

In vo. 11. P. 9%, this writer ftates, ‘‘ we proceeded 
along a /mall and wide road ;” show a road can be wide, yet 
SMALL, isto us incomprehenfible ; for /ma// cannot here have 
the fignification of /bert, fince the embaffy is reprefented io 
have paffed through eleven villages and hamlets on it.—Con- 
tradiéion fourth. 

In vor. 11. Pp. 188, Mr. Van Braam ftates * that he had 
never heard that the practice of burning the dead and colle&- 
ing their afhes had been cuftomary in’ China,” in the thirty- 
fix years he had been perfonally acquainted with the country, 
when his efeéive refidence, according to his own ftatements, 
was only eight years.—Contradi¢tion fifth. 
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2A4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


This writer deals in the marvellous fometimes. The fame 
ftream which, ‘at a part of the river, ran at the rate of at 
leaft fix miles an hour, (vOL.11. P. 261,) in other places 
fearcely perceptibly” flows. Mr. Van Braam, indeed, ftates 
that “he found it smpofble to divine the reafon of this, be. 
caufe the width and the depth of the river remained the fame, 
although thefe differences took place,” (p.257,) and yet he 
can account forit, for (Pp. 249) ‘* the river, by its /hallownefs, 
had already diminifhed our {peed,”’ yet atterwards, when fud- 


— denly contracted to one half of its width, * it gained not any 


increafe of depth.” Ibid. —Csutradicticn on contradiéion. 

Mr. Van Braam ftates, that he has an ‘* excellent memory, 
that conftantly enabled him to retrace the moft minute parti- 
culars, and to recollect even the moft trifling ftep he had 
taken ;”’ but we belicve the reader entertains different fenti- 
ments, if he fuppofe that the writer ever went on an embaily 
at all to Pekin, which we much doubt, from the internal evi- 
dence of thefe volumes. 

This Dutch American pretends that his party were treated 
with much greater refpeét than Lord Macartney and his fuite, 
that ‘ they ftood very much above the Englifh” in the efteem 
of the Emperor and Chinefe in general, though, on their ar- 
rival at Pekin, they were lodged the firft night in a ftable, 
and ‘ had their table fupplied as fcantily as poifible.”’ 

We fhould fearcely have noticed this paltry publication, had 
not the Monthly. Reviewers given large extra@ts from it, in 
‘wo numbers, and commended it, as a * narrative bearing 
evident indications of veracity.” On the contrary, we be- 
lieve it a compilation, and fabrication, from Memoires Chi- 
nois, ,Mailla’s Hiltoire Generale, Duhalde, Sir George 
Staunton, &c.&c. For this /ceptical fuppofition we could 
aflign abundant reafons, in addition to the flagrant contradic- 
tions exhibited, and we {till ditbelieve the exiftence of Chinefe 
failing barrows, notwithftanding the fubfequent note of the 
editor, and ftatement under the authority of Mr, Van Braam’s 


name :— 


“*In a work written by Father Martin, a Jefuit, entitled, De/crif- 
tion Géographique de la Chine, and quoted by the Hiforre Générale 
de la Caine, par Mailla, re digée per Grofter, in the 13th vol. of 
the quarto edition, it is faid that the Chinefe failing barrows, or 
Waggons, are a fiction. It would require, however, an extravagant 
degree of {cepticifm to doubt of their exiftence, after what the author 
relates, and the engraved plan of one that is added to the draw ingss 
of which a notice will be found at the end of the fecond volume.” 
VOL. 1, P. 25. 
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“In this part of the country we met witha kind of wheel- 
arrow, much larger than that I have already defcribed, and drawn 
by a horfe or mule. 

"¢é But how great was my furprize when I this day faw a whole 
feet of whvel-barrows, all of the fame fize. I have good reafon to 
call them a fleet, for, they were all under fail; having a little mat 


very neatly inferted in a hole or itep cut in the forepart of the barrow, > 


To this matt is attached a fail made of matting, or more commonly 
of canvas, five or fix feet high, and three or four wide, with reefs, 
yards, and braces, like thofe of the Chinefe boats, The braces lead to 
the fhafts of the barrow, and by means of them the conductor’ trims 
his fail. 

“‘ It was eafy to perceive by all this apparatus that it was not a 
mere momentary matter, but.an additional contrivance in the carriage, 
and meant to give relief to the barrow-men, when the wind is fair; 
for otherwife, confidering the money it muft cott, and the trouble of 
carrying it, it would be but a very ridiculous whim. 

© T could not help admiring this contrivance, and [ felt real plea. ° 
fure in feeing a feore of thefe failing barrows rolling along one after * 
another.’? voL.1. Pp. 152) 1536 


We will here affign fome few reafons for our difbelief, not- 
withftanding the Monthly Reviewers ftate, that Mr. Van 
Braam’s evidence ‘ piaces this matter beyond a doubt.”” In- 
deed, we once thought of including this article under the 
head of Reviewers Bead, but, on confideration, altered 
our intention, as we believe their commendation of it origi- 
nated only in defect of difcrimination. We have little hefita- 
tion in declaring, that we believe it equally impracticable to 
govern the motion of a barrow with only a fingle narrow 
wheel, as to regulate the courfe of a balloon by a fide-wind, or 
to tack in the air. Out of the 32 points, there can only be 
one that will impel a barrow ftraight forward, and as every 
road occafionally winds in its direétion, and as the wind freq. 
quently varies a point or two in a minute, it is impoflible but., 
that a barrow, witha fail five or fx feet high, and three or four 


wide, would heel very much to the wind, would require more , 


power to keep it even and /frarght than is neceflary to impel , 
fuch a carriage, and, for want of a denfer medium, in orhich , 
the whole body fhould move, to anfwer.a helm or fteerage, 
neither reefs, yards, nor braces, can render it manageable ; nor 
can yards or braces be applied to fuch a vehicle as, a barrow, 
nor can any cénduéfor trim the fails of a barrow. — ) | 
_ We take leave of this publication of AZr, Phjllips by affur- 
ing all our readers that it is neither an ‘‘ artlefs narrative,” 
nor written in an unafluming manner,” nor ‘‘ a work of vera- 
city,” as the editors of the Monthly Review have ftyled it. 
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2.46 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


Art. II. Pinkerton’s Hiftory of Scotland. 
(Concluded from ¥. 120.) 


G lay “= author’s account of the caufes of the rupture with 
England, and the progrefs of their operation, is more 
detailed than the narrative of Hume upon the fame fubjed. 
Befides the piratical proceedings of the Bartons, and the con- 
neétion refumed between Scotland and France, againft which 
laft power Henry, by the artifices of Ferdinand, and his own 
precipitancy, had commenced war, our hiftorian mentions 
another circumftance, that we do not find in the Hiftory of 
England. Henry VII had bequeathed a valuable legacy of 
jewels to his daughter Margaret. Thefe the Royal fpoufe 
demanded, according to the tenor of the bequeft. Henr 
VIII., with that rapacity of avarice which is ftimulated by the 
neceffities fpringing from profufion, refufed to deliver them. 
Although this difpute, and, indeed, thofe arifing from the na- 
val interferences, might have been, by prudence and modera- 
tion on both fides, eafily compromifed, by the collifion of 
characters, in which temper and paflion predominated inftead 
of reflection, they produced a difaftrous war. His Queen, 
and ‘the wifeft of his counfellors, advifed James to facrifice 
thofe trifling conte{ts to the real interefts of his country, but 
in vain. ‘There was another motive which had great weight 
with the chivalrous James, the influence of which fhewed that 
the character of the Scottifh Monarch, however fplendid to 
fuperficial obfervers, was grofsly deficient in true wifdom., 
Anne, Queen of Louis XII. of France, had, according to 
the romantic fpirit and cultoms of that time, chofen James 
for her knight. '°A Princefs of ability fully comprehended 
tlie difpofition of James, and to that fhe addreffed herfelf, in 
order to procure his affiftance to divert the Englifh, then 
prefling with great force and fuccefs againft France ; letters 
written in an ‘amorous {train appeared from a_high-born 
damfel in diftrel8, the Queen of France, to this Prince of 
chivalry, in which fhe termed him her knight ; and, affuriog 
him that fhe had fuffered much blame in the defence of his 
honour, befeeched him to advance but three fteps into Englifh 
ground with his army, for the fake of his miftrefs. The 
artful Queen, Anne cf Bretagne, who died a few years after, 
in her 37th. year, at the fame time fent to James. 14,000 
crowns ; and, what ought to have been more valuable to an 
errant knight, aring from ‘her own finger. An exquilite fen- 
{ibility of honour was the peculiar foible of James, as it was 
deflined to be that of his fuccefloy; and proyed, in — 
, moc CS; 
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modes, fatal to both. Hence the reproaches of Anne, which re- 
fer to the inactivity of James, after the league of la{t year, and, 
perhaps, to the intervening negociations with England. The 
author endeavours to detend James from a charge brought 
againft him by Henry, of breaking the perpetual peace agreed 
upon with England, at the treaty between himand Henry VII. 
The grounds of the Englifh Monarch’s allegation were, ac- 
cording to Pinkerton, the conneétion with. France. There 
was nothing, fays our author, in the treaty in queftion, ex- 
clufive of an alliance between Scotland and France ; but it 
appears from the narrative of Hume, and indeed of Pinker- 
ton himfelf, that Henry’s alledged ground of hoftitity was 
not the alliance between Scotland and France, but the 
acts of James arifing from that alliance, and his chivalrous 
complaifance to the Queen, inimical to England, which broke 
the peace between the two kingdoms. We do not fay that 
even thefe acts were fufficient to jultify the rupture, but that 
the fact was, that they were the oftenfible grounds. Mr. 
Pinkerton, therefore, is, in this point inaccurate, as he fre- 
quently is, mot when he narrates in detail, but when he endea- 
vours to exhibit general views. As he himfelf foon after 
obferves, the power which firft radically infringed the perpe- 
tual peace, was that which firlt invaded the territories of the 
other. Admitting that as a fair criterion for aggreflion, and 
finding, not only from other hiftorians, but from Pinkerton 
himfelf, that Scotland firft drew the fword, he fent a fquadron 
tothe affiftance of France,and a@iually did invade England, we 
are furprized to find the caprice and haughtinefs of Henry 
reprefented as the smmediate caufe of the war, as much as the 
prevalence of the French intere{t at the Scottifh court. The 
caprice and haughtinefs of the young king of England might, 
nodoubt, have remotely contributed to a war, which a more 
maderate and wife prince would have avoided ; but Scottith 
agereflion, it appears from all! hiftorians, was the immediate 
torch of difcord. Mr. Pinkerton foon after gives an account 
of a letter, which fully afcertains the anfwer to the queftion, 
who were the agereffirs ? ‘In this remarkable letter he reca- 
pitulates the affairs of Barton, whofe piracics were very 
juttly and prudently reprefled, and crufhed by the Howards, 
who attacked and conquered the difturber of the Englith 
commerce, which they, as Admirals, were bound to protect, 
and many other alledged grounds of complaint, fome of them 
true, but the greater part unfounded.* He {tates the bends of 
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* See Hume, ather hiftorians, and even Pinkerton himfelf. 
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amity between himfelf and France, from which realm alone 
he could expect aid, if injured, and the wanton attack of 
Henry on which, could not fail to excite a fimilar apprehenfion 
for Scotland ; and, in unqualified terms, infifts on Henry's 
return to his own dominions, 


“* Henry certainly regarded the letter of James, and:not unjuttly, 
as a declaration of war ; ; but it is impoffible that an incurfion could 
be made into Scotland, in confequence of this letter, before the 13th 
of Auguft, as fome of our hiftorians pretend; and that fuch an in. 
road was at all effeéted feems more than dubious.” 


Lord Home made an incurfion into the northern counties 
of England, and was fuccefsful in plundering the country, 
but being intercepted on his return by a detachment of 
Englifh, was entirely defeated, James determined to invade 
England, contrary to the remonitrances of his council, and 
even the opinion of his people. ‘The popularity, however, 
of the prince was fo great, that, in oppofition to the fenti- 
ments of a great part of his people, no lefs than a hundred 
thoufand, including thofe who regretted his imprudence, 
though they loved the monarch, flocked to his ftandard. With 
this tumultuary army, or, as Mr. Pinkerton uniformly 
terms an allemblage of troops, though very improperly, an 
array,* he prepared to march to the borders. 

Mr. Pinkerton narrates an inftance of that fuperftition 


which very naturally arifes from a character more governed by 
fancy than by judgement. 


“Some of his wifer courtiers, knowing him as prone to fuper- 
ftition as to romantic adventure, availed themfelves of his shdload, 
choly, to introduce a mode of diifuafion from: his intended expedition, 
only adapted to the man, and to the age. As James was performing 
his devotions in the church of Linlithgow, a grave perfonage, with 
a bald forehead, blue gown, linen girdle, and fandals, probably re- 
prefenting Saint Andrew, the patron of Scotland, proceeded boldly 
to the Royal feat, and, with the aweful voice of celeftial authority, 
warned the King of the deplorable fate of his expedition, ‘This 
Rratagem being deemed ineffectual, another was ufed to difpirit, and 
difperte, the army, by fummouing, at the crofs of Edinburgh, in 





* Array is never ufed by good writers to fignify an army, even in 
the order of battle, much lefs on its march, or engaged in any other 
military operation, Array means merely arrangement, and not 
materials ; not even materials arranged. It fignifies the order of 
battle, not the foldiers difpofed in order; the mode, not the fub- 
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the dead hour of night, the chief leaders, to anfwer before an infernal 
tribunal. But prudence and fuperftition united their powe!s in vain ; 


, 
and equally fruitlefs were the car e{les and tears of M rgaret the 
Queen, who befought her hufband, if he muft war with her brouher, 
at leatt, not to conduct his forces in De] ‘fon : but to look u pon his in. 
fantfon, and reflect, that on him: chted all the hopes of his parents, 


and of an affectionate people.”’ 


The king proceeded, and foon manifefted his ignorance of 
military affairs. In befieging the caftle of Norham, he waited 
feveral days, in which he might have overrun the whole 
northern parts of England; he took the caftles of Etal and 
Ford, places of no confequ ence. At Ford, he found a very 
bckastttul lady, Mrs. Heron, whofe hufband, having been taken 
prifoner by Lord Home, was {till in confinement | in Scotland. 
This fair lady being a woman of intrigue, fo captivated the 
king, as to detain him at her cafile on the ‘Till, a few miles trom 
Colditream, while he might have pufhed forward into the 
Southern parts. 

While the king was thus wafting his time, his army (or 
as Mr. Pinkerton will have it, his array) was expofed to con- 
tinual rains from the Cheviot mountains, and confined to the 
dreary moors and barren heaths of thofe regions. Oppreffed, 
moreover, by a tedious delay, fo inimical to the fpirit of a fol- 
dier, the leaders and men began to execrate an enterprize, in 
which weeks were employed to accomplifh the obje&s of hours. 
Some there were, who had acquired {poil and captives, and 
were defirous to exchange danger for enjoyment. From thefe, 
and other caufes, the Scottifh hoft gradually melted away, till 
there remained not above thirty thoufand ;—-a difproportionate 
number of whom confifted of lords and gentlemen, prevented 
by confiderations of honour, from following the vulgar ¢xam- 
ple. The Englith army amounted to twenty- fix thoufand, 
and was reinforced by five thoufand more ; fo that, in point of 
numbers, the armies were equal, and alfo in point of valour 
and prowefs, but very unequal in military difcipline, and in 
the conduét and abilities of their refpective commanders. 
The river Tili feparated the two armies, and, being {welled by 
therains, prevented an engagement. Surre Vy knowi ing his 
fuperiority, and the romantic (pirit of James, fent a herald to 
challenge him to defcend from Flodden heights, to Mi field 
plain, Imprudent as the king generally was, his rafhnefs did 
not extend fo far as to accept the invitation. He was fo in jus 
diciops, however, as to fuffer the Englifh to pafs the ‘Till over 
a brid, ge, which he might cafily have ‘broken down. Still Sure 
rey’s ‘ground was very difadvantageous ; both his flank and 
rear were expofed to the Scottifh army, but the ignorance or 
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mifcondu&t of their commander failed to improve this fitua. 
tion ; the Englifh army was enabled to approach them in or- 
der of battle, fo as to render an engagement inevitable. As 
this is by far the greateft and moft important battle, defcribed 
by Pinkerton, that had taken place fince the battle of Bannock -~ 
burn, between the northern and fouthern inhabitants of Bri. 
tain, we fhall quote the account of it, both as interefting in 
itfelt, and as exhibiting a clear and Rriking view of the mili- 
tary operations of feudal times, 


«© The Scots, fuddenly perceiving the Englith in order of battle, fee 
fre to the huts of their camp, and haftened to take poffeflion of a 
northern eminence near Brankfton, whieh might have proved an ad- 
vantageous poit for the enemy, who had now pafled the brook of San. 
dy ford The fouthern wind blew the fmoke between the armies; fo 
that the Englifh advanced undifcerned almoft to the bottom of this 
eminence ; and it is faid that the king even prohibited any ufe of his 
cannon. Surrey, obferving the cantufion of the Scots, arifing from 
his unexpected approach, and from the dangerous movement to the 
nosth, refolved upon an immediate attack. His army was in three 
divifions ; the van under the admiral, and Sir Edmund Howard ; the 
middle under Surrey ; and the rear led by Sir Edward Stanley ; be- 
fides areferve of cavalry commanded by Lord Dacre: the artillery in 
the front, and in the {pace between the divifions, ‘The Scots were ar. 
ranged in four partitions ; on the left wing Huntley and Home were 
oppofed to Sir Edmund Howard, while Crawford and Montrofe 
fronted the admiral ; the king himfe ‘Wfhad the centre: the right wing 
was conducted by Lennox and Argyle. The referve was committed 
to Rothwell, and confifted of his followers, and thofe of other, chiefs 
wn Lothtan. The Englith cannon did fome execution, before the ar. 
mies encountered, : 

«« At the hour of four, in the afternoon, the battle commenced. The 
admiral, perceiving the Scots defcend in four large bodies, armed with 
long fears, requetted his father to extend, and ftrengthen, the van, by 
drawing up the middle divifion on its left. Sir Edmund Howard was 
then encountered by Huntley and Home, and his divifion thrown into” 
great diforder, till Dacre advanced his cav alry i in its fuppore.; but the 
adiniral, now joined by Dacre, routed, and flew, Crawford and Mon. 
trofe. The king’ s battalions oppofed thofe of Surrey ; while Stanley 
on the left wheeled round the eminence, and attacked in flank Lennox 
end Argyle, who being lain, their battalions were totally routed. Bat 
the Scotith hiftorians fay that the undifciplined Highlanders, under the 
latter two nobles, ruthed down the hill, though La Motte and other 
French officers exerted themfelves to prevent this fatal ftep, and by 
their confequent difcomfiture occafioned the calamity of the day ; 
Stanley attacking them in the rear, ameafure generally decifive of am 
engagement. 

«€ James had Altogether forgotten his characters of monarch, and ge. 
neral ; and railied on with the illaudable valour of a common. foldier. 
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While the Englith leaders, confcious of their duty and importance, 
preferved a ftation, from which they could difcern, and direét, the 
ations of their bands, James, and his nobles, difmounted ; and ftrug. 
gled in the front with the mafs of Englith bill-men, In this vain, 
and inglorious conteft many Scotith peers fell ; but Borhwell and his 
referve advancing, and valiantly. fupporting the king’s attack, the 
ftandard of Surrey was endangered, © At this critical moment that 
artof the left wing, which was led by Crawford and Montrofe, 
cian routed, Huntley having fled, and Home’s battalion being thus 
feparated, and apparently obliged to ttand on the defenfive againft the 
cavalry under Dacre, the admiral advanced his divifion, and affailed 
in flank that of the Scotifh king, and the referve under Bothwell, 
which had bravely advanced in his fupport. James fell amid heaps of 
his warlike peers, and gentlemen ; being pierced with an arrow, and 
mortally wounded on the head witha bill, ‘Though Stanley, having 
difperfed the right wing, now purfued their traét, and came upon the 
rear of the Scotifh centre, it till maintained the fhock ; and arranged 
in the form of a circle, difputed the vi¢tory with furrounding enemies 
till the approach of night terminated the conflict. 

66 As Home’s band had defeated a part of the Englifh army, and the 
Scotith centre had not retired, Surrey was uncertain of the victory, 
till che returning dawn difcovered that the field was abandoned by 
the foe. 

“Such was the celebrated battle of Flodden, the only one in which a 
Scotifh king-had fallen, fince the time of Malcolm III. ‘The generous 
aud valiant peers difdained their lives, in the defence and revenge of 
their fovereign; and perhaps no conflict in hittory difplays fuch an ef. 
fufion of noble blood. ‘The archbifhop of St. Andrew’s, a natural 
fonof James, whofe promifing youth was honoured with the eulogy 
of Erafmus, was a victim on this occafion, along with other church. 
men of rank, George Hepburn, bifhop of the Liles, and the abbots of 
Kilwinning and Inchaffray. Of the nobles were twelve earis ; Craw. 


ford, Montrofe, Lennox, Argyle, Errol, Athole, Morton, Caffils, 


Bothwell, Rothes, Caithnefs, Glencairn ; befides thirteen lords ; and’ 


five eldeft fons of peers. The gentlemen of high rank, and chiefs of 
families, amounted to about fifty. Of the common fort it may be 
computed, by affluming the middle between the diminutions of the 
Scots and exaggerations of the Englifh, that about ten thoufand were 
left on the field. On the Englith tide hardly a gentleman fell, for the 
battle was as ufual chiefly decided by the Englith archers : but the lofs 
of the foldiery might amount to four thoufand. 

“Thus (fays the author) fell James 1V. in the fortieth and firft 
Year of his age, and twenty-fixth of ms reign. A mogarch, whofe 
faults were few, but fatal; whofe virtues were many, but ufelefs.”” 


This is far from being the only inftance in which we do 
not agree with the general pofitions of Mr. Pinkerton, When 
from his own narrative, as well as other hiftories, we find that 
James, in the common tenour of his conduct, was actuated by 
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ie temporary impulfe, more than by fixed principles ; that ro- 


mantic fancies and fallies of paflion could lead him to neglea& 
the real interefts of his kingdom, or, in other words, to violate 
the duties of the moft important of ftations ;—when we {ce 
him, after having involved his country in a pernicious war, 


| contrary 'to the dictates of wifdom and patriotifm, the remon- 
te ftrances of his counfellors, and the wifhes cf his people; 
1B abandoning himfelf to a licentious and profligate amour, in- 
tia ftead of employing his utmoft efforts to extricate his fubjeAs 

’ from the dangerous fituation into which they were thrown by 


his precipitancy and folly ; undertaking the command of the 
flower of his fubjeéts, and, totally ignorant of the duties of a 
i gencral, leading his nobility, gentry, and. commonalty to de- 
vit ftruction, we cannot think his faults were few. We diffent 
from both the logic and ethicsof Mr. Pinkerton, in this paf- 
fage ; we think neither his reafoning nor moral eftimates jutt. 
An account is given by the author of the effects produced in 
Scotland, by the news of Flodden field. We cannot fay we 
think Mr. Pinkerton here difcovers great talents for the pa- 
' thetic, although he trics to be affecting. 

In his hiftory of the minority of James V. he draws the 
character of Margaret, the queen dowager, and of the princi- 
pal peers. Albany, coufin-german tothe late King, coming 
from France, where he had been born and educated, fo cap- 
tivated the affetions of the Scotch nobility, gentry, and peo- 
ple, by the elegance of his manners, and affability of his de- 
7 ortment, that he was fpeedily chofen regent: Exalted to 
that office he foon fhewed the difference between the tinfel qua- 
lifications of a mere courtier, andthe real abilities of a ftatef- 
man. ‘The author’s account of Albany’s government is juf- 

tified by faéts and the concurring teftimonies of hiftorians. 


ee or en nega 


¢ Tt was (he fays) artful, yet weak ; profufe, yet unfriended ; ty- 
rannic, yet inefficient. While love and attachment were eflranged 
by caprice, fear and awe were not fupported by uniform rigour. 
Opiniative obftinacy difconcerted tke prudence of friends, and pre. 
vented the conciliation of enemies. A ftranger to the arts of em- 
pire, Albany, whom juft Biiey ought to have transformed into a 
complete Scotifhman, never forgot his French birth. And the 
haughty vanity of that nation, which he difplayed without a veil, 
yet farther difgufted the Scots, a people then, trom remote {ituation, 
and want of intercourfe, inimical to foreigners, when they beheld 
their regent, furrounded with French officers and confidents, and heard 
him fubmit to term the King of France his maiter—an epithet fre- 
quently ufed even in his difpatches ; nor was the very fignature of 
his name in French regarded as a trifle,”” en 
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The King’s perfon was, as ufual, under Scotch and 
Englifh regencies, not entrulled to the care of the re. 
gent. Margaret pollelfed the management of her fon. Al- 
bany behaved with infolence to the Queen, and oppreffion 
to many ot the Lords, and endeavoured to get the King’s 
perfon in his power. Margaret, now the wite of the Earl 
of Angus, being, with her hufband, his friends and adhe- 
reuts, perfecuted by the regent, took refuge with her bro- 
ther Henry. A treaty was ~ concluded hetween Scotland and 
France. Albany, finding himfelf deficient in popularity, and 
decaying in power, retired to F rants, but afterwards, torm- 
ing a coalition with Margaret, who had become difguited 
with her brother, returned to Scotland, and, refuming the 
regency, governed with more moderation. Henry, conti- 
nuing inimical to Albany, 2s the promoter of the F rench in- 
tereft in Scotland, to the prejudice of the Englith, and beco- 
ming hoitile to Margaret, on account otf ha conneétion with 
the regent, threatened the nation with war, unlefs Albany was 
difpoileited of his power. The regent sei England, and 
fhewed himfelf totally deficient in courage and warlike {kill, 
A truce was concluded on terms moit inglorious to the regent. 
Stung with the difgrace fo juttly 1 incurred, he again retired into 
France, from which he came back in a fhort time with an 
auxiliary force. Continuing the war, he invefted Wark with 
a confiderable Scottith army, aided by a powerful body of 
French artillery, and, if we il commanded, much fuperior tw 
the Englith troops. But, on theapproach of Surrey, he with- 
drew his artillery, and founded a retreat to his numerous and 
altoniihed battalions :—‘** Undor ibtedly, (faid Surrey on this 
occafion,) ‘¢ there was never a man who departed with more 
fhame or with more fear, than the Duke has done this,day. 

The parliament wretted the office ef regent from fuch tecble 
hands, and Albany withdrew to France to return no more. ‘Uhe 
young king only inthe thirteenth year of his age, was intla- 
ted in the foverei gnty ; but the power of Angus, [upported by 
a numerous body of friends and adherents, was fo great, that 
the young prince was retained ina kind of captivity, and was 
not able to be efficient fo vereign, until he completed the fix 
teenth year of his age. This prince appears to be.the author's 
here. He reprefents him in a much more confpicnous light 
than many other hiltorians. In drawing his character, 
when he firft took the reins of goyverna ent into his own 
hands, the author allows him more excellence and lefs defeét 
than the facts juftify ; he alfo makes fome obfervations that do 
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not coincide with our moral creed. ‘ ‘Fames’s propenfity to vague 
amour was palliated by his general affability.”” 

By what codeof mutals, or what experience of effects, 
good manners pretend to atone for debauchery, and whether fuch 
an obfervation be owing to erroneous principles of morals oy 
to falfe reafoning, we are at a lofs to determine. According to 
the ufual fate of princes, called ,to the throne in their infancy, 
the education of James had been much neglected. His pri- 
vate preceptors were more ready to flatter than to inftruct their 
royal pupil. The Earl of Angus, in order todivert him from 
bulinefs, gave him early, a tafte for licentious pleafures, 
James’s mind was great, but uncultivated ; on the one hand, 
violent paffions, implacable refentment, an immediate defire of 
power, and the utmolt rage at difappointment, appear to be 
charaéteriflics of James ; on the other, love to his people, 
zeal for the punifhment of private oppreffors, confidence in 
his favourites, and tyg@moft engaging opennefs and affability of 
behaviour. When in his early youth he fuffered from the ex- 
orbitant power of the nobles, he was naturally led to en- 
deavour to humble them. His plans for that purpofe were 
more profound, more fyftematic, more vigoroufly purfued, 
than any of his predeceilors. The crown alone, however, 
was not able to counterbalance the power of the ari{to- 
cracy, without fome new acceffion of ‘ftrength. James, 
therefore, courted the clergy. This produced confequences of 
the moft important kind, and of a two-fold nature; he was 
moit commonly fully aifiited by his churchmen againft the 
great lords, and enabled to fubdue the moft obftinate and pow- 
erful of that body, and with very little regard frequently to 
the principles of jultice. Wifhing toreduce the power and 
to feize the property of the Earl of Angus, his father in law, 
and the moft potent of his barons, he did not leave his trial to 
his peers aflembled in parliament, but feleéted a junto of 
judges, confilting of ecclefiaftics, inimical to the nobility in 
general, and of laymen hoitile to the houfe of Douglas; and 
thus began his effective reign by injuftice. To enable him 
with fuccefs to execute his plans of reducing the ariftocracy, 
he concludeda truce with England. Finding his churchmen 
his moft powerful and fuccefstul inftruments towards the re- 
duction of the ariftocracy, he, to fecure them in his favour, 
adhered to the ancient religion, and punifhed, with great feve- 
rity, the abettors of proteftantifn. Mr. Pinkerton, impartial 
in many other parts ot his narration, becomes rather an advo- 
cate than a judge, ora witnefs, when he {peaks of his enmity 
tothe reformation. The author here feems to reft the props 
ety of fupport or oppofition to the Lutheran fyftem, not on 
its confiferce or inconfilleace with reafon and the eae 
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but the ftate of its progrefs ; as he could not forefee the progrefs 
of the proteftant taith, and the tonfequeut enmity to be enter. 
tained againit his minifters ; (all churchmen) the choice was, 
in Mr. Pinkerton’s opinion, /audable. Several patlages feem 
to intimate that the author thinks religion to be confidered, ra- 
ther asa mode of faith, to be adopted according to political con- 
venience, than as a fubftance to be received according to the 
evidence. 

James was now at peace with England, interrupted only by 
predatory incurfions on both lides, not fufhiciently important te 
prevent his plan of reducing the nobility from being rapidly 
executed. As the violent paflions of Henry happened to di- 
ret his conduct in various cafes again{ft fome of the leading 
dorines of the Church of Rome, efpecially Papal fupremacy, 
James's devotion to his ecclefiaftics, cither as objects of his 
affetion, or tools of his ambition, or perhaps both, affified to 
conneét him much more clofely with Francis I. than with his 
uncle, and to form the matrimonial alliance, which had after- 
wards fuch an effe@ in forming the mind and directing the 
inclination of his fair and unfortunate daughter, to a condu, 
which, however confcientious as to religion, was very unwife 
as to policy. James maintained a very clofe intercourfe witk 
the Pope, and even appears to have embraced his views of ame 
ploying the power, ufurped over the folly and fuperftition of 
princes, in making them his minifters to punith a nation that 
difdained fubmiffion to fuch a yoke. - He received an ambailae 
dor from the Pope, who came to fecure his amity, and 
toinvite him to join in a confederacy to avenge the defec- 
tionof Henry. Irom the obedience required trom the cre- 
dulous votaries of their abfurd mandates, by thefe arrogant 
priells, James manifefted a real veneration for this papal 
leader, entorced the laws againft herefy, and declared he 
would always abide by the Romith faith, and maintain the 
fupremacy of the Pope. His Holinefs, in return for thefe 
good difpofitions and {ervices, permitted him to draw to a 
certain amount, onthe livings of the clergy , an inftance of 
papal authority lefs relifhed by that body, than perfecation of 
heretics. Many of the nobility as much difguited with the 
ecclefiaftics, as cenvineed of the error of their doctrine, were 
friendly to notions that tended to humble their power, and 
apply their property to different ufes. Henry endeavoured to 
Open the eyes of his nephew, to this deneficval conlequence; 
but James, more anxious to complete the deiiruction of the 
feudal ariltocracy, than to interfere with the wealth of a body 
which had promoted his favourite {cheme, would not come in- 
toHenry’s meafures. Various propofitions were made for a 
lafting treaty with England. he clergy, knowing that a 
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clofe connection with that country would eventually produce 
or accelerate their downfall, with dexterous addrefs, prevented 
its attainment. James was very friendly tothe third eftate in 
his kingdom ; this predeliction, indeed, renders it probable, that 
abfol; ate power was not his ultimate objeét to be accomplithed, 
through the ruin of the ariftocracy, at leaft of flavery ; that his 
defiyns were more profound, and his policy more able than the 
re(t of his character juftifies. “The more powerful and genes 
rous of the nobility felt his hatred the moft, while the more 
frivolous of that order were not without a hare i in his friend. 
fhip. The Earl of Athol, head of a houfe, chiefly diftin- 

uithed for the perfeverance with which it adhered to the 
party that happened to be uppermott, was greatly favoured by 

ames; (inimical as he was to the iaficious Houfes of Doug- 
las and Argyle,) and, though not remarkable for liberality , en- 
tertained the king ona hunting excuriion with the nuncio, in 
a very magnificent ftyle, particularly and agreeably detailed 
by the author. 

During the refidence of the Pope’s ambaflador in Scotland, 
feveral of the molt violent acts of - ‘James took place, wh ether 
at the inftigation of that perfon does notappear. The banith- 
ment of the Ear! of Bothwell, for the moft frivolous reafons; 
the infliction of death, on the eldett fon of Lord Forbes, with- 
out evidence of his guilt; and the condemnation of Lad 
Glamis, for witc heraft, a crime of which fhe was S univer. 
fally accounied innocent, even in thofe credulous times, fhewed 
the tyranny of James’s governments—a tyranny, froim the 
charge ot which, the author in his general reafonings, endea- 
vours to acquit him, but which, by his narrative, he makes 
manite(t. 

It was evidently the intcre it ot James to be on friendly 
terms with his uncle of England; but the contrary was as 
much the inte re{tot his « lerical counfe ‘lors : at whofe infti- 

ation chicfly, he was prompt ted tothe clofer cenncGion with 
coma which produced firft his marriage with the daughter 
of Francis, and alter her death, with Mary of Guile, for the 
con¢lufion of which, the chief ambaflador was that able am- 
bitious, and profligate churchman, Beton ;, afterwards famous 
under the title of Cardinal Beton From this time, James 

erfectited the protett ants with the greatelt cruelty : and, among 
the re{t, Buchanan, whole fatire gave the deepeit ofbence to the 
church. Some of ‘the clergy being fufpec ted to be favourable 
to the reformed religion, were deprived of their bencfices ; the 
belt of which were betlowed on his natural children—a pro- 

eny, in which this fupporter of the church very much aboun- 
ded, fo much indeed, as to require’ a very great quantity of af- 


fability to compenfate the feductions and adulteries from which 
the ‘y 
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they fprang, if, ACCORDING TO THE MORALITY OF MR. 
PINKERTON, @ffability be a fet off againfi vague amours, 

Some of the ends of the Scottifh monarch were honourably 
beneficial, and even great, had his means been equally well 
contrived, or, when they were fo, had he lived to put them in 
execution. With an intention to civilize the extremities of 
the kingdom, both on the main land, and the Weflern and 
Northern iflands, he undertook a voyage to thofe (in the na- 
vigation of that period) diftant and difhcult regions. On ac- 
count of this defign, the author, after his ufual mode of gene- 
ralizing propofitions far beyond what details juftify, calls him 
the patriotic prince; a defcription by no means compatible 
with the facts recited by the hiftorian himf{elf. 

Several very ufeful ftatutes were paffed by the king for the ad- 
miniftration of juftice, and a ftationary court was fixed as the 
fupreme judicature of Scotland. But while ufeful regulations 
were made, tending to the honour of the propofer, many other 
decrees were paffed, tending as much tohisdifgrace. “Thefe 
were laws dictated by the bigotry and interefted wickeducfs of 
Beton ; a minifter, to whofe counfels the implicit obedience 
of James would have counterbalanced much greater merits 
than thofe he poflefled. Beton having gone to the conti- 
nent on a fcheme of clerical aggrandizement, Henry endea- 
voured to take advantage wf his abfence to conciliate amity 
with James. The clergy exerted themfelves, and with effcét, 
to prevent conciliation. Henry, exafperated at the bad 
fuccefs of his efforts, collected an armed force. It is doubtful 
on which fide holtilities began, but it is certain that the caufe of 
them was James’s prepofleflion in favour of the French inte- 
reft, which foon proved equally fatal to himfelf, as it had done 
tohis father. He was, befides, much lefs prepared for war than 
James IV. had been; the father was adored by his nobles, 
the fon was by the greater part of them hated, as he had op- 
preffed their order, and facrificed their interefts to thofe of the 
clergy. James endeavoured to recover the loft affections of 
the ariftocracy, but in vain. Notwithftanding thefe difadvan- 
tages, he affembled a numerous army to oppofe the Eng- 
lith who had entered the Southern counties of Scotland, but 
afterwards retired to Berwick. The Scottifh chieftains decla- 
red they would aé only on the defenfive, and would not ad- 
vance into England. James perceiving their difaffection dif- 
miffed them ; foon after he raifed another army, and entered 
England near Solway Firth. The difcontents of the peers 
continuing, the Scottifh army was a feene of uproar and difor- 
der, A {mall detachment of Englith, who had advanced to 
reconnoitre the enemy, perceiving their tumult, attacked them. 
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The Scotch, from the difaffetion of the chieftains, and the 
panic of the reft, betook themfelves to an inglorions flight, 
ten thoufand men being put to the rout. by ‘four hundred, 
ames, when too late, faw the imprudence and folly of 
trufting his honour to thofe whom his conduét had uniformly 
injured and infulted. He retired to lament, in folitude, the 
difattrous event of a war, kindled by the impolicy of his con- 
neQtion with France, and difgraceful in its iffue, from his 
treatment of the nobles. He pined at Falkland tor a few 
weeks. The birth of a daughter, foon to be his fuccelfor, 
afforded him no confolation. Seven days after that event he 
died, leaving the throne to an infant, deftined to fuch cele- 
brity by her CHARMS and MISFORTUNES. 
Here the narrative ends. Subjoined is a retrofpeét on the 
lan of thofe which we have already mentioned. Prefatory to 
this retrofpect there is a diflertation in which the author con- 
futes the paradoxical philofophy that afcribes more happinefs 
to a favage than to a civilized ftate. We perfeatly concur in 
his conclufion, although we look ‘upon it as fo obvious as to 
render much argument to prove it totally unneceflary. “The 
progrefs to ¢ sivilization, in the reigns of James IV. and V. 
was more rapid than at any preceding period, owing, evi- 
dently, to an increafed intercourfe with other nations, and 
efpecially with England , but far from being completely 
attained till two centuries afterw ards, trom the UNION. 
Agriculture had improved, though confiderably interrupted 
on the borders by the wars with E ngland. Navigation and 
commerce, though attended to by the two laft Princes of this 
hit tory, were fill very confined, and remained fo until their 
union with Englantt. On the fubje& of manners, the autho- 
rity which he chiefly confults is that ef Dunbar—a fatirift, 
whofe reprefentations, if true, do not fhew very great advances 
in refinement. Annexed to the laft volume is an Appendix, 
containing documents and teftimonies, and a copious Index. 
In our detailed account of the performance, we have inci- 
dentally delivered our opinion both on its excellencies and 
defe&s. The fubjea connecting the periods treated of by 
Sir David Dalry mple with thofe handled by Dr. Robertfon, fill 
up a great chafm in the Hiftory of Scotland; not that we 
mean to fay that thefe times have not been touched upon by 
other writers, but that the prefent is the only regular and full 
hiftory that we can truft to for authenticity. “Our author pof- 
fefics this important merit of an hiftorian, has fpared no 
pains to obtain the truth, and Has fucceeded in that object. 
M: inv of his remarks are acute and well-founded, and agree- 
ably iiterfperfed with his lively and interefling narrative 
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We do not think, however, that he excels in juft generali- 
zation. He particularizes accurately ; but the particulars 
which he records are frequently far from fupporting his general 
pofitions. Owing to his defective induction, he fometimes 
fails in his characters. ‘The items are minutely ftated, but 
the fumming up is far from giving the amount. We do not, 
as we have beforementioned, fully admit his moral c{timates, 
any more than: his intellectual theorics. His ideas on im- 
portant fubjects of ethics are frequently vague, and fometimes 
unjuft. ‘The debauch of the fexes, even where it is a 
violation of the marriage vows, in one or both parties, he 
feems to tgeat too lightly. The greateft hiftorians and moft 
philofophical characterizers of exifting manners, haye confi- 
dered this {pecies of profligacy, when prevalent, as a criterion 
of general depravity. “he views of our author appear to be 
different ; according to his inculcations, thefe are very venial 
trefpalles. From the name of Mr. Pinkerton we were afraid 
certain religious opinions would hive been obtruded on the 
reader, which muft have incurred ourcenfure. There, on the 
whole, we were agreeably miftaken. ‘The peculiar notions of 
the writer hardly ever appear, at leaft directly. It is not difh- 
cult, however, to difcover that the f{tyle, like Gibbon, confiders 
religion as a mere matter of political expedience ; but he does 
not, LIKE THAT Aifferian, fiudioufly rebearfe the articles of his 
belief. 

On the whole, notwithftanding the defe€ts which impar- 
tiality compels us to notice, this is a meritorious and ufetul 
hiftory, and deferves-to be diligently perufed by readers de- 
firous of tracing civilization, and knowing the hiftory of an 
important period of Scottifh acts and proceedings. 





—a_ -62 


Arr. II]. The Rife, Progrefs, and Confequences of the New 
Opinions and Principles lately introduced inta France, with 
Obfervations, 8vo. Pp. 272. Price 5s. Wright, 
London ; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 1799. 


MONG the numerous publications to which the French 
revolution has given rife, we have not met with many 
which deferve to be more encouraged than the work before us. 
Tomuch originality the author can, indeed, lay no claim, but 
he has the merit, anda great merit it is, of having brought 
within the compafs of a {mal} volume a multitude of interett- 
ing faéts, which lay {cattered through a variety of expenfive 
works, foreign and domeftic. He has thus put it in the power 
of every man to obtain, for a very trifling fum, the moft im- 
portant part of the information, which has been communi- 
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cated to the public by Profeffor Robifon, the Abbé Barruel, and 
the author of the Hifroire de la Conjuration du Duc D’ Orleans, 
with many other writers, whom it would be tedious to enume- 
rate ; and had he done nothing more than this, his work would 
have been claffed, by every lover of virtue and of focial order, 
among the mott ufeful publications of the prefent day. The 
induftry with which the Jacobins circulate their blafphemies 
and paradoxes, and the art with which they condenfe volumes 
of fedition into cheap pamphlets, can be fuccefsfully counter- 
ated only by the friends of piety and virtue, and good go- 
vernment, purfuing their aims with equal art and equal in- 
duftry. Fas ef et ab hofte doceri. 

But our author is not a mere compiler. The arrangement 
of his materials is fcientific; his obfervations on the faéts, 
reafonings, and opinions, that pafs under his review, are 
judicious ; and, though he be a {trenuous enemy to the politics 
of France, he is not one of thofe timid zealots for ancient 
eftablifhments, who tremble at the very found of the word 
innovation. 


“¢ The arts and fciences have been making a gradual and perceptible 
progrefs from the commencement of hiftory to the prefent time. ‘There 
is no reafon to fuppofe that politics, confidered either as an art or as 
afcience, has yet attained its greateft height. Since the inflitution of 
the feudal fyftem, all the ftates of Europe have made confiderable pro- 
grefs tow ards i improvement. Our own laws and government, in par- 
ticular, have been every century receiving important correGuons and 
additions ; and there is reafon to expect, that it they fhall continue to 
be amended with caution and wifdom, they will be much more pare ct 
before the end of the next century than they are at pre fent. We oug 
not then to difmifs without examination all new opinions in sellin 
for if every thing new is rejected, there is anend of all improvement. 

© The French have raifed their conftitution upon new opinions and 
new principles, If thefe are more perfect and more juft, if they have 
a tendency to produce greater happinefs than thofe which formerly pre- 

vailed, we ought highly to value the difcovery. But as the truth 
and excellence of thefe new opinions and principles have not been 
proved by experience, the only ftandard by which they can be eiti- 
mated, why fhould we reccive them as perfect upon the recommendation 
of any individuals, or of any nation inhabiting the globe? We have 
eyes to fee, we have minds to perceive, we have reafon to co mpare 
and to judge as well as they—and why thould we negleét to ufe them ? 
Shall we, then, in an abjee pufillanimous manner renounce our own 
underftanding and the experience of our venerable anceftors, and im- 
plicitly adopt, without examination, opinions imported from France, 
as if we were apuny, ignorant, weak-minded, credulous nation, that 
knows not how to act, or what to believe, till aided, by the fupreme 
wildom of a foreign flate ?”” 


«se When 
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«© When the French fay to other nations, our conftitution is the moft 
perfect which the world ever faw, and we exhort all ro adopt it— 
civility may require us to thank them for their advice ; but intereft, 
honour, and duty, the fuperintending principles of human conduet, 
demand of us to think before we aét, to confider maturely, whether 
the propofed innovations be agreeable to juftice, and give reafon to 
hope that they will promote the happinefs of fociety. We ought alfo 


to confider attentively, whether our character and fituation may not’ 


be very different from the character and fituation of the French ; whe- 
ther we require the fame changes ; or whether our circuimftances will 
admit them. It is a well known maxim in education, that different 
tempers and capacities require different kinds of dift ipline. It is no 
lefs true in politics, that different nations require different kinds of 
government. Rude favage tribes cannot be governed by the fame laws 
as civilized nations; nor are a dull phlegmatic people fitted for the 
fame government as thofe of a brifk, lively, and volatile character. 
A Frenchman is as different from an Englifhman as if he were an 
animal of a different fpecies. The country, the cuftoms and manners, 
the modes ot thinking peculiar to each, are very diffimilar. Ir is 
therefore not improbable that the two nations may require different 
forms of government. M. Bertrand de Moleville, a Frenchman of 
diftinguifhed abilities and of refpectable charatter, who was well ac. 
quainted with the ardent temper of his countrymen, declared as his 
opinion, after examining the Britifh conftitution, that the French do 
not poflefs fuch a coolnefs and degree of moderation as to fit them for fo 
free a government as we enjoy. If this opinion be well-founded, we 
fhould be led from it to fufpect, that every government eftablifhed in 
France might have fome tendency either to oppreffion or licentiounefs, 
When then we borrow any improvements from France, we muft be on 
our guard not to copy in a fervile manner, left we adopt what miy be 
inconfiftent with our chara¢ter and ruinous to our happinefs. 1 beg 
leave, therefore, to folicit the attention of my countrymen to the new 
principles which have been lately introduced into France. Let them 
be examined fairly and candidly, and with all the ftrictnefs and rigour 
which an honeft mind, zealous in fearch of truth, and fearful of falling 
into error, would think it neceflary to employ upon a fubject of the 
utmoft importance. If thefe principles be founded in reafon, and if they 
be calculated to produce a high degree of happinels, the more flrictly they 
are examined, the more confpicuous will their excellence and utility 
appear.’’ Pp. 4-—-6. 

With thefe temperate and candid reflections our author in- 
troduces his book to the public. It is divided into thirteen 
chapters, in which are confidered the French Declaration of 
the Rights of Man ; the End of Government , Liberty; Equality ; 
the Laws; Security; Property; the Sovereign People, leffeéts 
of the new Principles on the Chara&er and Situation of the 


French Nation ; Lffects of the new Principles on the Conduét of 


the French Government ta the Allied and Neutral ftates ; the 
5 3 Cin/piractes 
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Confpiracies which have been formed by the Facabins, and their 
Affaciates, in thofe Countries with which France is en gaged in 
Var; wid the Means neceffary to check the ambitious ‘Pr seeds 
and dangerous Principles of the French. 

In the chapter which treats of ‘‘ the declaration of the 
rights of men,” our author, after obferving that the faid de- 
claration was intended to comprehend all the principles of a 
free government, and after noticing the deteftable and inhu. 
man. arts which were employed to compel the unfortunate 
Louis to give it the fanction of his authority, proceeds 
thus :— 


‘ The conftitution of 1 791, W hich had been ufhered in with th 1¢ 
ieee pomp and rejoicing, foon gave place to the contiitution of 
1793. The conftitution of 1793 was folemnly placed among the ar. 
chives of the nation, and that moment was ¢ called th e mof imp rtant 
epoch of the human race. But the conftitution which had been una. 
nimoufly approved in 1793, was unanimoufly rejected in 179 . A 
new fy lem was formed by a committee of eleven in 17 795, which wa: 
received with the mo it unbounded applaufe. I think it was upon this 
occafion that the minifter of the interior came to report, that the in. 
habitants of Angouleme had, in their ecflacy of joy upon the arrival 
of the conftitutional act, embraced the man who brought it, and the 
horfe who was fo highly honoured as to carry the happy metlenger, 
All thefe political fyitems were founded upon the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, w hich was, therefore, pretixed to each of them. 

‘¢ This declaration has undergone confiderable changes as well as the 
confitution, Whether it has been improved it is not my p! rovince ta 
determine ; but it is neceflary to — that anew right of man, 
namely, eguality, was added in 17 795: which had been overlooked in 
1791. All attempts to difturb the public ordereftablifhed by law had 
been forbidden in the firft declaration ; but the moft entire liberty of 
{peaking and writing upon all fubjects is granted by the prefent.” 
Pp. g, 10. 

= he rights of man in focicty, according to the fecond arti- 

c of the Irench declaration, are liberty, eg lt altty, fecur. Vy 
a ind preperty ; and, in the third article, liberty is faid to confitt 
In the power of doing that which does not injure aacther, 


*€ Tris not ufual (fays our author) for thofe who pofiefs any refpe& 
for religion, either natural ortevealed, to clafs the Supreme Being under 
the general indefinite term, avcther ; therefore libe tty, according to this 
definition, does not re juire me ntoabtt: un from committin ig crime Si againtt 
God ; neither, furely, can the word another comprehend one’s felf. 
L iberty , oe relorey does not pro] hibit men from committing crimes 
againft God, or from doing injuries to themfelves. Hence it follows, 
according to the ideas of liberty taught in France, that a free man 
may be an ipfidel, a blafphemer, an atheift, a gluttan, a drunkard ; 
he may be idl: and diffipated, he may perpetrate fuicide ; nay, there 18 

BO 
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no crime which it may not be lawful for kim to commit, provided he 
does no injury to other men. Yet may there not be a propricty, as 
far as it can be done, to reftrain individuals from ruining shemfelves ? 
A father always thinks it fo much his duty to preferve his children from 
ruin, that he is feldom averfe to ufe feverity, if no other means can 
be effectual. There are few men, perhaps none, who would not with 
to fave their neighbour from deftruétion. If you faw a man going to 
throw himfelf headlong.from the top of a precipice, would you not 
think it your duty to do every thing in your power to fave his life ? 
In like manner, if you faw a man going to take a dofe of poifon, 
would you not endeavour to prevent it? Now every man of the 


leatt obfervation knows, that intemperance and debauchery, and feve- 


ral other vices, will bring down the conititution, and cut a man off 
in the midft of his days as certainly as poifon. Is it not then huma- 
nity, nay, is it not the bounden duty of every governinent, to flop 
menin the road to deftructioa ? 

“ By our laws, a Vagrant, who has no apparent way of fupporting 
himfelf, is liable to be apprehended. It may be faid, that this is done 
to prevent men from injuring others. Be it fo: itis not the lefs true, 
that the beft way to prevent men from injuring others, is to prevent 
them from injuring themfclves. Britith liberty may, theretore, be 
defined, the power of doing every thing which ts not offenfive to God, 
injurious to our neighbour or to ourfelves. "This is the liberty of the 
mott perfect beings ; the liberty of angels cannot be greater. It furely, 
thereiorey cannot be too limited for frail and imperfect man.’ 


Pp. 64, 65. 


Our author, treading in the footfteps of the Abbé Barruel 
and Dr. Robifon, traces the French notions of equality from 
mafon lodges, and the dens of the i//uminati, and then obferves 
that— 


In whatever fenfe we employ the word egva/ity, itis difficult to 
perceive how it can be one of the rights of man. It has not been gee 
nerally admitted by philofophers, nor known to the common people. 
It is not, therefore, a felf-evident principle. God has not made men 
equal ; focicty has not made them equal; neither can any laws nor 
education preferve men equal, What, then, does equality mean, when 
confidered as a right of man? Not, furely, equality of underftand- 
ing ; for men are born with different capacities’; and no ftandard has 
yet been invented by which the underftandings of men can be reduced 
to one fcale. It is, indeed, furprizing, that the French, who have lately 
made the wonderful difcovery, that mind is compofed of a fine fpecies 
of cryitals, fhould not alfo have found out fome procefs by which 
thofe cry {tals could be reduced to one ftandard. 

** Equality cannot mean equality in knowledge and virtue ; for 
fore men will be wife, and fome men will be fools ; fome will be good, 
and fome will be wicked, whatever new laws and forms of govern. 
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“¢ Neither can equality mean an equal diftribution of property ; for 
fuppofing you were to make all men equal in wealth to-day, they 
would be unequal to-morrow. Some would increafe it by induttry, 
and others would fquander it in extravagance or folly, One man 
makes a fortune by his abilities, by his diligence, or by a happy coin- 
cidence of circumftances, and he bequeaths it at his death to his 
children, Is not this natural? Js it not fair and juft that a man 
fhould leave his property to his children ? Yet from this it neceflarily 
happens, that a perion is often born to wealth before it can be known 
whether he will be a wife man or a fool. A community of goods is 
a mere chimera, which could not enter into the imagination of any 
but an indolent fpendthrift, or an indigent villain, If it were pollible 
to eftablifh a community of goods, which, happily for fociety, it is 
impoflible to do, men would lofe their induftry, their talents, and 
their virtues, and would become wild beafts watching for their prey, 
and tearing each other to pieces in order to obtain it. 

‘« Equality, according to the doétrines of the Illuminati and Jaco- 
bins, means equality in power. It rejects all Kings, Princes, and 
Magiftrates ; it deftroys all dittin€tion of ranks, abolifhes the names 
of mafter and fervant, annihilates all laws, and leaves every man tq 
the guidance of his own pailions, This is a plan to deftroy fociety 
under the pretence of improving it; it is to make men favages in 
order to civilize them ; it is to increafe their power of doing mifchief, 
to multiply temptations of vice, in order to make them good ; 
to expofe their property to plunder, and their life to the mercy of the 
affaflin, under the vain pretence of raifing the dignity, and extending 
the happinefs, of the human race. This is to reverfe the nature of 
things, to make virtue become vice, and vice become virtue ; to con- 
vert mifery into happinefs, and happinefs into mifery. It is to oppofe 
the experience of fifty centuries, and is a prefumptuous, but vain at- 
tempt, to overturn the moral government of God.” Pp. 150-1526 

** But, perhaps, it may be ‘faid, equality confifts in a uniformity of 
names ; becaufe in France all titles are abolifhed. But how is it 4 
right of man, or of a member of fociety, that no appellation of ho- 
nour, nor name of diftinction, fhould be conferred on any individual ? 
Since it is evident that men are not born equal, and cannot be made 
equal in capacity, in knowledge, in virtue, in wealth, or power, 
why is it unjuft or improper that there fhould be names to diftinguifh 

thefe neceffary inequalities ? For example, if it be neceffary that 
ihe re fhould be magiftrates and rulers poflefled of power fuperior to 
other men, is it not of the utmoft confequence that they fhould poffefs 
every thing ge to make their authority 2 gon Now, if a 
harmlefs word, fuch as my Lord, or your Majefty, has a tendency to 
produce refpest, and, confequently , renders a magittrate or legiflator 
more ufeful in his office-—fociety, inftead of receiving an ayery from 

titles, gains an ineftimable advantage. The Krench, after abolifhing 
all diftin¢tion of ranks, have had recourfe to magnificent drefles, in 
order ty obtain due respect to the Directory and Councils, But if : 
ame can accomplith the fame end, and it is evident that a name can 
accomp ith 
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accomplifh it more effectually than a rich drefs, it is certainly a very 
eafy method of increafing authority. This is a fufficient reafon for 
conferring titles upon legiflators, upon judges, and upon other perfons 
holding dignified o flices.’”? Pp. 153.—154. 


« Perhaps it may be faid, that equality requires that every man 
fhould be equally eligible to all offices in the ftate, If this be the 
meaning of the term, we have no reafon to be anxious to import equa- 
lity from France, for we have long poffefled this equality. Every 
office of dignity and truftin the army and navy, and every office of 
ftate, is accefible to all, even the lowett, prov ided he poflefs the ne. 
ceflary qualifications. It mufi, at the fame time, be acknowledged, 
that it is eafier for a man of wealth to attain thefe offices than for a 
man of low birth brought up in indigence. But for this wife arrange- 
ment a moft fatisfactory reafon can be given. Men of wealth and 
rank have the advantages of a liberal education, and of ailociating 
with men of eminence in all the departments of government. ‘There 
is, therefore, a certainty that, in general, more able ftatefmen can be 
felected from the higher clafles of fociety than from the lower ; for it 
is education that forms the man. But though it be a wife and a ne- 
eeflary regulation, that the accefs to high confidential offices in the 
ftate fhould be more eafy for a rich than a poor man; yet that go. 
vernment would be defective and unjuft, which fhould raife : any artifi- 
cial obftructions to prevent a man of confpicuous talents in the lowe 
rank of life to rife to that degree of elevation for which he was fitted 
by his wife Creator. In this country there are no obitructions thrown 
in the way by government to exclude any poor man of tranfcendent 
talents from rifing to the higheft office in the kingdom. It is true he 
muft furmount many difficulties : but in this cafe the poor min has an 
adv antage over thofe of fuperior rank ; for the ft ruggle which he ts 
obliged to make in endeavouring to rife above his tt auon, the difficul- 
ties which he is forced to encounter, and the experience which he mmuft 
in his progrefs acquire, qualify. him for fupporting a high office with 
much more ability than he could have done if he had afcended to the 
fame elevation, by the accidental affiftance of rank or affluence." 


Pp. 156. 157, 
The 18th, 19th, and 2oth articles of. this famous declara- 
tion treat of the /overeign people. 


‘ The fovereignty, it is faid, refides effentially in the univerfality 
of pa citizens ; 1 is one, indivifible, impreferipuble, inalienable. 
No individual, and no partial union of citizens, can arrogate the fo- 
vereignty. No man can, without a legal delegation, exercife an y 
authority, nor fill any public function. Each citizen has an equal 
right to concur, immediately or mediately, in the formation of the 
law, the nomination of the reprefentatives of the people, and of the 
public fun¢tionarics.’’ Pp. 194. 


On this pert of the declaration our author makes the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 


‘ ‘The 
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<¢ The fovereignity is faid to refide, not in a part, but in all the 
citizens ; it is faid alfo to be indivifible. If the fovereign power re. 
fide in allthe citizens, all the citizens muft be capable of exercifing it; 
for power which cannot be exercifed is no powerat all. But howc on 
ail the citizens exercife fovereign power? If they do exercife it, they 
mutt act in concert; but they cannot aét in concert without forme eafy 
and regular mode of coAV eying their fentiments to one another. A 
whole nation cannot affemble in one place, nor is this required by the 
French conftitution. The people muft, therefore, divide into different 
aflemblies, and choofe reprefentatives to act for them ; for a whole na. 
tion can no more carry on 4 government, than it can convene in one 
place. But if the people choofe reprefentatives to a€t for them, is not 
this transferring the fovereign power from themfelves to others ? Yet 
the declaration afflerts, that the fovereign power refides in the univer. 
fality of the citizens, and is inalienable, What this mode of {peak- 
ing may be termed in France, where every thing has changed its name, 
it 1s difficult to fay ; but in Great Britain we fhould call it a downright 
contradi¢tion. 

‘© We are alfo told that the fovereign power is indivifible ; yet the 
fovereign pecple are divided into a great number of affemblics. ‘Thefe 
afie sibilies are called primary, and cannot confift of fewer than 450 
citizens, nor more than goo. How can the fovereignty be indivi. 
fible, when the people who compofe the fovereign are fep: rated into 
many thoeufand aflemblies, which can carry cn no communication with 
one another ? ‘This is alfo fo like a contradiétion, that he muft be a man 
of great fagacity who can make the diftin@tion. Perh aps We fhall be 
told, that none of thefe aflemblies can at independently of the reft, 
and that they act only when they are unanimous. But if they never 
a except when they are unanimous, they will never aét at all, He 
who fuppofes that a whole nation, confifting of many millions, can 
unite in fentiments on any political fubject, muft have come trom the 
imaginary common wealth of Utopia, or from a country inhabited 
by beings very different from man. If the citizens cannot be unani- 
mous, how can the fovereignty refide in the univerfality of the citi. 
zens ? ; One part of the foyercign will be of one opinion, and the 
other parts w ill adopt opinions very different. If the fovereign P ower 
then, is ever to be exercifed, it muft be exercifed by the majority 
and the minority will have no more power in France than they w i 
have in any country in the world, 

«© The people of every nation mutt be diftinguifhed into the thinking 
and wife, and the unthinking and ignorant, The thinking and w ife 

can alone form plans and dire¢t the affairs of a nation ; the unthinking 
and ignorant are only qualified to follow the opinions a their leaders, 
and therefore cannot conftitute part of afovercign, any more than an 
army conftitutes part of a ge neral, or the officers of a court of juftice 
conftirute part of a judge. ‘They cannot act*till they are acted upon ; 
and, therefore, as far as wifdom and fagacity are concerned, they are 
merely paflive. Buta paflive fovereign is an abfurdity, a contradic. 
tion, Should we allow that the unthinking part of fociety may form 
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part of the fovereign, ina metaphorical fenfe, then they muft be fatif- 


fied to occupy the place of the hands and the feet, and to have all their 
motions directed by the wifiom of the head. Or fhould the hands 
and feet ufurp the place of the he d, as has taken lace n France, dine 
there will be power without wifdom, and energy without principle ; 
and all the crimes, and all the miferics, which the page of hittory ex. 
hibits, or imagination can conceive, wall overflow the nation with 
irrefittible force.’’ Pp. 194—- 107. 

“The love of power, when it becomes ftrong, even in cultivated 
minds, generally {wallows up every other paflion, weakens the moral 
principles, and leads to every crime : but when it feizes wails iin 
tivated minds, it becomes a ferocious paflion, which converts men 
into favages and bealts of prey. Better it were that the wild beafts in 
the deferis of Africa were permitted to prowl at large over a nation, 
than that the multitude fhould be actuated by fuch a principle. "The 
reign of the fovereign people has, indeed, been a reign of horrors, and 
has far out-ftripped, in every refpect, the reigns of any of the tyrants 
recorded in hiltory. During the few years of its exiftence, more crimes 
have been committed, more blood has been fhed, and move mifery 
produced, than by all the kings that ever fat upon the throne of 
France.’’ Pp. 199, 200. 


In the copious extra&ts which we have made from this 
work our readers will difcover what they have to expect trom 
a perufal or the whole. We have already declared our own 
opinion of its utility, and we have now only to add, that its 
ftyle is, neral, Howing avd perfpicuous. Perhaps the au- 
thor fomctiines encumbers his periods with epithets, and 
fometimes indulges too much d:ciamation; he likewife 


apo\vophizes his readers, on one or two occafions, when we 
thy have been better pleafed with fimple narrative, or with 
clo: .rgument. But different readers hove different taftes ; 


and thofe things, which to us appear as trifling defe@ts, will, 
by many, be confidered as beauties. We are turprized at his 
having concealed his name from the public, for of his work 
he has furely no caufe to be afhamed. 
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C)': the hiftory, object, and plan of this publication, the 


Editor and Tranilator gives the following account :— 


«¢ The original of the work row offered to the public has met with 
much approbation in Holland: it conftituted, originally, two dif. 
ferent works ; the account of the voyage to Dteete, Bantam, and 
Bengal, having been firft publifhed ; and afterwards, feparately, thar 
of the voyage to Samarang, M: acafler, Amboyna, &c. Hence pro. 
ceeds the diffe rent forms in aire ich the two voyages are moulded, and 
hence foine repetitions occur in the fecond of what had been noticed 
im the firft. 

66 Mr. Stavorinus was Poft-captain in the naval fervice of the 
States-General ; but a long period of peace, and the little employ. 
ment that occurred in the Dutch navy for men of enterprize and 
abilities, prompted him to requeft permiffion to go a voy age to the 
Eaft-Indies as Captain in the employment of the Dutch Eait-India 
Company, reta ining, however, his rank of Captain in the navye 
The accounts of his two voyages, in that capacity, are here given; 
and his readers wilk find him, throughout, a man of obfervation and 
intelligence. He was afterwards promoted to the rank of Rear. 
Admiral, which he held at the time of his death. 

*¢ Acquainted with the family, though not with the perfon of the 
author, during a refidence at Middleburgh, in Zealand, the tranf- 
ator has endeavoured to do all poflible juftice to his work, in the 
drefs in which he now prefents it to the public. A regard for truth, 
however, obliges him to declare, that he has had to ftraggle with 
much difficulty in correcting paflages, which, in the Dutch original, 
are extremely faulty, from the negligence of the editor ; the original 
abounds in typographical errors, and in mikakes in numerical chae 
raters, fome of which the tranflator has re¢tificd from their obviouf. 
mefs, and a certain knowledge of the true reading ; others from con. 
pecture ; and others, though as few. in number as poffible, he has 
been obliged to let remain ws he found them. 

« With refpect to the notes and additions which he has made, 
they are collected from every authentic fource within his reach, from 
the accounts of other travellers, from other Dutch w riters, from 
authentic documents, manufcripts, and ftatements ; and, in a fes 
mitances, from oral information. ‘The work, together with the 
additions, he flatters himfelf, will be found to contain much new 
saformation refpecting the actual and late poffeffions of the Dutch in 
India, which, in the prefent fituation of affairs, cannot fail of being 
extremely intereiting. He had, for fome time previous te the publi. 
cation of thefe voyages, collected the materials whence his additions 
have been made, with an idea of forming them into a general account 
ef the Dutch Indian fettlements ; but meeting with thefe VOY agesy 
and thinking an Englith vertion of them could not fail of being 

accept table, he conceived himielt more adequate to the taik of g) ing 

a trantlation, with the addition. ach information required, to render the 

rie te as complete an account of the Dutch fertlements as his materials 
W ould 
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would admit of, in notes, than to that of compofing an original 
work himfelf upon the fubject.’”’ 


Admiral Stavorinus failed, in June 1768, from Zealand, 
and arrived fome months after at the Cape of Good Hope. 
His account of the face of the country, and of the fettlement, 
is very accurate ; but his views of the inhabitants and manners 
are referved for another part of the work. From the Cape 
of Good Hope he proceeded to Batavia, and the account he 

ives of the oriental iflands in the eaftern extremity of the 
fdian Ocean, conftitutes the moft important part of his 
work. His defcriptions, however, both of other objects and 
of man, is more curfory in his firft voyage, which occupies 
the firft volume, than in his fecond, which is the fubje@ of 
the two laft. In the former part we perceive perfpicacity of 
obfervation, acutenefs of remark, and jult reafoning ; in the 
latter, a mind enlarged by increafed intercourfe with mankind, 
and of more comprehenfive views in morals, politics, and 


. commerce, 


From Batavia the author went to Bantam, which is indeed 
a dependency of that Prefidency ; like it, part of the ifland of 
Java, nearer the Streights of Sunda, and oppofite to the 
fouthern extremity of Seasaere: The following is part of 
the account of the author’s introduction to his Bantaimele 


Majefty :— 


‘‘ On the appointed day three of the King’s courtiers, magnif- 
cently arrayed in the Javanefe fefhion, came to fetch the company, 
at the head of whom was the Comimandant Renouts, while I likewite 
made part of it. The garrifon of Fort Spee/wyk was under arms, 
and drawn out into two files, from the Commandant’s houfe to the 
gate, whither we had to walk between them. Having pafled the 
drawbridge of the fort, we found there, in waiting, three of the 
hing’s coaches, with European coachmen dreflect in his livery, 
which is yellow with red flowers. The deputies of the court defired 
the company to take their places in thefe coaches. In the firit were 
feated the ladies of the company ; in the fecond was the Connnandant 
Reinouts and Mr. Van Tets, efcorted by the ufual guard of the 
former, confifting of twelve grenadiers, and preceded by ten of the 
King’s body guards, and, in the third coach, followed the rei of 
the company. While we were pafling between their raiks, the 
gomeoms, and other mufical inittruments, were played. 

** The entrance to the palace is through an arched gateway, the 
plaftering of which was, i all likelihood, once of a white hue, but 
Now appeared very black anddirty. {t had, upon the whole, more 
the appearance of a prifon than of a regal palace, and gave me but a 
very indifferent idea of the infide. Pailing hence, we came into a 
large hall, which feemcd to the eye to be about fifty-five or fixty fece 
in length, and of about half that breadth, with a tolcrably lolty 


ceiling, 
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ceiling, buile archwife, and feemingly wainfcoted. At the lowe 
end of the room was a large nat of fplit rattans, fpread upon the 
floor, on which the King’s courtiers, with the prince, or prime mi. 
nifter, who had the adminiitration of the empire, at their head, fat 
down upon their heels, as foon as we had taken our places at the 
table. ‘Ihe King, having led the two above-mentioned gentlemen 
into the room, placed himfclf in a raifed chair, at the upper end of 
the table. Next to him, on the left hand, having his face turned 
towards the windows, fat the Commandant Reinouts, then Mr, 
Van Tets, and the other gentlemen of the company. On the oppo- 
fite fide of the table, on the right hand of the King, fat his firt 
Queen, the mother of the prince, heir apparent of the crown; 
next to her came Mrs. Van ‘Tets, then the fecond Queen, then fol. 
lowed the lady fecond in rank of our company, then the third Oucen, 
then again one of our ladies and the fourth Queen, and next to her, 
the latt on that fide, fat a little boy, the fon of Mr. Van Tets. 
The two firft of thefe Queens feemed to be already pretty far ad- 
vanced in years, but the two others were younger, and, though fome. 
what brown, looked very well; yet I remarked fome of the female 
Maves, who ferved us, who were incomparably handfomer and fairer 
than any of the four legal wives of the King. ‘Their drefs, too, 
had not any thing peculiarly graceful in it, confifting in long chintz 
kabays, or robes, of a fufficient fine quality, it is true, but hanging 
Joofe down to the feet, in the Indian fafhion, as I fhall hereafter more 
particularly deferibe. 

‘© The King, who was addrefled by the title of Toxang Sulton, 
or My Lord the King, appeared to me to be a man of between fortv- 
five and fifty years of age. His colour was a chefnut-brown, with 
a friendly countenance, which was not belied by his manners or bee 
haviour. He hada little beard, and black hair, curling a little ; 
he feemed more inclined to fparenefs than to corpulency. His drefs 
confifted in a long Moorifl coat, made of certain ftuff, interwoven 
with gold, which is manufactured at Surat, and is called /oesjes. 
This hung down almoft to his feet. The fleeves, which were loofe 
and wide above the elbow, fet clofe to the Jower part of the arm, 
where they were faftened by a row of fmall gilt buttons. Under 
this coat he wore a white fhirt, and a pair of drawers, that reached 
down to his heels, of the fame ftuf as the coat. On his feet he had 
‘Turkith thoes, drawn on flipfhod, the forepart of which was turned 
upwards, and white fteckings on his legs. His head was covered by 
a round, and fomewhat fharp pointed cap, of a violet colour, laced 
with filver. Behind his chair ftood one of his female life-guards,. 
who was relieved from time to time, armed with a large gold Aris, 
in a fheath of mafly gold, which fhe continually kept raifed on 
high, and which the King, when he ftvod up to conduét us out, took 
from her, and put under his arm.”’ 


From Batavia, Stavorinus failed to the Ganges, and pro- 
ceeded up that river as far as Chinfura, confiderably above 
‘ Calcutta, 
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Calcutta, and then pofleffed by the Dutch. His account 
of the country on the banks of the Ganges is pleafing, 
and might be fomewhat new to many readers, when the 
original was publifhed ; but now that country is fo well 
known to Britifh readers, that they will pay but little atten- 
tion to. this defcription. The account of the natives of 
Bengal is under the fame predicament, in itfelf judicious and 
ingenious, but affording little new information, We therefore, 
with great pleafure, attend him back to Java, and other 
iflands in that channel, where he prefents to us men and 
manners lefs within the {phere of our knowledge. The 
fecond book is in a great meafure devoted to a defer ription of 
the natural and moral phenomena of thefe iflands, particu- 
larly Java. ‘The firft chapters exhibit the capabilities and 
productions of the country; the fentiments, opinions, and 
manners of the inhabitants. The Javanefe are in general 
much more profligate and treacherous, as well as cruel and 
revengeful, than the inhabitants of WwW. {tern India; they 
partake much more of the Mal: ayan than the Hindoo charae- 
ter. ‘Eheir foil, not inferior in fertility to that of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orixa, yielding its production s without the intenfe 
labour neceflary in lefs fruitful countries, co-operates with 

the climate, in rendering the inhabitants lazy, and in cherifh- 
ing thofe paffions which are encouraged by a life of lazinefs 
and ination. The ftaple article of this iland is pepper, and next 
tothat it abounds in rice, the immenfe quantity of which 
makes Java confidered as the granary of the Eaft; next to 
pepper and rice, fugar and coffee are raifed in the greateft 
abundance ; cotton and indigo are alfo plentiful. ‘The ifland 
particularly abounds in fruit-trees; of thefe the mango-tree 
appears moft worthy of notice :— 


“Its fruit,’’ fays the author, “ when ripe, has a thin, oblon 
fhape, and is about the fize of a poofe’s egg. Its coat is not thick, 
of a yellow colour, and foft. When peeled, it has a flefhy fub- 
flance within it, of an orange colour, like a melon, with which 
its favour has likewife fome analogy ; but if the me be a good 
one, it is much more delicious. In the centre is a large kernel. 
When green it is made into attjar;* for this the kernel is taken 
out, and the fpace filled up with ginger, pimento, and other fpicy 


oe — 





* « Articles preferved in vinegar, eer pepper and other fpices, 
are called at/ jar; befides ANanZOesy the rind of mek Ms, cucu mbe [Sy 
and, in particular, the aromatic roots af the bamboo-tree, with 
vatious other roots, fruits, and vegetables, are made into attjar.”” 
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ingredients, after which it is regs in vinegar, and is fent to aff 
parts, as prefents, or otherwife.’’ 


The following account of the inhabitants is, we think, a 
good fpecimen of Mr. Stavorinus’s abilities :-— 


‘©The native inhabitants are all commonly called Yavane/, 
whether they belong to the kingdom of Bantam, or to any other 
part of Java; thofe of Madura bear the name of thejr ifland. ‘lhey 
are of a middling fize, and generally well-proportioned, of a light 
brown colour, with a broad forehead and a flatuith nofe, which has a 
fmall curve downwards at the tip. Their hair is black, and is 
always kept f{mooth and fhining with cocoa-nut oil, They are, in 
general, proud and lazy, as well as cowardly, ‘Their prin ipal 
weapon is a éris, which is a kind of dagger, like a fmall-ficed 
couteau-de-chafe, and which they always carry with them. [he 
handle or hilt is made of different materials, more or lefs valucble, 
according to the wealth or dignity of the wearer. The blade is of 
well-hardened fteel, of a ferpentine fhape, and thus capable of mak. 
ing a large and wide wound. It is often poifoned, and in that cafe 
caufes immediate death. Arrogant towards their inferiors, they are 
no lefs cringing with refpect to their fuperiors, or any others from 
whom they have any favour to expect. 

“Their drefs confiits in a piece of cotton, which they wrap round 
the waiit, and, drawing it between the legs, faften it behind. They 
are otherwife naked, except that they wear afmall cap on the head. 
‘This is the drefs of the common people. Thofe of more confidera- 
tion wear a white Moorith coat of flowered cotton, or other tiuf, 
and, in general, turbans inftead of little caps. They fuffer no 
hair, but that of the head, to grow, and eradicate it carefully where. 
ever it a Ypears clfewhere. 

‘© The drefs of the women is little better than that of the men ; 
it confiils in a piece of cotton cloth, which they call /arov, and 
which, wrapping round the body, juft covers the bofom, under 
which it is taitened, and hangs down to the knees, and fometimes to 
the ancles ; the thoulders, and part of the back, remain uncovered. 
‘The hair of the head, which they wear very long, is turned up, 
and twifted round the head like a fillet, faftened with long bodkins 
of dittrent forts of wood, tortoifethell, filver, or gold, according to 
the rank or wealth of the lady. This head drefs is called a coud?, 
and is alfo ia vogue among the Batavian ladies. It is often, like. 
wile, adorned with a variety of flowers. 

‘© Both men and women are very fond of bathing, efpecially in 
the morning. The children of both fexes go entirely naked, till 
about cight or nine years of age. ‘Twelve or thirteen is their age 
of puberty. : 

‘© The Javanefe are polygamifts ; they marry as many wives 4s 
they can maintain, and take their female flaves befides, for concu- 
bines. This, however, of courfe, does not take place with the com- 
mon 
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mon people, who mut be content with one wife, becaufe they cannot 
sfford to keep more. ‘The women are proportionally move comely 
than the men ; and they are very fond of white men. Thy are jea- 
lous in the extreme, and know how to make an European, with whom 
they have had a love affair, and who proves inconftunt, dearly repent 
both his incontinence and his ficklenefs, by adminiftering certain drugs 
to him, by which he is difqualified from the repetition of either, Peo. 
leof the utmoft credibility at Batavia have related to me too many 
examples of this refinement of female revenge, to render the circum. 
ftance at all doubtful, 
« Their dwellings may with greater propriety be called huts than 
houfes. ‘They are conftructed of fplit bamboos, interlaced or matted, 


plattered with clay, and covered with assaf, or the leaves of the co. 


coanut tree. The entrance is low, and without a door or thutter. The 
whole houfe ufually confifts of but one apartment, in which huiband, 
wife, children, and fometimes their poultry, of which they keep a 
great many, pig together on the ground. They always choofe a 
fhady place to build in, or plant trees all round. Such as poflefs more 
property are provided with a little more comfort and convenience ; 
but itis always ina wretched paltry manner. 

« Their chief food is boiled rice, with a little fifh, and their drink, 
water. They do not, however, reject a little arrack, when they can 
obtain it. They are almoft continually chewing betel or prvang, and 
likewife a fort of tobacco, produced here, and therefore denominated 
Java tobacco, which they alfo fmoke through pipes made of eed 3 
they fometimes put opium into their pipes with the tobacco, in order 
to invigorate their f{pirits, but the continual ufe of it rather deadens 
them. J faw fome who had been too immoderate in this indulgence, 
who fat like ftatues, with open fixed eyes and {peechlefs, 

They have no tables nor chairs ; but fit upon the ground or upon 
mats, with their legs croffed under them. ‘They do not either make 
ule of knives, forks, or fpoons, but eat with their fingers. 

* They have a certain kind of mufical inftruments called gomgoms, 
confitting in hollow iron bowls, of various fizes and tones, upon 
which a man ftrikes with an iron or wooden ftick, which do not make 
a difagreeable harmony, and are not unlike a fet of bells. , 

« They are very fond of cock-fighting, for which they keep a pe- 
culiar breed. Though they may be ever fo poor, they will foonet 
difpofe of every other “putt of their property, than fell their game 
cocks. They are, befides, obliged to pay a tax tothe Company, for 
thefe fowls ; and this duty is yearly farmed at Batavia, and forms part 
of the revenues of the province of Jaccatra. In the year 1770, it 
amounted to 420 guilders per month ;* it is, however, only in that 
province that they are liabie to it. 
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‘¢ A kind of tennis play is alfo a favourite diverfion among them, 
and they. are very hardy and dextcrous at it. They firike the bull 
with their feer, knees, or elbows, whither they choofe, and receive it 
back ; thus keeping it for fome time in contiguat motion, without its 
touching the ground. "The ball is generally of the fize of a man’s 
head, hollow, and made of matted reeds. 

‘© Their manner of falutation confitls in touching the forehead, 
with the right hand, accompanied by a flight inclmation of the body, 

*¢ The Mahometan religion is predominant over the whole ifland, 
Itis faid, that far inland, over the mountains, towards the fouth fide 
of the ifland, there are ftill fome of the aboriginal idolatrous nations 
to be met with. Mofques, or places of prayer of the Mahometans, are 
erected all over the ifland ; there is a very famous one near Cheriton, 
but I did nor fee it. ‘They are very particular and nice about the 
tombs of their faints, and will fuffer nothing unbecoming to be done 
upon, ornear them ; an inftance of which has been already related. 

‘© They have both male and female phyficians, who have been 
known to effect very furprizing cures, by means of their knowledge 
of the medicinal and vulnerary herbs, produced in their country, 
‘They have fometimes greater practice among the Europeans, at Bata— 
via, than thofe phyficians, who have been regularly bred, and come 
over from Europe ; yet they have no knowledge whatever of ana. 
tomy. Much friction in the affected parts, is one of their chief 
means of cure. ‘This is done with two fingers of the right hand, 
which are prefled down by the left, and pafled continually downwards 
after having firit anointed the part with water, mixed with fine ground 
wood or oil, 

‘© For the purpofes of agriculture, they ufe buffalos inftead of hor. 
fes ; though there are enough of the laft, but of a diminutive fize. 
"Thefe buffalos are very large ‘animals, bigger and heavier than our 
largeft oxen, furnithed with great ears, and horns which project 
ftraight forward, and are bent inwards, A hole is bored through the 
cartilage of the nofe, and thefe huge aniinals are guided by a cord, 
whiclt ts paffed through it. They are generally of an afh grey co- 
lour, and have little eyes. ‘They are fo accultomed to be conducted 
three times a day into the water to cool themfelves, that without it 
they cannot be brought to work. ‘The female gives milk, but tt is 
jittle valued by the Earopeans, on account of its acrimonious nature.”’ 


In deferibing Batavia, the author gives an account, both of 


the place itfelf, and of the Afiatics, with which the European 
fettlers have the moft frequent intercourfe. Among othcrs, 
he particularly mentions the Chinefe ; of whom his opinion 
is by no means favourable. 


«« The Chinefe quarter’? (he fays,) “ is the moft popular of all, 
and {ceins itfelf a city, with numerous ftreets ; yet their houfes are 
mean and little. It is crouded with fhops, containing all kinds of 
goods ; as well thofe of their own manufacture, and fuch as they Tee 
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eire annually from China, as what they buy up of thofe imported 
from Europe. ‘The number of the Chinefe, who live both within and 
without the walls of the citys cannot be determined -with precifion, 
but it muft be very confiderables as the Company receive a poll-tax 
from them of more than forty thoufarid rix-dollars. 

“ Every Chinefe,; who ha$a profedifion, is obliged to pay a monthly 
poll.tax of half aducatoon ; women, children, and thofe who have 
notrade, are exempted from the tax, fo that their number can only be 
guefled at. They are under a chief of their own nation, who is 
known by the appellation of Chinefe Captain ; he lives within the 
walls, and has fix lieutenants under him, in different diftri€ts. A flag 
is hoifted at his door, on the firft or fecond day of every month, and 
the Chinefe liable to the tax are then obliged to come to him to pay it. 

" Like the Jews in Europe, they are very cunning in trade, botli 
in the largeft dealings and the moft trifling pedlery. They are fu 
defirous of money, that a Chinefe will run three times from one end 
of the city to the other, if he ‘have but the profpect of gaining one 
pniy. Indoing any bufinefs with them, the greateft care muft be 
taken to avoid being cheated. 

“ Their ftature is rather fhort than tall, and they are, in general, 
tolerably fquare. ‘They are not fo brown as the Javanefe, They 
have their heads all round, leaving a bunch of hair in the middle of 
the crown, which is twifted with a ribbon, and hangs down their back. 
Their drefs confifts in a long robe of Nankeen or thin filk, with wide 
_ and under it they wear drawers of the fame, which cover 

it legs, 

4 The Chinefe are of a very luftful temper. They are accufed of 
the moft deteftable violations of the laws of nature: and, it is even 
fiid, that they keep {wine in their houfes, for purpofes the moft thame. 

and repugnant.’? 


He proceeds next to ‘give an account of the Dutch govern- 
ment of Batavia, and enters into a detail of its component 
parts, This, however, though juft and accurate, has not 
Mmuchin it of novelty. Of the mode of living of the Euros 
Peans, at Batavia, the following is Stavorinus’s account. 


“ Europeans, whether Dutch, or of any other nation, and in 
Whatever ftation they arc, live at Batavia, nearly in the fame mans 
tr, Inthe morning, at five o’clock, or earlier, when the day breaks, 
they get up. Many of them then go and fit at their doors ; but 

ftay in the houfe, with nothing but a light gown, in which 
fleep, thrown over their naked limbs. ‘They then breakfaft upon 
;Ortea ; afterwards they drefs and go out to attend the bufinefs 
may have. Almoft all who have any place or employment 
be at their proper ftation at, or before, eight o’clock, and they 
Rmain at work till eleven or half pait. At twelve o’clock they 
ite; take an afternoon’s nap till four; and attend to their bufinefs 


“Poti fix; or take a tour aut of the city in a carriage. At fix 
T 2 o’clock, 
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o’clock, they affemble in companies, and play or converfe til! Nine, 
when they return home ; whoever choofes to ftay to fupper is wel 
come, and eleven o’clock is the utual hour of retiring to reft. Con 
vivial gaicty feems to reign among them, and yet it is linked witha 
kind of fufpicious referve, which pervades all {tations and all compa. 
nies, and is the confequence of an arbitrary and jealous government, 
The leaft word, that may be wreited to an evil meaning, may bring 
on very ferious confequences, if it reach the ears of the perfon who 
aggrieved, either in fact or in imagination. I have heard many peo. 
ple aflert that they would not confide in their own brothers in this 


country.” 
(To be continued.) 





Arr. V. Two Biographical Traéis: Firft, Obfervations om 
Mr. Halliday’s Life of William, late Earl of Mansfeld: 
Second, Thoughis on the gudicial and palitical Life and Chas 
racter of the faid Lord Chief Fuftice of the Court of King’s 
Bench’; illuftrated with a Variety of Notes and References 
By an ancient Member of the Inner Temple. Tok 
comprized in two Volumes, and publifhed in four Parts, 
Vol. I. Part I. 8ve. Pp. 216. Price 4s. Muray 
and Highley. London. 1799. 


R, Hoitipay’s work, upon which the prefent author 
makes his ‘* Obfervations,” has already been re 
viewed in the Britifh Critic ; it has alfo reccived fome ani- 
madverfion in ** The Purfuits of Literature,” and has been 
laughed at, in verfe, by the waggith provider of Sa/magundi, 
and of Bubble and Squeak, Mr. H.’s publication was befor 
the commencement of our labours: if it had ‘fallen upon ws 
to give a judgement upon it, we fhould have felt ourfelves 
beund to pafs one much lefs favourable than that of th 
Britith Critics. It feems to us, that Mr. H. brought to this 
undertaking lefs of the qualifications of a writer than we evel 
witneiled ; the title of the work, and the fimple confident 
with which he delivered it to the public, plainly thew, that 
he is wholly unacquainted with books, and knows notes 
the tafte or expectations of thofe who read them. 1D 
writer of thefe ** Obfervations” pafles a cenfure on Mr. Hs 
erformance,, and calls in queftion his fidelity as an hi{toriat 
> means himfclf to give a life of Lord Mansfield; but ® 
are forry to fay, that the ancient Member of the Inner Tempe 
feems to be af little verfed in matters beyond the record ® 
Mr. H. the conveyancer; and it isa very fingular 
attending the life and fame of Lord M. that they thould® 
comm 
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Obfervations on Holliday’s Life of Lerd Mansfield. 277 


‘ 


eommitted to the difpofal of thefe two gentlemen, who have 
feemingly fet up authors for this purpofe only, betore they 
have learnt one tenth part of their trade; but let us hear 
what they fay of one another.— 

The ancient Member tells us, that a more appropriate title 
to Mr. H.’s book would have been this :—** Selections from 
the Works of Sir James Burrows, interfperfed with a few 
Converfations between Earl Mansfield and the Reporter ; to 
which are added Notes, by John Holliday, Efg. an enthu- 
fiatic Encomiaft ’’—It is a fort of refentment at the un- 
merited (as he thinks) and indifcriminate panegyric beftowed 
by Mr. H. that has excited the prefent writer to take up his 
pen, which feems pointed with feverity again{ft the noble 
Lord, no lefs than his biographer. In ¢ obferving” upon 
both thefe objects of animadvertion, he is very milcellaneous, 
and even rambling ; a more heterogeneous collection of mate- 
rials we hardly ever faw. When he has proceeded to the 
14th page, and is to criticife what Mr. H. has faid of Lord 
M.’s political fpeeches in Parliament, the firlt of whicl is 
his fpeech in the year 1742, When Solicitor Gencral, on the 
motion for difimifling the Hanoverian troops, he complains 
that the real value of the Proteft, in the Lords, upon that 
occafion, has not been fufficiently ftated: this defeét he un- 
dertakes to fupply, by giving a fketch of the chara@ter of all 
the Lords who figned that Proteft ; and this review reachcs 
from p. 16 to p. 52. If this be not biography we know not 
what is'—In p. 64 he notices what Mr. H. has faid of Lord 
M. making Demofthenes his model in {peaking ; from this 
circum{tance he takes occafion to give a-fketch of the Athenian 
Orator’s life, and confiders how far his character was a fit model 
fora Chief Juftice to copy ; among other circumi{tances, he 
touches upon the fuppofed charge of bribery ; from thence 
he flies off, in p. 79, to the corruption of Lord Bacon ; he 
then fairly gives the whole of Wraynham’s cafe, as duly re- 
ported as need be—and, exprefling great indignation at the 
fentence of the Star-chamber patled upon that gentleman, he 
Hext gives a lift of the perfons who joined in that fentence, 
Wjoining a fhort account of their chatacter and condué, the 
Meifitudes of their fortunes, and the unhappy ends of fonie 

them, which he is pleafed to confider as judgements upon 
them for the aforelaid piece of injultice: all this employs 

iM at far as p. 112, when he returns, «is he tells us, * from 

© prolix a digreflion again to Demofthenes,” confidering 

“molthenes as no digreffion at all. Indeed, a few pages 
ater, viz. in p. 1 19, he makes this ‘© Memoir,” as he terms 
of Demofthenes, a reafon for giving another of Cicero, 
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whom he calls “¢ Mark Tully Cicero,” (to reduce it, as may 
be fuppofed, to the analogy of Mark Antony,) which reachs 
to P. 142. 

With 21! thefe excurfions, ** The Obferver’’ had not ye 
gratified to the full his paffion for biographical fketches; he 
had a ftock ftill behind that muft be exhibited, and there mu} 
be a contrivance for tagging on thefe materials alfo to the end 
of his book. He comes to what he calls Lord M.’s funeril 
honours, and quotes the lines that conclude 


«© Where Murray (long enough his country’s pride) 
Shall be no more than 7u//y or than Hyde,”’ 


Thus, at once, he obtained as fair a pretence for criticifing 
the charaéter of Lord Clarendon as he before had for that of 
Mark Tully, Lord Bacon, Demolthenes, all the Proteftin 
Lords, and all the Lords of the Star-chamber. From L 
Clarendon, he proceeds to the ingratitude of Charles the 
Second, in promoting rebels and traitors to the prejudice of 
his father’s friends—all of which ingratitude is afcribed to the 
counfels of Lord Clarendon ; and then he produces a cata 
logue of the perfons alluded to, placing, in oppofite columns, 
their conduct during the rebellion, and ufurpation, and their 

romotions by Charles the Second. This “ digreffion”’ upon 
Tord Clarendon, and the courtier-rebels, is contained {from 
P.145 to P. 216, which ends the book. Of this laft excur- 
fion of the author we have no other complaint than that itis 
out of place, having nothing to do with the fubjeét: in other 
refpects we are obliged to him for it; it is certainly enter- 
taining, interefling, and inftru€tive. May it be a leffon to 
all the friends of our eftablifhed government, to firpport it 
with their lives and fortunes, while it fubfifts ; for if they, 
pulillanimoufly, defert their duty, and leave the reins to & 
once grafped by innovators, thefe daring invaders will trample 
them to the ground during their ufurpation, and will find 
means to outbid them upon the patching up of a new fettle 
ment. The reftogation of a King makes little compenfatiaa 
for the palt loffes of individuals. 
' After what has been faid, generally, on the qualifications 
of this writer, it is unneceflary to enter into a particular cM 
ticifm of his ftyle, language, or manner, all of which are oF 
the moft ordinary kind; he certainly has no adyantage 1 
thefe refpefts over Mr. H.—much lefs in that of correctnels: 
indeed, though he chaftifes his precurfor fo feverely fot 
errors, and mifprints, he has himfelf committed fome of the 
groffeit fort; in Pp. 1134 are no lefs than three falfe prints! 
two Latin verfes. | Bus 
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Ludiam’s Theelogtcal Effiys. 279 


But errors of opinion, on conftitutional points, fhall never 
be fuffered by us to pafs unnoticed, efpecially when committed 
by lawyers, who ought to underitand the nature of our go- 
vernment, at leaft, though they may not be qualified to write 
books of biography with tafte or judgement. In Pp. 207 the 
Obferver cenfures Mr. Juftice Hyde for faying, upon the 
trial of Harrifon, one of the regicides, * that the King was 
above the two Houfes, that the laws were made by him, and 
not by them by their confenting, but they were his laws,’"— 
“ What unconttitutional language for a lawyer,” exclaims 
our ancient Member, * efpecially as he was a Judge!” He 
then proceeds to give his own idea upon the point, which, 
we venture to fay, no judge nor lawyer can poflibly approve ; 
and he tells us, by way of explanation, ‘‘ that Judge Hyde 
feems to have confounded the King’s /egiflative with his 
executive power ; by virtue of the latter, indeed, he a&ts /ole 
and independent, but in that charafer only.” He quotes 
Biackftone’s Commentaries (VOL. 1. 154, 155,) for this latter 
fentence: we know this paffage, and think none but the 
ancient Meniber could fwallow fuch abfurdity. Black(tone 
grossly mifleads ftudents, in fuggefling to them, that the 
‘ing acts folely and independently in any cafe whatfoever ; 
he as much nceds the advice ef his Privy Council, and 
Officers of State, in executing the law, as that of his Parlia- 
ment in making it; he is above all thofe who advife him, 
whether in Parliament or out of it, though, by law, he 
cannot act without their advice ; he is Sovereign, and they 
are his fubjeéts and not his equals, in any fenfe of the word, 
however ailembled, in Parliament, or out of it. Mr. Juflice 
Hyde, therefore, underftood the nature of our eovernment 
better than the Ob/erver ; and, if he be not fatisfied with our 
Jidgement, we refer him to his colleagues, the other Members 
f the Inner Temple ; among the reft, to Mr. Horne Toone 
himfelf, who, it muft be owned, in fome of dis writings, 
has expreifed more found fentiments on the fundamentals of 
our Monarchy than men deemed better affected, and who 
call themfelves conftitutional lawyers. 


——_ —— 





Arr, VI. Six EfJays upon Theslooical (ta which are addcd, 
Two upon Moral) Suljeéis. By Thomas Ludlam, A. M. 
Reftor of Fofton, Leicefterfhire. 8vo. Pp. 129. mei 
tons, London, 1795. 


N Mr. Ludlam’s Four Effavs, where the Methodifin of 
Mr, Robinfon’s Scripture Chara@ters,”’ was very jultly 
*xpoled, we obferved the cicar and accurate reafoner, though 
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we difapproved, in feveral inftances, the warmth of the con. 
troverfialift. That Mr. Robinfon’s book was well inten. 
tioned, we entertained not a doubt, although we perceived, 
with Mr. Ludlam, the unfoundnefs of many of its principles, 
But we were not altogether pleafed with our author’s manner 
of trpating a very fincere friend to chriftianity. 

The fame obfervations may be extended to the Effays before 
us; the diltinguithing chara&er of which is, precifiqn and 
perfpicuity ; but which are often difgraced by the farcattic 
fneer that feems to indicate a con{ciouf{nels of fuperiority over 
men of firft-rate genius, talents, and learning. 

The fubjeQts of thcfe Eflays are as follow :—* The Scrip. 
ture Signification of the Word Truth.’ —* The Nature of 
Revelation.” —‘* The Curfe mentioned Gal. ch. iii. v. 13." — 
¢¢ The Divine Nature.” —‘* The Mode of Reafonjng adopted 
in Dr. Knox’s Chriftian Philofophy.”—** The Effeéts of the 
Fall.”-—** The Difterence between the Powers and Difpofi- 
tions of the Human Mind.’”—** The Nature and Grounds of 
Moral Obligation.” : 

It cannot be expected that we fhould accompany Mr. Lud- 
Jam in all his reafonings, or minutely contider every topic of 
difcuffion, 

If we detach from their contexts fuch paffages as may juf- 
tify our preceding remarks, both on the abilities and the tem- 

erof the Eilayift, our readers will be enabled to form a tole- 
rable judgement of the nature and merits of the publication. 

In his frit Eflay, where we meet with much acutenefs of 
remark, our author might have fpared the following farcafm: 
«* God expects not that mere affirmation fhould pafs for truth, 
though modern divines feem to do fo.”"—[ Dr. Knox. ] There 
isa want of eafe in the language of thefe eifays, particularly 
the firft, which is repulfively {tiff and formal. Petulance of 
animadverfion is, doubtlefs, inexcufable ; but feverity of 
cenfure may, in many cafes, be admitted ; perhaps, in the 
cafe of Dr. Hawker, of Plymouth, whofe enthufiafm and 
faraticifm are uncxampled, among the regular clergy of this 
country. ‘* The divided and uncertain opinions of expofitors, 
(fays Mr. L.) are what the celebrated Dr. Hawker fagacioufly 
thinks he can eafily and perfectly obviate by a device fo fubtle, 
it muft certainly be hisowr.” In p. 16 of his Effays on 
the Divinity of Chrift, he fays, ‘* He is free to confefs that 
he pays no regardto the divided and uncertain opinions of the 
whole body of commentators ; it is the unalterable doftrine of 
feripture, which isto be the guide of his and our faith.” 
Wonderful! For do not al} thefe divided and uncertain coms 
meniators, profels to follow the fame guide? And, are not 
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their profeffions as deferving of regard as the doétor’s? Un- 
Jefs he choole to fay with the Pope, that he is infallible. 
This ingenious rule for attaining the true fenfe of {cripture, 
puts us in mind of Zachary Fungus’s rule for attaining the 
true art of fencing, whereby you may fight a duel with per- 
fect fafety. Zachary pays no regard to the divided and uncer- 
tain opinions of the whole body of teachers of this art ; the 
obfervation of onefhort and fimple rule is, he fays, alone fuf- 
ficient. It is only, ‘‘ totakecare to kill your adverfary, and 
not tobe killed yourfelf.”” This extract is from the fecond 
efay. The third prefents us with fome obfervations on fincere 
obedience, which we highly approve. 

There is no doubt but Mr. Venn is ercatly miflaken, when 
he intimates in his New Duty of Man,* that /incerity has 
been falfely adopted into our divinity, as the gracious intention 
of the new covenant, in oppofition to the law of perfeét obe- 
dience. And when Dr. Hawker, in a long note in his Effay 
upon the Holy Spirit, defies any one to find fincerity in the 
New Teftament, he difcoversmore of the over-weening pride 
of the Polemic, than»tbe humility and diffidence of the 
Chriftian. 

“Whatever fuch writers may affirm, {fays Mr. L.) who, 
becaufe they do not find the name, cannot fee the thing, unlefs 
we choofe to believe Dr. Hawker and Mr. Venn, in preference 
to St. John and St. Paul, we muft affirm, that pertect obe- 
dience is not the condition otf the New Covenant ; fo far from 
it, that the great defign of the Covenant of Grace is to re- 
move the difficulty, and foften the rigour of the Law of 
Works. For the New Covenant admits of a defective obe- 
dience, or, what amounts to the fame thing, t provides a re- 
medy for fin, by holding out forgivenefs through the blood of 
Jefus, to repenting and believing finners. The Law of 
Works, or of Nature, do not allow of repentance, as alone 
available to the remiflion of fins. Nothing is faidin the firft, 
nothing can be collected from the fecond, to fhew that it 
is fo.” 

Very much akin to this is that affertion of Mr. Wilber- 
force, ‘that chriftianity hath not moderated the requifitions 
of God’s law ; (that is, his Law of Works,) nor mitigated the 
rigour of its demands, nor relaxed the feverity of divine juftice, 


upon account of human weaknels. Becaufe Mr. W. does. 


not find expre/s allowances of imperfeét conduc, he concludes 
the ftri@tncfs of the Law of Works, {iill remains in oppofition 
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tothe declaration of the apoftle. Mr. W. did not confider, 
“that no law can permit a violation cf, that is, a deviation 
from, its commands ; for then repentance would not be ne- 
ceflary, becaule a permitted violation is no violation at all.” 
But the eftablither of fuch law may not only appoint what pe- 
nalties he thinks proper to the violation of his laws; he may, 
atfo, remi? thefe penalties to what degree, or upon what con- 
ditions, he thinks fit. Mercy, from the nature of it, is, and 
mutt be, a favour ; it cannot be founded upon right, for could 
offenders claim exemption from punifhment, grace would be 
nomore grace.” Thefe are fenfible remarks, and worth all 
the abftract reafoning that is to be found in this little volume. 

The fourth Effay {tands foremoft in point of compofition, 
The concluding part of it is peculiarly eloquent, 

The fifth, containing remarks on Dr, Knox’s Chriftian 
Philofophy, is, in our opinion, neither juft in its principles, 
nor candid in its ftrictures. ‘* The Door, who is a divine ta 
be fure, becaufe he is D. D. andaclaffic, without doubt, be- 
caufe he is a fchoolmafter, has endeavoured to add the autho- 
rity of St. Paul to his own.” —** Unfortunately, St. Paul is na 
dealer in ufelefs nor infignificant propofitions.”—The Door 
had a fyftem to maintain, and then adicu to fenfe, meaning, 
context, connection, grammar, and fometimes to common ho- 
nefty.”” Amott illiberal infinuation! The flippancy, with which 
Mr. L. (a few pages afterwards) criticizes Soame Jennings, 
is by no means ferviceable to the caufe he would fupport. 

The fixth Effay is a theological difquifition which merits an 
attentive perufal. 

‘The two concluding Effays are upon moral fubjeéts ; in the 
latter of which, Dr. Paley's Notion of the Moral Senfe, ad- 
vanced in his Le@ures upon Morality, is fully confidered. 

The propenfity in fome writers to dwell upon elementary 
and verbal difbinciions we have always difapproved ; efpecially 
when religion was the fubje& of their confideration ; and 
Mr. Ludlam’s fondnefs for definition* compels us to obferve, 
that chriftianity was not revealed to man fo much tor the pur- 
pofe of exercifing his underftanding, as of influencing his 
affections, and regulating his conduct. 


* In the laft Effay, Mr. L. accufes Dr. Paley, and Dr, Johnfon 
toe, of a want of precifion in their idezs. In his prefoce, p. 4, 
« Dr. P. quotes Dr. Johnfon,” (fays Mr. Ludlam,) ‘affirming that 
when the oblieations of morality are taught, the fanctions of chrif- 
tianity fhould never be forgotten ; becau't, by attending to thefe 
factions, we thall fee morality and chriftianity giving luitye to each 
other. For thus, religion will appear to be the vaice of reafon, and 
morality the will of God,’ 
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Art. VII. Remarks on the Eaftern Origination of Mankind, 
and of the Arts of cultivated Life. By Granville Penn, Ef: 
F.S. A. 4to. Pp. 32. | 


HIS isa feparate publication of a difcourfe that had be- 
fore appeared in Lhe Oriental Colleions. The obje& 

of it is, to enquire into the true fenfe of the paffage in Gene- 
fis, ch. xi. ver. 2. which our tranilators give thus :—™ And 
it came to pafs, as they journeyed FROM THE EAST, that they 
found a plain in the land of Shinar, and they dwelt there.” 
The difficulty has been to reconcile this journeying from the 
Eaft to Shinar, with the fact of Noah and his family being 
lodged in the ark, on mount Ararat, in Armenia ; from which, 
and its vicinity, where he and his defcendants, no doubt, fet. 
tled, the journey would be towards the South, and rather from 
the Weft than trom the Eaft. “The whole of this controverfy 
turns upon the fenfe that belongs to the Hebrew word m4pn ; 
fome, among whom are our tranflators, fuppofe it fignifies 
from the Eatt, otheys, that it fignifies equally ¢o the Eaft. 
Mr. Penn contends, upon acomparifon of other paflages, and 
the collateral authority of the Chaldee paraphrafe, that it has 
another meaning, which is the true one, in this paflage. He 





« By morality,” (obferves Mr. L.) © we mean the will of God, as 
far as it can be collected from the nature and courfe of his works. 
By religion, we mean the will of God, as far as‘it is made known to 
us by révelation, that is, by fupernatural means. Revelation informs 
us of many fa¢ts, and informs us of the confequences or effects of 
thefe facts—efteéts which no human reafon could difcover. Such 
facts are thofe of the incarnation, crucifixion, and refurrection of 
Jefas. "The confequences or effects of thefe facis, are the various 
benefits men may receive from this wonderful difpenfation. "This, I 
take it, is Chriftianity. Are we then to fay that morality gives 
ftrength and luftre to the atonement of our Lord, to the forgivencts 
of our fins, which we receive through faith in his blood ? And, are 
we toaflert, that this atonement of our Lord, this forgivenefs of fins, 
&c. &c. appear to be the voice of reafon f” 

But refolve ** the morality and chriflianity’’ of Johnfon and-Paley, 
into the mora} virtues and the chriftian graces, and then afk whether 
the moral virtues and the chriflian graces may not pive ftrength and 
luflre to each other ? We may affert even the doctrines of the atone= 
ment and forgivenefs of fins, to be the voice of reasin, it we recobeR 
that Socrates, perceiving the relation between the creature and the 
Creator, and fenfidle of the perfection of the one, and the depravity of 
the other, deduced, from reafon irfelf, the neceflity of fome revelation, 
to «cconcile man to bimfelf and to his God, 
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fays, that it does not denote place but time ; and it fhould be 
conitrued here, in principio, olim, “ upon their FIRsT jour- 
neying.” ‘This certainly makes very good fenfe ; it at once 
removes all the difficulty that has hitherto been found in this 
res and upon the whole, we are inclined to agree with 


far 

Several hypothefes had been raifed upon the fenfe generally 
given tothis paffage. Mr. Voltaire, pufhing it tothe utmott, 
endeavoured to afcribe the origination of mankind, and of arts, 
tothe moff Eafern people, which he faid were the Chinefe ; 
not confidering that he might have gone the circle of the 
globe, and found eaft and weit to be the fame. Mr. Bryant, 
ever defirous of eftablifhing the truth of facred hiftory, ima- 
gined that the journeying from the eaft was not intended of 
the great body otf Noah’s defcendants, but only of a branch of 
them—his favourite family of Chus, who made this retrograde 
maevement, from fettlements that had been previoufly made in 
the Eait; fo that the difperfion at Babel was a fecond difper- 
fion, affeCing only this wandering colony. 

It mult be owned, that all needof fuch theery is at an end, 
if the Hebrew word, that has caufed them, can be underftood 
in the fenfe here contended for. 

This difquifition is condu€ted in a manner that does honour 
to Mr. Penn, as a fcholar ; and we are happy to fee learned 
layinen, who poflefs the leifure attendant on competent fortunes, 
employ their talents in elucidating points, that are fo intercef- 
ting to all perfons who believe in revelation. 





Oe Oe me eee = - -_—— 





Aut. VIII. Conjeftures cn the Egyptian Original of the 
Word Up, and on its primitive Significatian in Greece 5 ix 
a Letter from Granville Penn, Lfq. ta Major OQufeley. 
gto. Pp. 47. 


' E have here an etymological difquifition from a true 
fehclar of Mr. Bryant’s fchool: .by which we do 
not mean to fay, that Mr. Fean is a mere follower of that 
learned gentleman, or that he proceeds upon any of his data, 
or difcoveries ; but that he feems to poflefs a confiderable 
portion of the learning, fagacity, and enterprize manifefted 
in * The Analytfis of antient Mythology,” and applies them to 
the fame fort of enquiry into the origin of people, and lan- 
guages, and the changes they have undergone, in their pro- 
grefs towards cultivation and improvement. 
The point here difcwifed is very curious and intercfling 


Po) 
h 


owe 
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# hecontends, that the word typ is of Egyptian original ; and 


that wegon, which is ufed for “ the fun” in Lycophron, agcord- 
ing to the interpretation of all the commentators, is of 
Egyptian origin ; which he eftablifhes very {atisfagorily, by 
adducing feveral paffages in the Coptic Pentateuch, where 
mee is ufed for the fun; and by the dire@ tcflimony of 
Kircher, Woide, and Tablonfki, who are fo fkilled in Egypt 
tian antiquities. In confirmation that the Greeks borrowed 
this word from foreigners, he cites a declaration to that effea 
from the Cratylus of Plato. 

Upon this aflumption, which appears to us highly rea- 
fonable, that the word wup, formed from wuga, (it being agreed 
amonegit etymologifts, that the radical of words is to be looked 
for in the oblique cafes, and not in the nominative,) is no 
other than the Egyptian wy, Mr. P. proceeds to thew, rift, 
How the fignification of that word could have been extended 
fo far as to embrace both the notions of fire, and of the fun3 
and 2dly, To fhew that, in point of fact, it had, originally, 
both thofe fignifications in Greece. ‘Thefe two demonttra- 
tions are made out moft fatisfactorily, and are highly deferving 
the attention of every Greek fcholar, and every lover of 
refearch into the myfteries of the fabulous ages. Among 
other curious: refearches he feems to eftablifh, that with this 
Egyptian word there was brought into Greece and Italy not 
only the worfhip of the fun, but the truce theory of the folar 
fyftem which Pythagoras owed to much earlier fages, of 
whofe dodtrines he was firft the learner, and then the teacher, 
Farneftly recommending the whole of this entertaining {pecu- 
lation to a ferious perufal, we fhall clofe what we have te 
fay by extracting a paflage, which fhews how modeitly the 
author appreciates his own labours :— 


<< J fhall protract oo farther this long, and, I fear, tedious dif. 
cufion, which I offer as little more than conjecture, and which I 
abandon to the judgement of the reader; but fhall rake my deave 
with. the following obfervations :—In all invefligations like the 
prefent, it is the matter brought forward, in the progrefs of refearch, 
which alone gives a value to the profeffed object of enquiry, which 
is of importance only fo far as it furnifhes a centre for adapting and 
conneéting fcattered and infulated fragments of antiquity. But thefe 


being enabled to unite and contribute their feveral minute degrees of 


evidence, frequently conititute, at laft, a compound body of im. 
portant teftimony, tending to reitore fome order into the confafion, 
and to diffufe fome light through the obfcurity of the origin of 

antient hiftory. 
‘© Should I not have fucceeded to the fulleft extent of my undez- 
taking, I flatter myf&Jf I fhall, at all events, have fixed the quarter 
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from whenee the knowledge of the true folar fyftem was acquired % 
by thefe ancient fages, who carried the feience of Egypt into the 
fouih of Traiy, and thall alfo have pointed out the equivocation which 
eecafioned its lofs in Greece, and which engendered, in its place, 
fuch wild and untenable theories. Should I, on the other hand, be 
fo fortunate as to feem to have made good, as far as the prefent 
mode of difculfion will allow, the whole of the argument, we fhall 
then have acquired a glimpfe of three diftinct points, difcernible 
even in the obf{curity of the fabulous ages, and indicating three im- 

rtant and fucceeding periods of early Grecian hiftory. 

“\ iit, When the “original occupants of Greece inhabited their 
country, independent of any foreigners. 

 2dly. When fubjects of the firft Egyptian Monarchy, (of which 
nothing reuains in the form of hiftory, except in the Mofaic annals, 
though much in the way of fragment and traditiun,) introduced 
tkemfelves into Italy and Greece, ard on the coafts of Afia Minor, 

** sdly. When, after the extin¢tion of that ancient kingdom, 
thofe fhores were vifited by tribes of Afiatics from the neighbourhood 
of Phenicia, and particularly Arabians, of whofe early influence in 
thofe parts, I may, on a remote occafion, hazard an opinion.” 


We are glad to fee Mr. P. make fuch a promife, aud,fhall, 
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Arr. IX. Bubble and Squeak, a Galli-manfry of Briti~a Beef, 
with the Chopp'd Cabbage of Gallic Philofophy and Radical 
Reform. By the Author of “© Topfy-turvy, are ge &e.”" 
Svo. Pp. 55. Price 2s. Wright. London. 1799. 


ie gave us infinite fatisfaction to behold another offspring of a mufe, 
whofe former productions had afforded us fodarge a flock of ratio. 
nal arnufement ; and high as our exp eclations were naturally raifed, by 
a recollection of the talents which the bard had previoully difplayed, 
they were by no means difappointed on the perufal of the elegant lit- 
the work before us. It thorr, the Bubble and Squcak, which the bard 
has prepared in his poetical frying-pan, can {carcely tail to pleafe any 
tafte that has not been vitiated by the chian of J acobinifm. Of the 
ingredients of which this favoury dith is compofed, we fhall extract 
fome few, in the hope that they will fo pleafe ihe palate of our rea- 
ders as t0 induce them to purchafe the whole. | 
Having defcribed the vain attempt of the infurgents of old, Ty- 
cous, | Mimas, Rhorcus, Porphyrion, and Enceladus, to create a revo- 
in the celeftial regions, in order to begeme direders of Olym- 
pus, 
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y and depicted their melancholy fate, he thus invokes a pattios of 
modern times : 


“¢ Fam’d Oraror of Parace Yarp, 
Thy melting eyes O lend the bard ! 
Lend him thy bowels of compailion, 
And pathos of the newett fathiony 
To wail, with f{ympathiling grief, 
The lofs of each infurgent chief ; 
For when a gtand atch-rebel dicsy 
In F*x’s civic eulogies 
(Like homely jade by beauty-wafhes 
Or: fugar candy from molafles) 
Reg’nrated, transform’d, refin’d 
He. foars the nobleft of his kind, 
Heroes and demigods among, 
A gilded fly from ordure fprung.* 

+Hung be the Shakfpeare’s bar with black, 
Stript off an undertaker’s back ! 
The club’s conven’d.— Yield day to might ! 
Waiter !—but half the candles light ; 
And half of that fame half {nuff out { 
Excticnutren’> Wuuics can dine without. 
Cold be the cod fith, cold the firloin. 
The claret not worth two-pence fterling, 
The punch of brandy void and lemon, 
The foup black broth of Lacedemon, 
The beef tteaks fcorch’d, the oytters ttinking, 
The port fit for the devil’s drinking, 
Halt boil’d too let the pudding come 
A mealy wafte without a plumb ; 
And let Dutch herrings thed their pickle 
In fympathy with tears that trickle 
Down Oppofition cheeks and nofes 
While F*x, his friend’s apotheofis 
Proclaims the folitary herald 
Of all thy virtues, fell F***g****d ! 
‘Yo kind oblivion loth to truft 
Defunét rebellion’s facred duft !°’ 


The bard next exhibits two pictures, one of true philofophy, the 
other of French philofephy, or rather philo/ophi/m. 


*¢ So hails the democratic ftrain, 
Puitosophy, thy patriot reign ! 
So found the lore, é pure the theme 
Of thine inebriate académe ! 





a — 


* © See Mr Fox's Speech at the Whig Club, June 6, 1798.” 


‘ dlung be the heav'ns with biuck,—Yield day to nig! hit 1” 
Heary Vi. Vand. A@ 1, 
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| ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
Philofophy !———Not thou of old 


Heav’n-born to blefs an age of gold— 
Whofe penetrating glance deferied 

The bounds which right from wrong divide, 
Aud on the wretch indignant frown’d 
Who dar'd thofe contraries confound ; 
Pailofophy, at whofe command 

Kled anarchy and ftrife the land, 

Peace rais’d her olive-circled brow 

And plenty*bloom’d on every bough ; 
Benignant at whofe fide enthron’d, 
Rexiicion her Farr Sister own'd; 
While both their inftitutes combin’d 
To humanize and blefs mankind.— 

«¢ Far other characters arife ! 
Far other profpeéts court our eyes 
PHtLosOrPHY REVERS’D we view 
Not of the Old fchool but Tue Newe 
Philofophy, which fets at nought 
All that was dear and facred thought, 
And leaves for probity no room 
In this world or the world to come : 
Here decollates as ufelefs lumber, 

There dooms it to eternal /lumber,* 

Philofophy, of curit extraction, 

Whom intidelity and faction 

Evok’d from midnight darknefs Stygian 
To plunder and protcribe religion, 

And half th’ infenfate globe enfnare 
With hollow fmile and tinfel’s glare : 

As Paphos’ fov’reign meretricious 

Rofe trom the fea fo fair and f{pecious, 
Yét, {pite of all that lovers fwore, 
And poets lied, was but awh—. 
‘hilofophy, inveterate foe 

Of order, truth, and peace below, 
Whofe rancour never can be fpent 

Till each rever’d eftablifhment, 
Ecclefiaftical and civil, 

Shall be fent packing to the devil. 
Philofophy, whofe grafping hands 

Spit tythe pigs, feize upon glebe lands, 
Rob churchmen of their Chriftinas pye, 
Difpatch their brawn and rofemary ;+ 


Beneath 


«, 





* * La Mort ef un fommeil eternelle.” 


a ,) ‘ , = - ” 
* Eaferyption for a public burial place decreed by the French Convention, 1793: 
+ “ Rofeigary made a part of the ancient decoration of the Brawn’s or Boars 
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Beneath the cloifter’s hallow’d floor 
Burrow to fap their cellar door, 

And broach their cafks of mellow’d juices, 
Long fet apart for pious ufes, 

Philofophy of Gallic climes, 

Parent of unexampled crimes ! 
Philofophy who, while the clouds 
Bright revelation’s day, unfhrouds 
DARK LANTERN OF REGENERATION, 
That will-o’-wifp of the Great Narion, 
Whofe glimmering fparkles emanate 
From rotten pediment o’ the ftatey 

Juft as ftale fifh and carrion trafh is 
Known to emit electric flafhes. 

But if Perception’s door be fhut, 

And denfity of occiput 

Chance to make inadmiflible 

Her Gallic DARKNESS VISIBLE, 
Philefophy fhall crack the pate 

To let it inat any rate ; 

And all who dare to fhut their eyes 
*Gainft its dim gleam /eptemberixe, 

Or guillotine the dogs by fhoals 

Only for beihg blind as moles ; 

Or, if they venture to, befeech 

Her pity, drown ’em all and each ; 

Or cut the varlet’s throats, or gibbet ‘em 
On Tree of Liberty ad libitum, 

Where influence bleft of Gallic tky 
Their dark ariftocratic dye 

May bleach to pure democracy.’’ 


The Radical Reform of our modern ftate empirics, is aptly 
defcribed as general ruin; and the juftice of the defcription is 
proved by a letter from the well-known J. H. Stone, to John 
Horne Tooke, that was produced on the trial of the Rev. Mr, 
Jackfon, at Dublin, in which the writer anticipates, with rap- 
ture, the joyous period, “ whea the various parties of Munis. 
TERIALIsts and) Oppostrronists, Dissenters and CHurcuH- 
MEN, Noses, Prizstrs, and Kines, fhall fick into one Unois- 
TInGUISHED Mass or Ruins; and wothing jhall be feen or ac 
knowledged but true Propie, the Sacred Voice OF THE 
ae ob Bt ed 


Head —as appears from the fubfequent ftanza of an old Chriftmas carol, printed 
by W yukyn de Worde, A. D. 1521. 
** Caput Apri defero, 
** Reddens laudes Domino. 
** The Bore’s Heed in hande bring I 
** With Garlands gay and Rolemary, 
** T pray you all fing merely 
at Qui cltis in convivio,” 


NO. XII, VOL, IIT, U Propie,’® 
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Peorte.’ Due pre-eminence is giv en, among the herd of reformers, 
to the great patriot to whom this curious epiftle was addrefied ; to the 
man who after he had taken orders, reviled, with b! lafphemous ribal. 
dry, the ceremonies of epifcopal ordination ; who early difplayed the 
benevolence of his difpofition, by threatening to ‘ ‘dye his black 
coat red, with the blood of his enemies ;’? who expofed the true caft 
of his mind, by his conieffion, that, had he liv ‘ed in the unh: ippy days 
of our firft Charles, he would have beena Reoicipe by choice ; who 
has fince exhibited a fair {pecimen of republican honetty » by fecking 
afituation which he could not hold without a yearly income of Three 
Hundred Pounds, and foon after fubfcribing a declaration that his in. 
come did not exceed Sixty ! 


‘¢ Patrons of Courier, Poft, and Chronicle ! 
Whig fectaries, and whigs canonical ; 
Chairmen of oppofition revels, 

W! hig printers leagued with all your devils ; 
Ou tdnuncs, who« limb C tebating roitrums, 
What are your alterative noftrums 
‘To H**ne T**xr’s REFORMATION BROOM, 
‘That {weeps an empire to its doom ! 
Doctors of med’cine grow renown’d 
$y dint of making fick men found ; 
Fame- feeking DOCTORS POLITIC 
With trite harangues make found men fick,® 
And though they oft get nothing by ’t, 
Prefcribe and g give advice for {pite : 
Patent pretend from mob-authority 

Fo purge a plethoric majority, 

And cure the fturdy wights who thwart ’em 
Of loyalty ,—fecundum artem, 

Yetev’ry do¢tor’s but a dunce 

‘To him who kills and cures at once, 

‘The conftitution in a breath 
Recruits by bleeding it to death, 
Refolve H**ne T**kr,’this paradox ! 
(For, proof againit Old Bailey thocks, 











— _- —— + 


* « This was literally exemplified by the gcerissinc Banatster, whofe tide o! 
eloguence, however it may inundate W eRminites Hail, does not always afcend to 
ligh water mark in Saint Stephen's Chapel, where ao abrapt prscONTINUANGE ha 


repeatedly damin'd its flow.—This rhetorical en-edam-azement was fenfibly fl nt 
when the ¢ pondence with Lord Grenville relpepting the negociation for peace 
at Paris was fubmitted to the Houfe : at which jun&ure the barrifter’s elocution, 
encountering a enzim of confcieuce or a twit of the colon, he dropped as fud- 
denly as the tinged flick of a thy-rocket, upon the green baize : bench, having with 
difficulty articulated, like Lear's unnatural daughter, aa Sent sick, Ow sick ! l= 
Phis excited fuch a pchening /y~petey among the members near him, that our oratot 


tee 


might pave, not unteatonab!lv. implicated them in Avs aif order witha ** Sic Vos "= 
y as H—kxer, the neareit of them, immediately replied : “Sick! Never 
mourithat! Gounj—l HAWE BEEN SICK EVER SINCE YoU BéeGcan,.” 
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What nobler triumph couldit thou boatt, 

Unlefs to fill th’important poft 

Of meaneft private in the bands 

Of maidlin cits whom F*x commands* 

A bankrupt caufe and cheft to aid)— 

ItLustrious CuieF or Wuic-Bricaps !——~ 

Thou who, by fuch a general led, 

Wouldit dye thy cait-off black coat red, 

Shoulder thy firelock and take aim 

At monarchy, the nobleft game, 

And neither confcience-ftruck nor forry, 

Search through the ranks thy royal quarry.t—— 

Oh deign to itate with juft precifion 

(Reveal’d to thy prophetic vifion 

And current in anticipation) | 

The fum, exceeding calculation, 

Of public happinefs accruing 

From UnpistincutsnasLe Ruin! 

Shew how the wreck of ranks and orders 

Shall give us peace in all our borders 

And bleft equality repay us 

If we convert thg realm to chaos— 
hew how, in cutting off a crown’d head 

The rights of citizens are founded ! 

Shew us how freedom fanGions flaughter, 

And changes blood to holy water ! 

As Spain’s Jack Ketch of ancient date, 

When Carlos quarrell’d with his fate, 

Admonith’d him ;—** Pray, Sir, be fleady ; 

“°TIs FOR YOUR GOOD THAT I BEHEAD YE.”’ 





After correting two typographical errors of fome confequence, the 
firt of which occurs in p. g. the fourth line from the bottom, where 
G*rr*w fhould be G**tt*n; and the fecond in the note to Pp. 30, 
where L**dsd***e, fhould, we conceive, be L*nfd**e, we fhall pro- 
ceed (again recommending this poetical treat to all lovers of humour, 
originating in a pure fource, and dire¢ted to a laudable end,) to ferve 


up the fecond courfe. 





* « Such are the doétrines of Mr. Hornet Tooxr, and he is the man who decleres 
that from Mr. Fox he has nothing more to afk, nothing more to expe; and that it 
will be the utmoft of his ambition to be the M&anest PRivaTE in thofe ranks which 
Mr. Fox /hall command.” 

* The country cannot be too often reminded of turs Unton and of the prin- 
ciples upon which it is founded.”"—Anti-Jacobin, Apnl 9, 1798. 

+ © It was thought a daring expretiion ot Oliver Cromwell im th e time of Charles 
the Firft, that if he found himfeif placed oppofite to the King in battle, he would 
difcharge his piece into his bofom as foon as into any other man’s. I go farther ; 
_ i lived in sp days, I would not have waited for chance to give me an oppor- 

tunity of doing my duty; I would have /ows ht hn im thro oh the ranks, and, with 
Out the jeaft perfonal enmity, have difcharged iny piece i rity his boloai, rother than 
into any other man’s.”=-J. H. Tooke’s Letter to Tonieei 
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Art. X. Crambe Repetita; a Second Courfe of Bubble and Squeak, 
or Britifh Beef Galli-maufry’d; with a Devil’d Bifcuit or Two 
to help Digeftton and “ clofe the Orifice of the Stomach.”’ By 
the Author of Topfy-turvy, &c. S8vo. Pp. 83. Price 2s. 6d, 
Wright. London. 1799. 


WHIGS and Reformers, French and Englifh, conftitute the princ?. 
pal difhes of this fecond courfe, which will afford to the poetical epi. 
cure as rich a treat as the firft, as a few fpecimens will fuffice to demon. 
ftrate. After tracing fome of the confequences of the reforming prin- 
ciple, when reduced to practice, as it has been in France, the bard 
thus proceeds ; 


‘¢ Adepts in alchemy retiown’d 
Boaft they’ve the wond’rous fecret found 
Bafe goin of Birmingham to mould 
And metamofphofe into gold ; 

And royal Midas with a touch, 

Old fablers fay, could doas much.* | 
Play’d he at commerce or all-fours ? 
His counters chang’d to luidores ; 

He ftrokes his chin and all admire 

His briftly beard become gold wire : 
And, fed with choice rappee, his nofe 
A living mine of gold duft glows : 
He walk’d his field and faw the fod 
‘Teem with a crop of golden rod :+ 
He feiz’d his oaken ftaff ; behold 

In ’s hand the Sybil’s branch of gold !f 
Of hock and water on his table he 
Brew’d at each gulp aurum potabile :§ 
Converted codlins bought for farthings 
To apples of Hefperian gardens :| 
Pilchards and herrings in his difh 
Transform’d themfelves into gold-fifh : 
Saufage envelop’d in a thin gut 

He chang’d into a golden ingot : 

Of muttard pot he next laid hok, 

But grafp’d, in lieu, a pot of gold. 
Your Vauxhall flice of ham or beef 
He matticated to gold leaf; 





* 6. 





Aurea fingens 
Omnia. 7 
+ * Aurea meffis erat n= 
t “ Ilice dctravit virgam, vitga aurea faéta eft.” 
§ ‘* Mifcucrat puris autOvem muneris undis, 
Fufile per ri€étus aurum fluitare videres.” 
a demptum tenet arbore pomum, 
Hefperidas donaile putes. —————”” 
Ovid Met. Lib. XL. 











And 
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And bade black-puddings tranfmigrate 
Into rouleaus upon his plate. 
‘* But in THAT COUNTRY Where CONFUSION 
Ufurps the name of Revolution, 
And pettifoggers and fow gelders 
Senates and councils form of elders, 
Since legiflative confifcation 
Anfwers all end of tranfmutation, 
Gold-making ’s deem’d a forryer trade - 
Than ’tis to fteal it ready made : 
And, fince they ’re well convinc’d to boot 
That wealth of evil is the root, 
They wifely wage inveterate quarrels 
With ore that would corrupt their morals ; 
Which that they may preferve intact 
ey Midas’ talent counteraét, 
And by their grand financial my ftery 
(Unparallel’d in modern hiftory 
In whofe gazettes they bounce and vapour) 
Reroro their luidores to paper ; 
Make fpecie at their touch reducible 
To nought in requifition-crucible ; 
Enfepulchre men’s gold and plate 
In grand Crufophagus of ftate, 
From whence regenerated cafh is 
Hatch’d like a Phoenix from its afhes, 
And, freed in purgatory Gallic, 
From its corporeal part metallic, 
Again to circulation fprings 
On metaphyfic paper wings : 
’Till, by the plund’rers who devis’d 
Its fabrication exorciz’d, 
And of all tenure difpoffefs'd,* 
Evaporates the sWINDLING PEST : 
While famith’d dupes behold dismay’d 


' CrepIT’s PALE GHOST FOR EVER LAID.” 


The treatment of the Dutch by their French allies, is explained 
with equal humour and accuracy ; and the long fpeeches of Mr. Fex, 


or, 








* Lecroirait-on? C’était /¢ minifire de finances luimeme, qui, pour anéantir les 
mandats, les avoit effectivement avilis en faifant jouer fecrétement a la baiile.”"— 
D'Ivernois, Tableau Hiftorique. ». go. 

“ Ramen (le miniftre des finances) a compRtement réuM a porger la circulation 
d'affignats et de mandats; et certes i) faut canvenir que leur Exsy aété vrament 
digne de ieur début {ur la théatre de la révolution. Ils s’ étaient introduits par ua 
Vou PuaLIC Commis fur les vrais propriétaizes ; ils ont difparu a V aide d’ une foule 

¢ vors,+ tantot publics, tantot fecrets, commis fur les faux propri¢taires —-p. gg. 

* See thefe robberies feverally {pecified in an enumeration of decrees apd alle of 
the Dire€iory. Tableau. r. 49. Notes 
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at the different taverns of the metropolis, are turned into verfe, and 
accompanied with fuitable notes, The ‘* Devill’d Bifcuits’’ con. 
fit of an admirable ballad, occafioned by the conduct of Earl 
Srannopre, who did not f{cruple to declare himfelf ‘4 Sans Culotic 
Citizen’’ in the Houfe of Lords; ** The Syftem Shattered”? a Jeu 
a’Efprit, of which Mr. Fox and his Chere Ame are the fubjects ; 
“© A Cruft for a Conveyancer,’’ in which the unfortunate biographer 
of Lord Mansrik£ op is lafhed for fome ¢riffimg mifreprefentations in 
the veltry room of Queen’s Square church; and a neat _—- and 
an Impromptu, which we fhall extract, as a favourable {pecimen of 
the author’s abilitics in that fpecies of compofition,— 


«¢ Some of the Breap with which the French fed their prifoners 
of war, having been brought to this country, was analyzed by the 
direétion of Lord Grenvituz, and found to have been made of 
Horfe-beans, together with fome ingredients of a coaifer quality, 
mixed with a certain proportion of common Sanp. 

©‘ EPIGRAM. 
«6 Say why with Sawn, inftead of Wheat, 
Frances kneads her Captive’s Cruft ?>— 
*Tis but to execute her threat: 
‘ My FOES SHALL BITE THE DUST.” 


* IMPROMPTU 
“ In Admiration of the Downy Luxuriance faintly foadowing th 


lower Hemi/phere of an Heavenly Countenance. 


“Saint Tuomas Aquinas* all Angels fuppofes 
With Bearps are provided as well as with Noles : 
Yet no text has been found to confirm what he faith, 
And make it an item of Orthodox faith.— 
Sure to help a lame Sainr o’er a flile is no fin! 
€ You'll find Chapter and Verfe, ‘Tom, on Caroiine’s Chin,” 


Arr. XI. The Caldron; or, Follies of Cambridge. A Satire. 
8vo. Pp. 26. Price 2s. Robbins, Winchefter; Robinfons, 
London. 1799. 


A veteran fage, at the ebb of life, here affumes the office of a 
fatirift, in order to expofe to his fon the fafhionable follies and vices 
of an Univerfity, at which he is deftined to complete his education, 
"Though, in the felection of objects for the exercife of his fatire, he 
difplay the judgement of age, in the vigour of his lath he evinces 
the fire of youth, ‘The lines are, with few exceptions, nervous and 
ftrong, and the admonitions, without any exception, falutary and 


—— 





* “A celebrated teacher of fchool divinity in the Univerfities of Italy, about 
middie. of the thirteenth century~commonly called the ANGELICAL 
ocToR.” 


{eafonable, 
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feafonable. But he fometimes extends his caution too fur, and, in 
defcribing the amufements on which the Cantabs waite that. time 
which ovght to be devoted ‘to literary purfuits, he occa fio nally be. 
comes ludicrous, by ‘* comparing great things with fmall. ‘Thus, 
in his defcription of fen-thooting, and its bad confequences, he 
fays— 
«¢ While the ftaunch pointer feants the deflin’g prey, 

And frequent devaftation cheers their way ; 

Yet comfort flies them on the dreary watte, 

And wan fatigue affails regardlefs hi fis.” peat. 


The fatigues of the fhooters are compare ca with thofe which Hanni- 
bal and his followers experienced in their memorable paflag we over 
the Alps! ‘Fhe lines which we have quoted are very indiiferent, 
bat thofe which follow are highly poetical, particularly the third 
verfe :— 


‘¢ ?T was thus, o’er Apennine’s tempeftuous brow, 
The Punic legions toil’d through worlds of fnow : 
They brav’d the guardian fends of Winter’s throne, 
And Nature funk, e’er warriors dei gn’d a groan.”” Pp, 12. 


In the fecond verfe of the poem, flown is ufed for fed :— 
*© On filent wing my noon ef life has fows.’’ 


But thefe defe&ts are too trifling to conterbalance the merits of the 
fatire, The progrefs of Free.thimking and Atheifm is deplored in 
fuitable trains, and the profligacy of certain Englifh and French 
writers, in propagating {uch pernicious principles, is lafhed, with 
becoming energy, in the following paflage :— 


‘© Mourn, hiftory, that in Hume’s or Gibbon’s page, 
The dark affailin mingled with the fage, 
Willing to ftrike, to ftab, yet, tlave to fear, 
Lurk’d in the fordid ambulk of a fneecr, 
Tutor’d with coward head the murdercr’s heart, 
Veil’d in philanthropy the deadly. dart, 
And fhower’d, while Faith unguarded pac’d the field, 
His miffile treachery on the Chriftian’s thicld. 
** Seek ye for guilt that may with this compare ? 
See Gallia canonize the fage Voltaire. 
“« Voltaire, the fmiling villain, fawning foe, 
Who fpake of peace, and aim’d the murdcrer’s blow ; 
Whofe canker’d fearch, elaborate in crime, 
stumbled with erring hafle from clime to clime, 
Glean’d from the retufe of each loofer age 
The thin mofaic of his glittering page, 
And drain’d the black recefles of his foul 
To grace and taint the philofophic bowl. 


Others. have been renown’d, but he fupreme, ‘ 
Deep-fraught with fin, and prattic’d to blafpheme. 
U4 Somme 
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Some flee, fome flight, fome war ’gainft themes divine : 
But he with impious worfhip mock’d the fhrine, 
Troubled with feet unbleft the fount of life, 
And tower’d a victor in the mifcreant ftrife. 

“Tn thefe, the fworn feducers of mankind, 
For yon proud fhades an archetype I find. 
A thoufand marks her kindred worth proclaim, 
Their power, how different, but their end the fame, 
Nor ye, the fluttering fcorn of Granta’s youth, 
Shrink from the fummons of infulted truth, 
Nor plead for innocence the want of {kill, 
‘That wounds full oft, yet lacks the ftrength to kill, 
Vice, weaknefs, arrogance, entail difgrace, 


And brand an infidel in every face.” Pp. 23, 24. 


Art. XII. Four occaftonal Poems, as a Specimen of an intended 
Publication, (by Subfcription,) of a Mifcellaneous Colle&ion, 
naw preparing for the Prefs. By the Rev. Lawrence Halloran, 
late Chaplain of His Majeity’s Ship Le Pompée. 8vo, Pp. 23, 
Price (to Non-Subicribers) 1s. given to Subfcribers, Debretr, 
Rivingtons, London, 1799. 


WE hall fuffer.the author to explain, for himfelf, the motives 
which influenced the compofition of thefe poems, and which, were 
their merits much lefs than they are, would, we are not afhamed to 
fay it, fecyre them a favourable reception from dzti-Facabin critics. 

*€ Quo femel eft imbuta recens, fervahit odorem 
*¢ Tefta diu!” 

‘© If this adage of the poet be true, (as, it is prefumed, the experience of ages 
has proved it to be,) it mui be admitted a concern of the higheft importance to 
fociety, ‘ That the minds of the rifing generation be early imprefied, not only 
with found principles of morality and religion, in addition to the ufual literary 
acquirements, but with fentiunents of loyalty, and true patriotifm alfo, as the 
beft antidote, in marurer years, to thofe ipecious, but delufive, political opinions, 
which, of late, have become too generally prevalent!’ ‘To effeét this detirable 
object, in the confined fphere of a private feminary, was the auchor’s motive in 
compoting the annexed poems; —to extend their influence more widely is the 
purpote of this publication: and the intention will, he hopes, apologize to a 
gandid public, tor the moderate degree of poetical merit, to which his produc- 
tions lay claim.” 


We have before had very ftrong proofs of the found principles of 
Mr. Halloran, and, convinced as we are of his abilities to difcharge, 
with propriety and effect, the very important duties of a preceptor 
to youth, he has our molt fervent withes for his complete ical in 
the arduous tafk which he has impofed upon himfelf, Parents cannot 
be too cautious in inveftigating the moral and gs eg principles, 
{and the connection between the two is much clofer than it may ap- 
pear to fuperficial obfervers to be,) of thofe whom they entruft with 
the ferious care of forming the infant minds of their offipring. Exe 

ndinicl treme 
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treme caution, in this refpect, is a duty which they owe to them- 
{elves, to their children, and to the community. 

The poems confit of three Prefatory Addrefis, {poken at the 
annual exhibitions by the author’s pupils, in 1794, 1795, and 1796, 
and a Latin Odeto Prince Adolphus. ‘They all breathe a fpirit of 
loyalty and piety that reflects honour on the author’s heart, while, 
as poetical compofitions, they place his abilities in a very favourable 
point of view, 
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THE DRAMA. 





Arr. XIII. Goetz, of Berlichingen, with the Iron Hand, a Tragedy. 
Tranflated from the German of Goethé, Author of ** The Sor- 
rows Of Werter, &c.’’ By Walter Scott, Efq. Advocate, Edin- 
burgh. S8vo. Pp. 202. Bell. London, 1799. 


T was in the fifteenth century, during the reign of Maximilian, the 
firft emperor, that Goetz, of Berlichingen, (tlre hero of our 
drama) flourifhed ; before this period, every German noble who held 
a fief immediately from the Espperor, exercifed, on his eftate, a 
{pecies of fovereignty fubordinate only to the imperial authority. 
Thus, from the princes and prelates poffeffed of extenfive territories, 
down to the free knights and barons, whofe domains confifted of acaf 
tle anda few acresof mountain and foreft groand, cach was a petiy 
monarch upon his own property. 

Among the extenfive rights conferred by fuch a conftitution, that of 
waging war againft each other, by their own private authority, was 
mott precious to a rage of proud and military barons. Thefe private 
wars were called feuds. 

As the empire advanced in civilization, the evils attending feuds 
were fearfully felt. Each petty knight was authorized by law to 
make war upon his neighbours, without any other ceremony, than 
three days previous defiance by a written form. In procefs of time, 
the refidence of every free baron became a fortrefs, from which a band 
of marauders was always ready to fally out in obedience to the im. 
pulfe of his will. At length, whole bands of nobles ufed to league 
together for the purpofe of mutual defence, againft their more power- 
ful neighbours, as likewife for that of predatory incurfions againit 
the princes, free towns, and ecclefiaftic ftates of the empire. “Thofe 
confederacies were diftinguithed by various titles; fuch as the bro. 
therhood of the Mace, the Knight’ of the Bloody Sleeve, &c. A. 
midit the obvious evils attending fuch a ftate of fociety, it mutt be 
acknowledged, that the moft heroic virtues were frequently called into 
exercife. Men, daily expofed to danger, and living by the conitant 
exertion of their courage, acquired the virtues as well as the vices of 
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a favage ftate, and, among many inftances of cruelty and rapine, occur 
examples of the moft exalted valour and generofity. If the fortrefs of 
a German knight were the dread of the rich merchant and abbor, ir 
was often the ready and hofpitable refuge of the opprefied peafant and 
the weary pilgrim. Though the owner fubfitted by the plunder of 
the opulent, yet he was frequently beneficial to the poor. The {pirit 
of chivalry contributed much to foften the charatter of thefe morali. 
zing nobles. A refpect for themfelves taught them generofity towards 
their prifoners. No German noble, for inftance, if made captive, 
was confined in fetters orin a dungeon, but remained a prifoner upon 
his parole, moit commonly in the cattle of his gonqueror. 

Such was the ftate of the German nobles, when, on the feventh of 
Auguft, 1495, was publifhed the memorable edict of Maximilian, for 
the eftabliihment of the public peace of the empire. By this ordi. 
nance, the right of private war was totally abrogated, under the pe. 
nalty of the Bex of the empire, to be inforced by the imperial cham. 
ber then inftirated. This was, at once, a fentence of anathema, {e. 
enlac and fpiriiual, containing the doom of outlawry and excommu- 
nication. And the princes, bifhops, and free towns combined to en. 
force it, with no fmall feverity, againft the petty feudatories, who 
Rtruggled hard againft the execution of an edict, that declared their 
contederacics unlawful, and wrefted from them the power of refifting 
their richer neighbours. 

On the jarring intereits of the princes and clergy on the one hand, 
and of the free knights and petty imperial feudatories, on the other, 
arife the incidents of the drama before us. 

The hero, (Goetz, of Beilichingen,) was, in reality, a zea'ous 
champion for the privileges of the free knights, and was repeatedly 
laid under the ban of the empire tor the feuds in which he was enga- 
ged; and from this ban he was only releafed in confequence of his 
high reputation for gallantry and generofity.* 

The tragedy of ** Goetz of Berlichingen,’? was written, we are 
told, by Goethe. It contains, however, few of thofe touches of na- 
ture which chara¢terize the author of ** the Sorrows of Werter.’’ It 
is faid alfo, to have been written in imitation of the manner ot 
Shakfpeare ; but in our eyes it refembles Shakfpeare very faintly ; 
whether we confider its ityle or expreflion, the outlines of its charac. 
t-rsor its incidents. Yet, in Germany, it is the object of enthufi- 
altic admiration, owing, perhaps, tothe force of national partiality 
towards a performance which exhibits a ftrong and faithful picture of 
the ancient manners of the country. 

Kron the favage difpofition of a peafantry inured to war, the 
moft dreadful atrocities were often committed—fuch as the following 
feene exhibits, in colours fhocking to humanity. 





* The lifeof Goetz was publifhed at Nurenberg, in 1731, and fome account 
bis exploits, with a declaration of feud illued by him ayainit thet city, will be 


pound ia Meulel’scaquiry mto luitory, Vol. iv.—Zranjlater. 
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a Agillaze plundered by the i fur rent peafantry. juricks and tumult, women, old men, 
yeah ananag% flr th Ji4s 
Oli Man. Away! away! fly trom the muidcrag dogs ! 

Woman. Sacred heaven! How blood-red is the hea ven! How blosd-red the 
ring fun { 

Another. Tis 

Agus . My hulband! My hufband! 

Old 2 Man 2. Away ' aw ay ' tothe wood! (Exeunt.) 
Enter l mak and Lutui gets. 

Link, Look. round; you aie in at the deat!) —trom whence ? 

Mezler, From Weintberg.— There was a feait! 

Link How 

Mezler. Weitabb’d them all in fuch heaps, it was a joy to fee it! 

Link. All whom ? 

Mezler. Ditrich Von Weiler Jed up the dance. There was {port for thee! We 
were all in a raging heap round the church ftceple. He looked out and withed te 
treat with us. Bat! a ball through his head —Up we rufhed ike a tempeit, and 
the fellow foon made his exit by the wmdow. Then we brought out thirteen of 
the nobility—in alleighty. What a fhouting and jubilee among our boys, as the 
broke loofe upon the long vow of miferable rich fiinets. Heaven and earth! how 

} 


they flruggled and ftared on each other! We fusrounced them, and killed every 
foul with pikes. Lfadit thou feen how the fellows writhce in a Keep, and croaked 


} oa | ju | } ” 


! Jt warm’d my heart like acup of brandy. 


like frogs 

Would that this picture were Only juitasa reprefe ntation of the 
feudal days of Germany. Jt muft bring toevery one’s mind, the out. 
rages of the French reg icides and of the Irifh infus gents. 


The painting of a comet fpeaks the hand of a mafter. 

“ Mgzier, Halt thou icen the great comet ? 

Link, Yes, it isa dreadtul ghaltly fign! As we marched by night, we faw ie 
well. It wenttowards Ains-—— 

Mezler, And was vilible for an hourand a quarter, ke an arm branaifhing a 
fword, and bloody red! 

Link. Didit thou mark the three flars at the fword’s hilt and point ? 
Mezler. And the broad black clouds, teatminated by a thouland thouland Rreae 
mers like lances and like {words ? 

Link, I faw it well—and bene ath a pale white; crofs’d with fiery ruddy 


' 
f ane hoo} yridis " i} r j . TT 
BaAMCS, Aud atnong them gritly fy res with 1ihaywy hai and Wearas 


Mezler. Did you fee them, too ? And how they all fwam about as if in a fea of 
’ P } te 
blood, and {truggled all in confufion enough to drive me mad !’—— 


The gipfey fcene has a terrific wildnefs. P 


; + ; - . .? J , ’ ’ . a 
% Front of a gitfey hutina wild foreft—Night —A fire before the hut, at which fe 


? we oe s : 
the m cf Of ti; ripes ANd G ¢ th weft rains a thunders. 
Mother. Throw fome freth itraw up the thacch, daughter. lt rams fearfully. 
I uler 2 Gipiecy boy 
' 


Boy. A dormoufe, mother! and here, two field mice! 
Mother. Skin them and roall them, and thou fhalt have a cap of their fkins.— 
uu bieedeft! 

Sey. Dormoufe bit me 

other. Gather fome thorns, that the fire may burn bright; when thy father 
comes, he will be wet through and through 
Other gipfey-women enter, with children at their backs 

Firf Woman. Hatt thiou fared well ? 

Second Woman. Ulenough. The whole cou ntry 1s in an uproar: One's life is 
not fale amoment. Two villages are ina light a 

Firft Woman. So it was the fire that glared im the o hymn! looked at it long, for 


a 
maining meteors hay e been fo common : 


~l 


he cat Fain J the iD senters with thy ¢¢ of us Fo }° 


Cubigin, Heard ye the weld hunifmaa 
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Firff Woman. He pafs'd by us but this minute. 


Captain. How the hounds gave tongue '— Wow! wow! 

Second Man. How the whips clang! 

Third Man. And the hant{man cheered them! Hollo—ho! 

Mother. ’Tis the devil’s chac e. 

Captain, Hark; ahorfe! go fee who it is. 

Enter Goetz an hor feback. , 

Goetz. I thank thee, God! I {ce fire —They are gipfies. My wounds bleca 
forely—my foes clole behind ! Great God! thouendeft dreadfully with me 

€aptain. Is it in peace thou comet ? 

Goetz. 1 crave help from you—My wounds are Riff with cold —Afift m 
from my horie. 

Captain. Help him 'a gallant warrior in appearance and language. 

Wolf. (afide "Tis Goetz of Berlichingen ! 

€aptain, Welcome! welcome! what we have is yours. 

Goetz. Ethank you! 

Geptain. Come to my hut ! (Excunt to the hut.) 

Infide of the hut, Captain, Gipfies, and Goetz. 

Captain. Call our mother—let her bring bloodwort and bandages. (Cortz « 
arms himjelf.) Here is my holiday doublet. 

Goetz. God reward you! (the mother binds his wounds.) 

Captain. I rejoice from my heart you are here. 

Goetz. Do you know me? 


Captain. Who does not know you, Goetz? Our lives and heart’s blood are 
youls. 


Enter Grpfey men, 

Gipfy. Horlemen come through the cael —They are confederates. 

Captain. Your purfuers! they {hall not reach youu—Away. (Shricks ') call the 
others. —We know the pailes betterthan they.—We thall bring them down ere they 
ase aware of us. (Exeunt Captain and men gipfies with thetr guns.) 

Goetz (alone.) Oemperor! emperor! robbers proteé thy chilldren ! 
ving of mufquetry is heard.) “Fhe wild forefters! feady and true. 

Enter Women, 
Bivrew. Save yourfelf!—The enemy have overpowered us, 
Goetz. Where is my horfe? 


(a fha rp fe 


Homan. Here! 
Goetz (ginds his horfe and mounts without his armour.) For the laf time you hall 
feel my arm.— Never was it fo weak. (Exit, Tumult.) ) 


Homan. Hegallopsto join our party. (fring.) 
Enter Wott 


Wilf Away! aw ay! all is loft. The e coptsla fhot dead !—Goetz a prifoner.— 
(The women [cream and fy into the wood.) 


We here perceive fome of the wa and raprd ftrokes of Goethe's 
rencil. ‘The above, alfo, may convey to the reader fome notion of 
the conduct of the piece, which is all buftle and activity. "The author, 


ue ay hurries us from place to place, with too great _a degree of ra. 
— tvy.--Modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. ‘To Dr. Johnfon’s 
‘ion of the unities, however, we have long fubfcribed trom a con. 


vi‘tion of its juftuefs, 

With © the invifible tribunal’’ the members and executioners of 
which were unknown, and met in fecret to condemn to death fuch cri- 
minals as other courts of juftice could not reach, we have already been 
made acquainted by feveral tranflations from the German, particularly 
che romance oat A Herman of Unna. With a fcene founded upon 
this extraordinary ‘inftitutin, we fhall conclude our extracts, 

“A qarrete nowt dinly illuminated. The judges of the fecvet tribusa! diftovered rated 
a) me Fred in black cloaks and Aleut 
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Elif Judge. Judges of the fecret tribunal, {worn by the cord and the Reel, ta 
be unpitying in juttice, to judge in fecret, and to avenze in fecret, like the deity, 
Are your hands clean and hearts pure? Ratie then to heaven and cry, Woe upoa 
Mifdoers ! 

dll. Woe! Woe! 

Eldgf Judge. Cryer, beginthe diet of judgement. 

Cryer. cry fer accufation againft mifdoers Whole heart is pure, whofe hand 
isclean, let him accute and call upon the fteel and the cord for vengeance! ven- 

ance! vengeance! 

Accufer. (cemes forward) My heart is pure from mifdeed, and imy hand clean from 
janocent blood : God pardon my fins of ignorance, and frame my fleps to his way! 
—I raifemy hand aloft and cry, Vengeance! Vengeance! Vengeance! 

Eldeff Fudge Vengeance upon whom ? 

Accufer. 1 call upon thecord and upon the flecl for vengeance, againfi Adela 
Von Weiflingen.—She has committed adultery and murder. She has poifoned het 
hufband by the hands of her fervant.— The fervant hath flain himfelf. he hutband 
is dead. 

Eldeft Judze. Swearchthou by the God of truth, that thy accufation is truc ? 

Accufer. Llwear. 

Fideft judge. Dvoiithou take upon thy own head the punifliment of murdes 
andadultery, fhould it be found falfe ? 

Accufer. I take it. 

Eldef Jude. Your voices? (They converfe a minute in low wh) /pers.) 

Accufer, Judges of the Secret Tribunal, what is your doom upon Adela Voa 
Weiflingen, acculed of murder and adultery ? 

EldcR Judge. She thall die! Shall die a bitter and double death! By the dou- 
ble doom of the fteel and the cord, fhall the expiate the double mifdeed. Raife 
your hands to heaven and cry, Woe unto her!——Be fhe given to the hand of the 
avenger. 

Ali. “Woe! Woe! 

Eldeft Judge. Come forth, avenger. (A man advances.) 

Eldef fudye. There haft thou the cord and the fleel !—Within eight days mo & 
thou take her from the face of heaven. Wherever thou findelt ber, let her no longer 
cumber the ground. Judges, ye that judge in fecret, and avenge in fecret, like the 
deity, God keep your hearts from wickedacfs, and your hands trom innocent 
blcod (Zhe Scene clofe ‘a 


The tranflator informs us that © fome liberties have been taken with 
the original, in omitting two occafional difquifitions upon the civil 
law as practifed in Germany—that literal accuracy has been lefs flu. 
died in the tranflation, than an attempt to convey the {pirit and gene- 
tal effect of the piece,’’ and that he is little ‘ diftrufttul of the fide- 
lity of the verfion, owing to the friendthip of a gentleman, of high 
literary eminence, who has obligingly taken the trouble of fuperin- 
tending the publication.” 


Arr. XIV. The Votary of Wealth, a Comedy, m Five AAs ; 73 prr- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By J. CG. Hol- 
man, Author of ‘* Abroad and At Home.” Second Edition. 
8vo. Pp. 87. Price 2s. Longman. London. 1799. 


THOUGH “the Votary of Wealth’? may fcarcely be entitled to 
a place among our firft-rate plays, fuch as ** The Heirefs,” of Bur- 
goyne, or “ The School for Scandal,'’’ of Sheridan; yet we can 
lately pronounce it fuperior to the SpeMres or the Blacheards that have 
ewurcd, of late, the children of diflipation. 
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In this comedy, the dialogue is by no means a tiflue of proverbial 
vulgarities and tragical ceclamation. Obfervations, it is true, are 
here and there interfpe ‘rfed, which are unmeaning or fuperfluous, But 
in general, few pailages occur, which have not a tendency to the 
acceleration of the main dejign. 

The characters, we believe, are jullly imitated from nature. That 
old Viforly and his fon have their prototypes 1n real life, we adler 
from our own obfervation and experience. 

The laws of poetical juftice are here ftriétly obferved, and the 
moral is clear and obvious, not fhrouded in myftery, as it often hap. 
pens in our modern dramas ; where, from the leatiqnent and conduct of 
the hero or principal perfonages, as well as the obfcure application of 
the fable, we fufpect that the author is a fecret friend to foie impofing 
fafhion or tenet of the day, which at the touch of reafon muft ttart up 
in its native deformity. 

The features of the weak and covetous O/d Viforly, and his bafer 
fon Leonard, will at once appear in the following {cene : 


“© Old Iifarly. Well, my dear boy, what news—what news ? 

Leonard” Very importa: t, Sir;—Cleveland isno more. 

Cia Vif. Dear me! dear ime! 

Leon. By this I learn, that the velfel that brought him from Bengal, is wrecked, 
mi he has perifhed. 


Old ¥1f— Poor man! poor man! alas! he was a good twenty years younger than 


1 om.—On!y to think that I thould outlive hm! Ah! there is no knowin - who is 
to goto the grave are Mayhap, I may outlive you, Leonard. (weeping \ 

Leon, Oh! Sir, don’t indulce fuch me! sisal de His death, though, to be 
fure, very dreadful, aud likely. to awaken fenfibilit i the breafts of his relations, 
yet carries w ith itto us a kind of confolation. 

Old if. How do you mean, Leonard ? 

Leon. You know my withto be united to his daughter, and perhaps, h ent 
have had in his mind a different alliance for her. 

Od Fry. Very true. 

Leon. Now my attainment of that objeét is infinitely more fecure ; the mother 


and the girl being both under our roof and likely to continue fo 

Old Vif. Verytrue. Lord, what a blockhead was I, to fall a blubbering, and 
for a mao too, who, though he was my firit coufin, I thould not have knowa trom 
Acam,. But I have a very tender heart. 


Leom. Yes; anda very fo't head Aide.) But now, Sir, to break thefe difmal 
tidings to his wife aod daughter. That mult be my mother’s buf : 

Q ae i ’ ' ’ , ’ > 

Cai. Yes; we wil go and prepare her to make the melancholy d very 


You have the way, my dear Leonard, of pia ne things in a sight} OL VicWe 


Ie is really quitea weaknels, my being fo tender-hearted.” 

We prefer the faithful Oafeverth, of the Votary of Wealth,” 
tothe Zack Buller, of ‘the Birth-day,”’ and are willing to enters 
tain the flatte ring idea, that in the good old honeft domeftic, there is 
fomething characieriftically Englith. 


“© Leonard. You are welcome, Sir. 

Oskworth. Thank you, Sir ;—thank you. So Ibe got to you, at laft. You 
great folkstake a plaguy time coming at. Ma’am, vour humble fervant. May- 
hap I fhould fay, your ladyihip.— Pray excute all faults. 

Leon, Nevermind, Lady Jemima does n't fand on ceremony. 

Oukev. Don't the ? Why then, lady Jemima is a lady juit after my own heart. 

OM Fi, Well, Sir—You come concerning Mr. Cleveland. 

Oskw, Why, yes, Sir, yes. You mui know, Sit, that J am an odd fellow that 
rememapes 
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remember Mrs. Cleveland, (heaven, blefs her!) when fhe was net the height of my 
al hace. Often and often is the time, that I have danc'd her o’ top of it. Ww ell, that 
re isneither here nor there. When her father died—Ah! 1 thal! never forget it—-He 
at has not left a better man behind him. ‘There was not a dry eve in the village ex- 
* cept the undertaker’s .; ; and folks do fay, he cried abit. Well, her father, rood 
7 foul! had met with fo many loffes and croffes, that there was little enough left fos 

his daughter, to live like a lady on, fo fhe was perfuaded by her friends to take a 
at voyage to India, with a couliu of her’s who had retired, and was going to iettle 


rt there. 


Leon. Mr. Cleveland has acquainted me with the reft ; there he married her, and 
from thence, by the feverity of his father, he was forced to fend her. 
he Oakw. Ah, Pee dear! home fhe came again, milerable enough, to be fure 
p- Well, mayhap, all tor the belt. Now fhe wiil beas > ippy asthe days arelong. 
~ Leon. What delight, Sir, you muft feel at the happinets of this family, to 


whom yeu have fhewed fy much attachment! What gratitude do they not owe 
+4 you ! 


up Qukw. Gratitude to me! That is a great miflake of yours, and it behoves me 

to fet you right. Mrs. Cleveland’s father faved me froin ruin ;—:ne and my family 
ef from beggary ; and, I think, he mutt havea bad notion of the veiue of a kindne!s 
A 


done hin who, if he could livelong cnough, would not itrive to repay it down 
to the fiftieth ceneration. 

Leon, What anoble heart ! 

Qukw. Noble heart ! Piha! pfha! fure the world is not fo bad, that a man 
need be prais’d for not being a moniter 


r Leon. Lam proud of the happinets of being known to you. 
my Old Vif. And foam I, moft fiacerely. 

Oukw. Why, to be fure,a mighty metterto be proud of, Gentlemen, being 
a known to an old itupid country bumpkin . Surely you be jeering a body—Dbut if 
“ you be, I can’t find in my heart to be angry; for as long as you are fo good aud fo 
. kind to the dear creatures I love, you may flout and jeer at me, as muchas you 
pleafe. 
"s Leon. We feel the value of fuch inte@rity as y Urs § and be affured, we flail al- 

ways fay lefs of your merit than we think you defers 

ae Old } bij. Always lefst! am you dcferve 
_ Oukuw. Do you know I fhall take that very kind of you. For if you are fy 


good as to fanc Vv 1} lave any delerts at all. you mult in conlciene -th nk t] cy be 


very little; and if fo be you keep you i word ; and fay defs than you think, IL thall 








«Tt ‘? c . ’ 
mighty happy , becaufe then you will jut fay nothing at all. So, Genticmen, as in 
2 duty bound, I am your moft humble fervant.”” ; 
m The prologue, written by G. W. T. Fitzgerald, Efq. and the epi- 
al togue, by John ° laylor, Efq. though not in the beit fty! le of thofe wri- 
ters yand, con fequent ly ’ not gems of the jay rt Wate) Ty have int ini ic work 
ry when coinpared wit h the Brittol Stone ot Miles Peter Andrews. 
We 
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Arr. XV. Subfance of the Speech of the Right. Hao nourahle . 
38 Henry Addington, Speaker of the H, ufe of Cundinn fon the 
ye t2the rf Fe bruary, 1799- ln the Committee of the whofe Hox Cy } . 
fo ow hg »? His Mayefty’s moft £ FACIONS Meffage of “we 22 Z f 
fanwary, relative toa Ireland, was referred, Second “aition. 
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HIS, as might be naturally expected from fuch a Speaker, js 

one of the moft judicious and able fpeeches which we have yet 
read on the much-difcuffed fubjeét of an Union with Ireland. It is 
totally devoid of declamation, tinfelled metaphors, and all the other 
meretricious embellifhments with which the harangues of many 
modern orators are, unfortunately for their hearers and readers, fo 
copioully bedizened; it makes a dirett appeal to the judgement, by 
a fair, candid, temperate, and manly difcuifion of the fubject, wholly 
unmixed by ufelefs digreflions. His remarks on the probable effects 
of what has been called Carholic Emancipation are entitled to par. 
ticular attention :— 


** The Speaker acknowledged, that he was anxious for the removal of the 
moft obnoxious grounds of complaint againft what was termed the Protefiant 
Afcendancy ; but he fought for the attainment of this deftrable objcé, by no 
ether means than thofe of a legiflative Union ; and not at the hazard of thofe 
formidable confequences, which Catholic Emancipation, with all that belonged 
to it, was, in his opinion, calculated to produce. Indeed, if the Catholics were 
true to their confcience and their creed, the Proteftant eftablifhment muft be 
expofed, by fuch a change, to immediate, and, perhaps, inevitable danger; and 
the ftate of the Proteftants, under fuch circumftances, be rendered worle than 
that of the Catholics during any period of the prefent and preceding century. 
If actuated by intereft and paflion, (by which he did not imagine that they were 
likely to be more or lefs influenced than others,) they could not be fuppofed to 
potiefs, without exerciting it, the power of recovering that property of whiclt 
they conceived their anceftors to have been wrongfully deprived: and if, under 
the preient circumftances, the inconveniencies arifing from the difeordant pro- 
ceedings of diftinét Legiflatures have been regarded with anxiety and appre- 
hention, fuch fenfations could not but be applicable, in a far ftronger degree, if 
political power was poffeffed by thofe, between whom, and the Parliament of 
Great Britain, a greater varicty of ditlerences, from various caufes, might be 
expected to arife, and on points lefs capable of reconciliation and adjuftment.” 


Pp. 12, 13. 

In combatirg the obje&ions to the competency of Parliament to 
form an Union, the Speaker adopts the fentiments of Blackitone 
refpecting the plenitude of power enjoyed by that auguft body. 
Many readers may, perhaps, ftart at the language which he employs 
on this occafion, when he afcribes to the Parliament ‘* the power 
and the riyht—to new model the Conftirution, and to alter the fuc- 
ceffion to the Crown, and the efablifoed religten of the country.” 
(wp. 33.) But it muft not be forgotten that he here put an exereme 
cafe, in order to fhew the fallacy of the arguments which had been 
uied by his opponents. Ir will not be dented that what has been 
done once, way be done again. We do not with, however, to dif- 
cufs the abitract queftion of right; nor is it neceflary to urge the 
bar, fupplied by the Coronation Oath, to the exercife, at leaft, of 
a right to alice the efab/iAed religion of the country, fo long as we 


have the happinefs to pofieis fuch a Monarch as now fways the 
feepire of thele realms. 


Art. 
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; ‘VI. A Lette, addrefje d to a Member of rh Trifh _— 

+ a) - 
liament, on the Si ub je ct of the propefed | U nion between Great 
Brita and Ireland, SVO. Pp. 240 Price 1s. Murray and 
Highley. London. I 799° 


THE line of argument adopted by the author of this pamphlet 
is neatly the fame with that taken up by the Speaker of the Houfe 
of Commons, in the fpeech reviewed in the preceding article. His 
ftyle is correct and claflical, and his obfervations befpe ak an upright 
and independent mind ; anxious for the profperity of his country, 
and eager to promote the welfare and happinefs of every defcription 
of his. countrymen. He is of opinion that the conceflions made by 
the Parliament of Great Britain to Ireland, in the year i782, far 
from tending to allay the animofities that prevailed between the 
different parties in the fitter kingdom, only ferved to widen the 
fubfitting breach. His remarks on the plea, that the independence 
of Ireiand would be deftroyed by an Union, are highly pertinent and 
judicious, and will convey to cur readers a jut idea of the ttyle and 
manner of the whole pamphlet :— 


‘Tt is unfortunate for the caufe of truth, that mifreprefentation is reforted to, 
where candour calls for impartiality. In the queftion under difcutiion it is moft 


peculiarly the cafe. Union is ftigmatized with the tule of teudal flavery, and 
the outcry aguinft it is as great as if we had piropofed to reduce the Inih to the 
fiateof Helots. But need 1 point out to your Lordfhip that there is in fober 
reafoning, as well as technical precifion, a wide line of dittin¢tion between an 
incorporate Union and a foederate alliance. In the former cate, upon an in- 


fringement of the fundamental and effential conditions of the Union, the two 
contraéting ftates are left in flatu guo prius. But nothing of this kind can take 
place in a foederate alliance, when one Sovereign, upon bended knee, does 
hemage to the other, and from that day forward becomes his vaflal of ¢ life and 
limb and ‘earthly avor/h ip.’ 

* Taflert, then, that the Union aims at no facrifice of Irith independence, but 


rather renders it more folid and lafiing. But what is this — ifted independence, 
but a phantom, formed to delude and miflead the people? Can Ireland be called 
an independent ftate, when convulfed with internal diforders, which fhe is un- 
able to que a ? when attacked by enemies from without, which fhe is unable to 
keep at bay? having a Parliament that has loft the confidence of the people? 
without an | oan! ?—-without refources ?—and fubfic lized and fupported by Great 
Sritai i, atan annual expence of more than feven millions? Why will the be 


fo blind as to prefer any longer the fhadow of independence to the ful ft mee 
of it? Ww hy, in one word, purfue the eccentric path of a comet, marked with 
blood fhe. land conflagration, when the laws of Nature have given her a fixed pe 
regular orbit in the fyitem, and have conftituted her the enlightening companion 
ola latger planet:” Pp. 8—10. 


In the following obfervations, introduced in the difcufion of the 


quatt on of Parliament tary competency, the fentiments cf the author 
perfectly concur with our own :— 


“The greater part of the authorities to be found in our law books apply to the 
power which Parliaments have of making laws in reneral. The quefison ia the 
fhape it is put by Locke is, ‘That a Legifiature cannot transfer its power into 
other bh ands; for it being but a dele gated truft, they who have tt cann t transfer 
to of hers." But the idea of this ki nd of consraét was never tho ught of till the 
fevyolutionary periods of Britifh hifts ry, when it entered the brains of the m: ud 
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© el . . . 
enthufiafts of the times, and tinged even the writings of grave philofo pherg, 


The abfurdity of the idea may be perceived in the abfurd confe quences whith 
Rouffeau has fairly deduced from it. Its refutation, @ priori, may be found in an 
efiay of the philofophical Hume on the original contract. 

‘¢ The learned and elegant author of the Commentaries on the Laws of Eng. 
land obferves, that * Locke and other theoretical writers, call the power of go. 
vernments a delegated traft which may be returned; ‘ but,’ fays he, ‘ thefe no. 
tions can never be practically adopted, nor can any legal fteps be taken for 
carrying them into execution. For this devolution of power to the peo ple at 
large includes in it a diffolution of the whole form of government eftab! Lith; ed b 
that people, and no human laws will fuppofe a cafe which at once muff d ras 
all law.’ I think, therefore, my Lord, that, in this flage of the argument, | 
may affert, with fome plaufibility, though I do it with great deference, that 
Locke was a greater metaphyfician than politician; that his ideas are fitter for 
the clofet than for the hand to carry into execution; and that if he had been 
invefted with any commanding authority under government, he would have felt 
himfelf as awkward as Guicciardini did in the cabinet, or Machiavel in the 
field.” Pp. i7—19. 





Art. XVII. Obfrvations on the Speec ‘}; of 1 » Ri ght Honourable 
John Fofer, Speaker of the Meafs of : Sande of Frelead, de. 
livered there, April 11, 1799. By a Gentleman az the Bar. 
Svo. Pp. 63. Brice ts. 6d. Downes, Hatchard. London. 799. 


FAR beit from us to put any bar to the claims of this gentleman 
at the bar; we are willing to admit them in the fulleft extent ; and, 
though we cannot fay mach in favour of his ftyle, we readily Ce 
knowledge the ttre neth of his o!} je e€tions to many of the pofitions 
laid down by Mr. Fofter. He is, indeed, the bo/def? advocate we 
have yet met with, on this fide of the queftion. He contends that, 
as, by the Act of 1782, the Parliament of Great Britain gave 
legiflative independence to Ireland, it has an indifputable right to 
take it away, When it has been found that the end for which it was 
given has not been produced; he maintains that the legiflative in- 
dependence of Ireland forms no part of the Confitution ; and he 
quotes, in fupport of his own pofitions, a well-known writer, upon 
whofe treatment, by a /eée Parliament, his remarks are certainly jut, 
but whofe authority can, as certainly, be of no avail to him in tle 
prefent inftance. We are not difpofed to queftion the rig! ht of 
Parliament to take away what it has given, but we conceive that, 
on the point in queftion, the exercife of fuch a right would, to fay 
the leaft of it, be a flagrant breach of faith. On the denen thoug oh 
we cannot fubfcribe to many of the pofitions here laid down, we m af 
allow that the author has fucceeded in expofing the defects of the 
{peech which is the object of his attack. 

We have obferved, in this pamphlet, an unufval number of ortho- 
graphical and typographical errors. 


Arr. XVIII. A Letter to the Pope, on the probable Caufe of the 
War; and that it waits on bis Holine/s to invite the Blefings 
of Peace. An humble Atte mpt, (as far as Fall:bility can g4,) 
Jrom the cool RefleBions of Religious Reafany not dictated by 
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ardent Pafishs, nor warped by plaufible Infinuations of Pre 


lice. By Chriftophilus. S8yvo. Pp. 35. Price 1s. Richafdfon, 
ion. 1799. 
‘fs 


THIS rhapfody is evidently the production of fome well-difpofe ; 
fanatic, who writes and reafons in the true ftyle and fists of 
Methodiftical field-preacher,. The anthor had, probably, vet 
that one of his /vferzors had, on a remarkable occafion, unaccount- 
ably prefumed to afcribe the miferies of the prefent war to the ne 
ftitions of the Roman Catholic religion, vainly endeavouring, by 
train of fallacious argument, and inconclufive reaf ning, to hes 
his ill-founded pofition ; and, therefore, hoped, under the fhelter of 
fuch authority, to introduce his miferable jargon to public notice. 
The following paflage will fuftice to thew the fum and fubftance of 


« 


the argument of Chriftophilus :— 


“ By parity of reafon, this brings us home to the main fubject, which is, to 
eftablith an idea that thefe deftructive wars arofe fr _ and are directed to fweep 
away, the fuperftitious practices of Popery. And, ondly, if rad head of the 
Romith c ‘hure h will abolifh all that is wrong, a ftrive to eft ablith all that is 
right, in religion and virtue, that then the gradual defignation of Providence 
being an {wered, all the evils by which we are furroun ade 4 ‘will, like the darkne {s 
of night at the approach of the rifing fun, be difperfed, and peace and happinets 
eftored in the regions of fuffering Europe.” Pp. 30, 31. 





DIVINITY. 





Arr. XIX. Family Le@ures; or, a coptous Collefion of Ser- 
mons, Jelefed from the moft celebrated Dirvines, on Faith and 
Pradéice. 2 Vols. 8vo. Pp.18g1t. Price 11. 8s. AH the 
Bookfellers. London. 1799. 


6 he IE authors, whofe united labours furnifh this collefion of fer- 

mons, are entitled ‘the moft celebrated divines.’’ Their 
names are as follow :—Adams, Allen, Atterbury, Barrow, Baleuvy 
Batty, Beveridge, naeg Bellamy, Blackall, Brown, Ball, Bundy, 
Burnet, Calamy, Clarke, Coney, Delany, Duke, Fothergill, Gibfon, 
Hickman, Hort, Hoadley, Hopkins, Horne, Hole, Horber} » Harve, 
Ibbot, Jortin, Kennet, Leland, Littleton, Lucas, Lupton, Moor, 
Mofs, Newlin, Newton, Orr, Porteus, Ridly, Rogers, Sharpe, Sher- 
lock, Swift, Stebbing, Stephens, Snape, Seed, Secker, Stillingfleet, 
St. John, Tillotfon, Tilly, Terry, Tottie, T rapp, Wake, Wiifon, 
Webfter, Waterland. 

On unning our eyes over this lift of names, with the word 
“ cel-brated’’ at the head of them, we could not fupprefs a {mile ; 
and, in tranfcribing them, the pen, even of our amanuentis, 


‘hitched’? in aname or twas But, turning to the difvourfes of 
X 2 few 
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few objeurer writers, (we beg the compiler’s pardon,} we judged 
them well deferving their refpective ftations. 

In his advertifement, the editor fpecifies fome of the reafons which 
induced him to think that the above compilation might be extentiy ely 
ufeful :— 


“ T¢ muft always happen, either from indifpofition, diftance of abode, or in. 
elentency of weather, that many ferious perions will be prevented from atrending 
plaees of worfhip and religious inftruction, on the days confecrated to devotion, 
For thefe, family le€tures are particularly adapted. It is reatonab!e to fuppote, 
that many pious perfons, whe traverfe the great deep, confined to a narrow 
habitation, where they can never hear the cheerful chiming of their parith bell, 
muft with to employ a part of the day appointed for meditation, in resding good 
fermons, and that a volume, containing a great variety, at a moderate price, muft 
to them be highly acceptable. It is the cuftom of many families to employa 
part of the Sunday evening in the reading of a fermon. To all fuch, a collectien, 
in which a great choice is prefented in a compact form, cannot fail of being 
found convenient. At fcheols, there is no doubt but that fuch a book will 
fingularly ufeful. It may be added, that, to young ftudents in divinity, a collec- 
tion of fermons, exhibiting a great choice of good models, may be beneficial.” 

To “Family LeStures’’ Dr. Knox, the compiler, has affixed a pre- 
liminary difcourfe, from which the following exiracts, we think, will 
be acceptable to our readers :-— 

«There is nothing of which the enemies of Chriftianity are fo apt to accufe 
its friends as of prejudices. They attribute an humble and reverential accept- 
ance of the gofpel to the prepoffeifions of early youth. To the fame caufe they 
afcribe many moral and Chrittian duties, and have fometimes thewn that they 
would not be reluftant to exterminatg all virtue and all religion, by fixing on 
them the odious appellation of inveterate prejudice. But it is certain that thefe 
pretended enemies to prejudice are powerfully actuated by the very errors which 
they cenfure. They condemn Chriftians, without hearing with patience, or 
confidering with candour, the merits of their caufe. Indeed, there is too much 
reafon to think, that many have rejected the fcriptures, and, confequently, al] the 
doétrines derived from them, who have never beftowed on the books which cons 
tain them a fingle perufal. At a time of life, when all impreffions are deep and 
permanent, they heard fome filly witticifm or fophiftical argument, tending to 
deride or to invalidace the Chriftian religion. They immediately concluded that 
its doétrine was contempub!e, and its proofs unfupported, and could never after- 
wards prevail upon themfelves to give it a due examination.” 

*¢ Similar prepoffeilions have prevented perfons of carelefs minds from recciv- 
ing improvement from the inftruftions delrvered from the pulpit. Sermons, or 
preaching, are, indeed, in the eyes of many who appear to themfelves, or would 
appear to others, men of brilliant and lively parts, fynonymous with al] that is 
tedious or difagreeable.” 

“Yet the efficacy of preaching and the utility of fermons are abundan:ly 
evinced by aétual facts ; by proofs which the wit of the fcorner is not able to 
invalidate, ‘The good charaéters and beneficent actions which have been pro- 
duced by them, are evidences of their utility, which no talent for ridicule can 
deftroy.”"—** Preaching may be, in thefe times, as it always was, one of the moft 
effectual methods of national reformation. The poor have the gofpel preached 
unto them—the poor, who, in the eyes of our common father, are at leaft equally 
eftimable with the moft opulent potentates who glory in earthly grandeur. 
Their poverty frequently precludes the pofiibility of inftruction, in the ordinary 


modes of comprehentive education. Whither fhall they repair for light to 


lighten their native darknets. ‘Che philofopher is, perhaps, deeply engaged in 
metaphytical contemplation, and cannot ftoop to the humble office of inftru¢ting 
the poor. The men of the world are engaged in avarice, pride, and fenfuality. 
Where, then, are theic children of God, but outeafts of men, w feck fos inttruc- 

tion” 
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wen” in righteoufnefs? ‘* Behold, the church openeth her door, and the 


ton 

cher lifteth up his voice. Enter in, ye fons of diltrefs, ye objets of fcorn 
and negiet—enter in, and let the word of God defcend into your hearts by faith 
with thankfgiving. Were not the excellent inftitution of preaching eftablifhed, 
ye might have perifhed in a ftate of ignorance, like that of the lavage, orma 
fate of religious infenfibility, like that of the beafts who perifh.” 

«But the rich and learned are often poor and ignorant in a religious fenfe. 
And it would be injurious tofufpe&.-that inftruGion from the pulpit is not neceflary, 
orat lealt hichly advantageous to them, and, indeed, to men of all ranks, and of 
every denomination.”"—** In the laft century there was fome reafon for complain- 
ing of the lengih and dulnefs of fermons. Controvertial divinity, which was then 
in fgfhion, as it was then frequently conducted, was difmally dull. Divifions 
and fubdivifions were then made, without end and without reafon. The 
preacher often claimed the attention of the hearer to a moft uninterefting com. 
pofition, for the fpace of two hours. It was this practice which induced a very 
ferious and fenfible writer* to compofe a confolatory eflay tor the evil of long 
fermons. But there fubtifts no longer the thadow of a reafon for complaint 
againft the length of fermons, as they are now ufually produced. We are not 
required, like our Lord’s difciples, to watch even fo long as one hour.”—* As 
falvation of fouls is the moft valuable object of the true Chriftian, and as it is 
inconteftibly true that fermons duly preached and duly attended gteatly con 
duce to promote the improvement of heart neceflary to obtain it, let us clofe the 
fubje&t with a devout with, that neither we who preach, nor thofe who hear, 
may be deficient in attention to our bounden duty and fervice.” 

We hefirate not in recommending the numerous fermons before us 
to the favour of the public, being well ailured of their utility,t 
though we could wifh that they had not been thrown together pro- 
mifeyoully. Had they been arranged under certain general heads, 
they might have been rendered infinitely ufeful to thofe defcriptions 
of perfons for whom they were principally intended, 


Art. XX. A Sermon, preached im the Cathedral Church, at 
Lincelu, on Sunday, September 16, 1798, being the Annrverfary 
Meeting of the Governors of the County Hopital, By the Rev. 
George Hutton, B.D. lately Fellow of St. Mary Magdalene 
College, Oxford. Publithed for the Benefit of the Hofpital. 
8vo. Pp. 35. Price 1s. Brooke, Lincoln ; Cadell and Davies, 
London. 1798. 


ANY one who knows the charaéter or talents of Mr, Hutton 
would be extremely difappointed, were he to find any production 
of his pen deftitute of matter to inform or to meliorate the mind. In 
the excelent difcourfe before us, on the fertile topic of Chrifian Cha. 
nty, which is here defined with peculiar accuracy and juitice, the 

rity of the motives which influence the commiffion of good aétions 
is particularly infitted on; and the afflumption of merit to ourfelves, 
for the difcharge of a mere duty impofed on us by the exprefs com. 
mandment of the Creator, moft properly cenfured. That freedom of 
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* Boyle. 
+ To extra& paffages from any of the fermons, by way of fpecimens of the 


Publication, would be abfurd and ridiculous. 
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will, which attaches refponfibility to man, for deeds which, if they 
proceeded from ‘* the irrefitible impreffions of a fuperior power,” 
could not poffibly carry with them any degree of guilt, is ably 
maintained again{t the fanciful theorifts of modern times. ‘* How 
wild, abfurd, and vifionary, then,’’ exclaims this worthy divine, are 
the opinions of thofe dreaming philofophifts, (unwo orthy, as they are, 
of the name of philofophers, } who maigtain that ‘man is a mere 
machine,’ and that ‘ hisattions, as well as every thing that happens 
in the univerfe, are the refult of abfolute neceffity.’ ‘To the author 
of this ftrange dottrine,’ fo admirably fuited to the purpoles of 
modern reformers, whofe inftruments it is neceflary to exempt from 


the fear of incurring the vengeance of heaven, Mr. H. addrefies the 
following note :— 


«* Mr. Godwin muft excufe me when I declare that his do&trine of nece‘Tity is 
utterly contrary to every thing I have ever heard, or read, or thought, or feen, or 
experienced, on the fubjeét. I can never, in any way, perfuade myfelf, thar 
man is fuch a machine as he defcribes. The utmoft extent of the compais of 
my belief falls fo far fhort of it, as not to come within the profpe‘t of a 
poflibility of approximation. And I really am under the neceflity, (not Mr. G.’s 
neceffity, but a neceility arifing from found reafon and ftrong convittion,) of 
believing that the man who can believe the omnipotence of neceffity is himfeif 
a voluntarily paffive machine, under the influence of that nontenfe of neceflity 
which he defcribes ; in other words, that he labours under an imbecility or un- 
foundnefs of mind, which the proper application of alittle common fenfe and 
faber-mindednefs may cafily remove. The aétivity of Mr. G.’s candour, how- 
ever, will certainly attach no blame to me, for difbelieving his doftrine of patfive- 
nefs, becaufe, faccording to his own fyftem,) he muft conclude that my infidelity 
in this article refults from abfolute neceffity. I will, therefore, here take my 
leave of Mr. G. in perfeét good humour, withing him all the happinefs anc en- 
joyment which he can expeét to derive from his flate of paffivencfs, requefting 
him, at the fame time, to practife a little more pafiive obedience and fubmiffion 
to common fenfe, in any future difquititions with which he may be difpofed to 
favour and to illuminate mankind ; and, in particular, that he will be cautious 
of afain obtruding on the world fuch grofs mifreprefentations, fuch unfounded 
calumnies, as appear in his * Adventures of Caleb Williams,’ Pp. 32, 33. 


Mr. H.’s obfervations on the inequality of conditions of life are 
highly judicious ; tending to enforce the necefiity of charity in the 
ric ch, and the duty of contentment in the poor ; and fhewing to each 
the advantages which they derive from the other. On the late 
attacks on this fyitem, old as the Creation itfelf, he remarks :-— 


“This doétrine of an univerfal equality among mankind was of late years 
attempted to be diffeminated amongft us by a degenerate individual,* whoie 
writings have exhibited one unvaried tenour of blafphemay, abufe, and invective, 
againft the religion and government of hig country, and who_is now, by that 
country, dejervedly difowned and rejected, as an outcaft.—But, from the infig- 
nificance of its author, the doétrine had nearly funk into filence and ablivion, 
until, very lately, a new advocatey flarted up in its defence, from whofe natural 
and acquired abilities his country had reafon to expeét better things.” p. 33. 


We fhall conclude our account of this fermon, from the perul {al of 
which we have derived very great fatisfaction, with one others 





* & Thomas Pine,” + ‘* Gilbert Wakefield, B, A.” 
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extract of a note, written in defence of allufions, in the pulpit, to 
, political topics; a practice, in times like the prefent, more peculiarly 


neceflary, and certainly juftifiable on the plaineft principles of 


religious and moral duty :— 
¢ “That ‘the pulpit is not the vehicle for politics,’ is a propofition.to which I 
: can, by no means, bring myfelf to accede. ‘That religion is not to be perverted 
. into an occafion for promoting the political views of a party, and fanning the 
re flame of a party fpirit, (which is the confined fenfe of the word polities, “that 
is it isnot to be made ute of as an inftrument to rouze the fierce and unbridled 
. paffions of the multitude, to let loofe the demons of envy, hatred, and malice, 
of of tumult and civil difcord, to prey upon mankind, I moft readily and cordially 
admit. But lI am diipofed as ftrenuoufly to deny that religion has nothing to do 
m with politics, in the enlarged acceptation of that term, as it inyplies and relates to 
he the origin and rights of government, together with the economy and adminiftra- 
tion of it, the nature of focial union, the claims and duties of fociety, the ne- 
ceffity of authority and fubordination, the reciprocal duties of rulers and fubjeéts, 
is of high and low, of rich and poor, the frequent exhortation end call to national 
oT humiliation, fafting, and prayer, in confequence of national fins ; thefe matters, 
at (ugder the title of * Chriftian Politics,’) enter fo largely into the concerns of every 
of Chriftian, that, fo far from being incontiftent with evangelical charity, it appears 
a ¢o be the duty of a preacher of the gofpel to inculcate and enforce right notions 
‘s upon fuch fubjects, that the minds of his hearers may not be perverted by the 
ot delufions of fancy, nor warped by the prejudices of error; more particularly at 
if atime when principles which tend directly to the diforganization of fociety have 
y been, and continue to be, induftrioufly difleminated. And let it not be objeéted, 
\- that the great luminary of our hemifphere, whofe fetting we have fo latcly and 
! forrowfully witnefied,* has declared, ‘that no found fhould be heard in the 
' ehurch, but the healing voice of Chriftian charity ;’ on topics of fuch momen- 
'° ¢oUs importance to us as men and as Chriftians; the voice that inculcates the 


y principles of reétitude, and the di€tates of peace, is furely, in an eminent degree, 
y ‘the healing voice of Chriftian charity.’—It is a circumftance which redounds 
. peculiarly to the glory and honour of the Church of England, that fhe has, almoft 
5 fingly, ftood in the breach, and ftemmed the torrent, of French revolutionary 
i principles ; that fhe has ftayed the proud waves of infidelity, and the troubled 
) waters of democracy, whilft Diffenters of almoft every denomination, particu- 
; larly the Socinians, have joined hand in hand to break down the mounds and 
barriers, and to {well the inundation: fo clofe is the alliance between Socinianiim 
and Republicanifm. We have even feen individuals of the Roman Catholic 
perfuafion, how confiftently with their profefied tenets I leave for them to decide, 
engaged in aéts of treafon and rebellion, and uniting with Republicans, to aid 
and abet the dirty work of French profligacy ; we have feen thoie perfons, like 
) Herod and Pilate, made friends together, whe, before, were at enmity between 
themielves.” Pp. 33, 35. 


Arr. XXI. A Sermon, preached at the Lent Affixes, holden at 

Kingston, in and for the County of Surrey, before the Hon. 

Mr. Baron Hotham, and the Hon. Mr. Baron Perryn, on Mon- 

day, March 18th, 1799, and publifbed at the unanimous Regucft 

of the Right Hon. Lord Leflie, and the other Gentlemen of the 

Grand ‘Fury. By John Hayter, A.M. Chaplain to the Right 

Hon. the Earlof Clarendon. 4to. Pp.16. Price is. Hatchard. 
London. 1799. 


THE obje& of this fermon, and an object highly appropriate to 
the occafion, is to fhew the immenfe importance of a due attention 





* Mr. Burke. 
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to the principles of public juflice in a ftate, and to prove that iy 
no country of ancient or modern times, have thefe principles been {g 
duly appreciated, or fo fully practifed, as in England. 

‘¢ Political wifdom, indeed, or public juftice,’’ fays Mr. Hayter, 
«is the moft ufeful, the higheft, talent, to which men can attain ; 
it is the moft profound in the featch, the moft difficult in acquifition, 
and moft arduous in its economy. Ry this alone the fecurity of 
perfon, of property, and of life, is rendered inviolable ; it embraces 
at once, and combines ail the interefts of foctety.’’ 

But, while we fully agree with Mr. H. in ehe fuperior excellence 
of our laws, and in the pre-eminence of our mode of adminiftcring 
juftice, we cannot approve the general cenfure which he cails, in- 
difcriminately, upon a@// the conttitutions of other ftates; nor can 
we even underftand what he means by the following defiance :— 
‘© On the map of nations, then, in the old or new hemi(phere of 
the earth, let our adverfaries point out, except in this country, she 
Sight foades of a Conftitution, or fhould, perhaps, at prefent, the 
faint colourings, the equivocal tints, of a conftitution be difclofed, 
he (they) will acknowledge them to be adventitious, or adulterated 
imitations of ¢his/’’ Nloft certainly, wherever there is a fixed 
government, (of whatever form,) there is a conftitution ; and if 
the author mean, as it would feem from the latter part of the fen- 
tence, to contend that, under the Monarchy, there was no conftitution 
in France, (even according to his ideas of a conflitution, if we 
rightly comprehend them,) he is moft egregioufly miftaken; we 
could, indeed, cafily refer him to treatifes written upon the conititu- 
tion of France, previous to the revolution. Every man is certainly 
free to contend that the conftitution of the government of a country, 
(for that is the proper application of the term,) is good or bad; 
and if Mr. H. had contented himfelf with faying that the conftitu- 
tion of our government was better than that of any other, we thould 
have heartily fubfcribed to the juftice of his pofition; but to fay 
that-a country which has a regular government has no conititution, 
is, in fact, to adopt the miferable jargon of Paine. 

It is with pleafure we turn from this part of his difcourfe to his 
delineation of the effects of our judicial fyfitem :— 

“Here, with the moft crect confidence, can the lowly tenant of the humbleft 
cottage enter the unobftructed doors of the judgement hall, and demand, without 
any fear of a repulfe, the interpretation and execution df the laws. He can eye, 
with triumphant fatisfaétion, the pure fcales of public juftice; fcales, which 
placed far, far beyond the reach of corruption, can ftill, with a righteous par- 
tiality, turn the beam in behalf of misfortunes or diftrefs. See the ray of con- 
folation, which darts acrofs the miferable cell of the accufed prifoner. However 
wretched, he reflects that an equitable fuppofition of innocence precedes his 
trial, that proof muft precede guilt, that his country’s perfuation and declaration 


of his guilt, muft precede the final fenterice of convi¢tion and punifhment.” 
y. 13. 


The ftyle of this fermon is occafionally too inflated; and is, in. 
deed, generally deficient in that perfpicuity which is particularly 
defirabie in religious difcourfes, 
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Ant. XXIT. Tave Sermons, preached before His Majefy, at-the 
Chapel Royal, at St. Fame 5"Sy during Lent, By Brownlow, 
Bifhop of Winchetfter, 4foO. Pp. 336 Wright, Rivingtons, 
London. 1799. 


FROM the words of the Pfalmift, “ The fool hath faid in his 
heart, there is no God,’’ the pious prelate takes occafion to delineate 
the chara¢ter of ‘* ihe {criptural fool,’’ and to trace the fatal con- 
fequences of infidelity on the moral conduct of man. The Infidel, 
by afcribing ail the operations of the moral world to chance, to 
eaprice, deitroys the very bafis of all political and religious eftablifh. 
ments, diflolves the firmett ties of civil fociety, and deprives the 
focial fabric of its ftrongeft buttrefies, 

Jn our preface to the fecond volume of our Review, we had occa- 
fion to infiit on the divine origin of government, in anfwer to fome 
cayils which had been made on our political tenets. It will appear, 
from the following extract, that a periect conformity of fentiment 
fubfifts, on this important topic, between the Bifhop of Winchetter 
and ourfelves. After obferving that civil government is a copy of 
God’s early ordinance at the creation,’”? and that © the end of it is 
the fame,’’ the learned prelate proceeds thus :— 


“ The authority of civil government, therefore, is grounded on the reafon and 
ag d of it ; but this reafon and neceffity are of God, a ftamp upon our natures 
they iffue from the conftitution of the world, as itcame from the hand of him 
who, by his example in his own works, who, in his juft punifhment of the mur- 
éerous Cain, of him who avows the confcientious obligation in that early acknow- 
ledgement of guilt, ¢ The firft that meets me fhall be my avenger,’ who, in all the 
patriarchal infticutions, in the theocracy, in his uniform declarations throughout 
the Old and New Teftament, hath given to civil government the fanétion of his 
fioly approbation.” Pr. 8. 


Having traced all legitimate government to its true fource, the 
will of the Creator, the Bifhop paints, in ftrong, but juft, colours, the 
evils which refult from the inculcation of an oppofite do¢trine :— 


** Moral virtue, then, having alfo the ftamp of divine authority, however igno- 
rance may excite our pity by its blindnefs, however we may lament the errors of 
fuperftition, words are wanting to exprefs the odioufnets and folly of him, who, 
cenying the ouigir of this focial compact, leaves all the obligations of virtue withe 
out fupport ; or, by denial of the exiftence of God, denies the whole fyftem of his 
ordinances for cur good. Is there any folly in the annals of man equal to this 
jolly? Or any error fo abundant in mifchief as that which rends and diflratts fo- 
ciety, which, unloofening the bands of public and private faith, robs the Prince 
of the allegiance of the fubje®, and the fubjeét of the proteétion of his Prince 5 
tears the fon from the father, and turns the parent from the child ftrips the maf- 
ter of the fidelity of the fervant, and the fervant of the foftering care ot his matfter ? 
Which, therefore, fets up anarchy.in the place of government, prefers paflion to 
reafon, force to law, fin and darknefs to religion ; in fhort, changes the whole 
pi€ture of heavenly order, which God would have pourtrayed in the life of man, 
and fubftitutes that fcene of diiiraétion and horror which the mind imagines as 
the worft punifhment of the already condemned.” Pp. 11. 12. 


The fecond fermon is a continuation of the fame fubjett, from 
the conclufion of wifdom, ‘* Doubtlefs there is a God thar “ 
the 
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the earth.” The Bifhop, in the expofition of this text is naturally 
Jed to confider the ftate of that country of /criptural foals, which 
maintain the converfe of the propofition, and, rejecting the only 
trac God, have fubftituted a bafe idol, of human creation, in his 
place :— 


“ The imaginary fubftitute which takes the place of God hath been called vie. 
gue: hath heen called reafon: but, whatever be the name, the idea is fubftituted as 
the true objeét of worfhip. 

¢ Let us not be deceived by a name, or be told that this is lefs than the groffe 
atheifm, becaufe virtue is fet up, and men are at liberty to celebrate feafts, and 
dedicate temples, to glory, patriotifm, and philofophy ; for thefe are alfo princi- 
ples of human origin, and which, if dignified by our adoption of them under reli- 
gion, as ufeful incitements t> human excellence, yet fhock us in the character of 
fanétified obje&s of worfhip, which having nothing of the fpirit of true re. 
lizion about them, may be the ornaments of the hero, the patriot, and the mo- 
ralift; but as fubftitutes for religious duty not one of. them will reach the confci- 
ence—not one of them will, in a fpiritual fenfe, meliorate and improve the man, 
which is the object of true religion, and the purpofe of a beneficent God. 

“It ic ohvious that the fyitem of -this new worfhip, with virtue at its head, 
with glory, patriotifm, and philofophy in its train, is the felf-fame fpirit with that 
of heathenifm itfelf; branching out into a variety of fanciful names, endued with 
imaginary excellence, with which its votaries alone invefted them, but framed, in 
fact, to accommodate and flatter the paffions and propenfities of men. It is the 
religion of thofe wo, living before the coming of Chrift, knew not God ; andto 
the level of whom the enemies of revelation would now again reduce us,” 


Pp. 19. 20. 


The weak and impious affertions of thofe vain and prefumptuous 
men, who inpute to Chriftianity itfelf “the great troubles and 
fanouinary wars which have diftracted the Chriftian world,’’ are next 
confidered and confuted, and the conduét of that nation, which has 
openly abjured Chriftianity, is properly oppofed to the licentious ad. 
vocates of this biafphemous dottrine :— 


**In what part of the hiftory of mankind, either before or fince the coming of 
Chrift, hath there been a fcene of violence, and excefs ofabomination in war, to 
compare with that which has been exhibited by thofe who profefs the unchriftian 
principles of this day ? 

‘«¢ his one truth is above all others, obvious for our improvement in religion, 
that of all the difturbances and wars which have taken place fince the coming of 
Chrift, there hath not been one fo odious in its circumftances, fo fatal in its effeMs, 
as tha: which has raged under this new kingdom of virtue ; nor hath any mifchiet 
effailed mankind fo great as that which takes for its particular chara¢ter an attack 
upon the chriftian religion.” Pp. 24. 


In fhewing the different effects produced by the different fyftems of 
hriftianity and Atheifm, the Bishop is peculiarly fuccefsful -— 


“* Here I might enter into a large field of defcription, too wide for the purpofe 
of this difcourle ; but the fcene is odious and difgufting ; and I fhall only remark, 
for the honour of chriftian truth, that falfe morality will be the ne€eflary refult of 
falft religion, from which evil only can proceed ; and to this only can we impute 
§t, that violence, rapine, and the fliecdding of innocent blood, the violation of 
public and private contrafts of marriage, filial duty, and al! focial covenants, are 
suftified by the votaries of falfe divinity ; who, together with religious truth, dif- 
card, becaufe of their mutual connexion, all moral obligation, and look to con- 
fuiion, diforder, and difcontent, as defirable fubtiututcs for order, good govern. 
ment, and peace. 

“ Happhy 


Bifbop of Winchelter’s Sermons. 315 


« Happily. for us, everlafting truth muft in the end prevail. Believers once, 
and enlightened by revelation, we are nd longer conftituted to exilt under the 
jron {ceptre of infidelity, under the government of which there is neither {piritual 
hope nor mora! comfort for bewildered man ; who ever, in the milder ages of ig- 
norance, diffatisfied, and unable to abide by the « xpectation of eter nal death, or 
rigorous punifhment, caft about precifely for that confulation which chrifti unity 
did, and could alone confer, that covenant of pardon of which man was con{cious 
he had need; that mean of grace fupplying the defeét of his own virmue : that 
hope of glory in the room of endlets fleep, or of ftill more dreaded punithment ¢ 
and whofe morality eilablithes, beyond a doubt, thofe wuths immediately appli- 
cable here, that in the conduct of human affairs the facrifice of principle can be 
in no cafe juftified ; that whilftthere isa God that judgeth the earth, no human go. 
yernment ever has been framed, or ever can be conducted without reference to the 
fuperintending powers of Providence ; that herein precifely contifts (conf) 
the con{cientious obligation of civil duty, avd the infeparable conneflion between 
religion, and law; that necefiary connection which human policy hath not 
created, as fome have pretended to fay, but of which it hath availed itielf as it 
ought todo. Pp,27, 28. 

ok cordially do we agree with this refpetable prelate, that the 
relative fituation of England and France thould form the fubjee of 
2 ’ . . . 
our humble and grateful acknowledgements to that Being, from whom 
all human happinefs, all human bleflings, are derived; that * we 
have much to correct amongtt us, both in private manners, and in 
ublic decorum ;’? and that it is our bounden duty not “ to trifle 
with ferious things ;’’ not ‘* to acquicfce in thofe things which wound 
he moral fenfe of man ;’ 
t ; 


> 


and not ** to contemplate with pieafure,’? 
(nor even to tolerate,) * thofe baneful productions which diffeminate 
even {piritual mifchiefs among us.’’ 

Copious as our extra¢ts trom thefe fermons have already been, we 
cannot refrain from quoting the concluding obfervations, exprefling, 
at the fame time, our fervent hope, that they will make a deep and 
lafting impreflion on the hearts of all who acknowledge the truths of 
Chrittianity, and appreciate the bleflings of good government :— 


“If they who have banifhed the love of brethren from their hearts, and buried 
all moral and Chriftian virtues under the ruins of their churches and governe 
ments, now remain a melancholy pisture of diftra¢uon, diforder, and misfor- 
tune; if we, who, by the blefiing of God, have held faft to the profefiion of our 
faith without wavering, are ftill blefied with that government which ts the envy 
of mankind, and with the free exercife of our holy religion, in the purity and 
fimplicity for which it is diflinguifhed, then is it certain, that, fhould we facrie 
fice thefe advantages, fhould we renounce this merciful favour of God, and be- 
come the vile accomplices of his foes; tf, when he hath been with us, we fhall 
be againft him, and againit his Anointed, then are we not hafly and inconfiderate, 
but determined and incortiyible offemders. No! rather let us do all that in us 
lies, to fhow ourfelves more deferving of his valuable diftin¢tions, more worthy 
to bear that part affigned us, in the general good purpofes of his Providence. 

“* Good Chriftians, good citizens, and geod men, ferving our God, our come 
munity, and our neighborr, let us put away from us the enemies of the crofs of 
Chrift ; let the friends of religion be our friends; let the fupporters of law and 
f£overnment be our counfellors ; let the difciples of moral truth and excellence 
be our companions ; let us embrace, with joy, the hope which is held out to 
us; that fo long as the duties attached to thefe valuable characters are upheld 
and refpeéted amongft us, fo long fhall we be yet allowed to worfhip our God in 
peace and’ truth, to live under the happy influence of his grace through the gof- 
pel, to be direéted in all our ways by law, by honefty, and by charity; ina 
word, the comprehenfive word of an apoftle, to love the brotherhood, fear God, 
honour the King.” Pp, 52, 33, 
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the earth.” The Bifhop, in the expofition of this text is naturally 
Jed to confider the ftate of that country of /criptural fools, which 
maintain the converfe of the propofition, and, rejecting the only 
trac God, have fubftituted a bafe idol, of human creation, in his 
place :— 


«: The imaginary fubftitute which takes the place of God hath been called vir. 
tuc: hath heen called reafon: but, whatever be the name, the idea is fubftivuted as 
the true object of worfhip. 

¢ Let us not he deceived by a name, or be told that this is lefs than the groffe 
atheifm, becaufe virtue is fet up, and men are at liberty to celebrate feafts, and 
dedicate temples, to glory, patriotifm, and philofophy ; for thefe are alfo princi- 
ples of human origin, and which, if dignified by our adoption of them under reli- 
gion, as ufeful tacitements t> human excellence, yet fhock us in the character of 
fantified objets of worfhip, which having nothing of the fpirit of true re. 
ligion about them, may be the ornaments of the hero, the patriot, and the mo- 
ralift; but as fubftitutes for religious duty not one of. them will reach the confci- 
ence—not one of them will, in a fpiritual fenfe, meliorate and improve the man, 
which is the object of true religion, and the purpofe of a beneficent God. 

“Tt is ohvious that the fyitem of -this new worfhip, with virtue at its head, 
with glory, patriotifm, and philofophy in its train, is the felf-fame fpirit with that 
of heathenifm itfelf; branching out into a variety of fanciful names, endued with 
imaginary excellence, with which its votaries alone invefted them, but framed, in 
fact, to accommodate and flatter the paffions and propenfities of men. It is the 
religion of thofe w.o, living before the coming of Chrift, knew not God ; andto 
the level of whom the enemies of revelation would now again reduce us,” 


Pp. 19. 20. 


The weak and impious affertions of thofe vain and prefumptuous 
men, who inpute to Chriftianity itfelf “the great troubles and 
fanguinary wars which have diflracted the Chriftian world,”’ are next 
confidered and confuted, and the conduét of that nation, which has 
openly abjured Chriftianity, is properly oppofed to the licentious ad. 
vocates of this blafphemous dottrine :— 


**In what part of the hiftory of mankind, either before or fince the coming of 
Chrift, hath there been a fcene of violence, and excefs of abomination in war, to 
compare with that which has been exhibited by thofe who profefs the unchriftian 
principles of this day? 

‘¢ This one truth is above all others, obvious for our improvement in religion, 
that of all the difturbances and wars which have taken place fince the coming of 
Chrift, there hath not been one fo odious in its circumftances, fo fatal in its effefs, 
as thar which has raged under this new kingdom of virtue ; nor hath any mifchiet 
effailed mankind fo great as that which takes for its particular charaéter an attack 
upon the chriftian religion.” Pp. 24. 


In fhewing the different effets produced by the different fyftems of 
hriftianity and Atheifm, the Bihop is peculiarly fuccefsful -— 


“« Here I might enter into a large field of defcription, too wide for the purpofe 
of this difcourle ; but the fcene is odious and difgufting ; and I thall only remark, 
for the honour of chriftian truth, that falfe morality will be the ne€effary refult of 
faife religion, from which evil only can proceed ; and to this only can we impute 
$t, that violence, rapine, and the fliedding of innocent blood, the violation of 
public and private contra‘ts of marriage, filial duty, and a!! focial covenants, are 
juftified by the votaries of falfe divinity ; who, together with religious truth, dif- 
card, becaufe of their mutual connexion, al] moral obligation, and look to con- 
fution, diforder, and difcontent, as defirable fubfistutes fos order, good gover 
ment, and peace. 

“6 Hay py 





Bifbop of Winchefter’s Serme 


31s 
« Happily. for us, everlafting truth muft . the end prevail. Believers once, 
and enlightened by revelation, we are n6 longer conftituted to exilt under the 
jron iceptre of inf delity , under the governme nt of whi ch there is neither (pirit ial 
hope nor moral comfort for bewilde ‘ved m: in; who ever, in the milder ages of ig- 
norance, diffatisfied, and wnat ble to abide by the expeét ition of eternal de ath, or 
rigorous | punif hment, caft about precitely for that confolation which chriftianiey 
did, and could alone conf, that covenant of pardon of which man was con{cious 
he had need; that mean of gr ace fupply ing the defeét of his own virtue; that 
hope of elory in the room of endlets fleep, or of ftj!l more dreaded punifhment ¢ 


} 
and whofe morality eilablifhes, beyond a doubt, thofe truths immediately appli- 


cable here, that in the conduct of human atla th facrihice of princip "can he 
in no cafe juftified ; that whilltthere isa God that: eth the earth, no hum in £O- 
yernment ever has been framed, or ever can be con lucted w tho ut reference t >the 
fuperintending powers of Providence; that herein precifely ini comfy 


the confcientious obligation of civil duty, avd the infeparable conneflion between 
seligion, and law; that neceffary connection which human policy hath not 
created, as fome have pretended to fay, but of which it hath availed ittelf as it 
ought todo. Pp, 27, 28. 


relative fituation of England and France {) hould { form the fubje& : ¢ 
our humble and gratetul acknowledgements to that Being, from whom 
all human happinefs, all human bleflings, are derived; tha we 
have much to corre& amonett us, both in private manners, inl in 
ublic decorum ;’’ and that it is our gtaprce. duty not “* to trifle 
with ferious things ;’’ not ** to acquiefce in thofe thine 5 which wound 
the moral fenfe of man;’’ and not “to oun ite with pleafure,”? 
(nor even to tolerate,) * thofe baneful productions which difieminate 
even fpiritual mifchiefs among us.’ 

Copious as our extracts from thefe fermons have alre ily been, we 
cannot refrain from quoting the concluding obfervations, expreffing, 
at the fame time, our fervent hope, that they will make a deep and 
lating impreflion on the hearts of all who acknowledge the truths of 


Chriitianity, and appreciate the bleflings of good government :-—- 


f lok cordially do we agree with this refpectable prelate, that th 


>? 


“If they who have banifhed the love of brethren from their hearts, and buried 
all moral and Chriftian virtues under the ruins of their churches and governe 
ments, now remain a melancholy pitture of diftracuon, diforder, and misfor- 
tune; if we, who, by the blefiing of God, have held faft to the profefiion of our 
faith without wavering, are ftill blefied with that covernment which is the envy 
of mankind, and with the free exercife of our holy religion, in the purity and 
fimp| icity for zara h it is diftinguifhed, then is it certain, that, fhould we facrie 
fice thefe advantages, fhould we renounce this merciful favour of God, and be- 
come the vile accomplices of his foes; if, when he hath been with us, we fhall 
be againft him, and againft his Anointed, then are we not hafiy and inconfiderate, 
but determined and incortiyible offemders. No! rather let us do all that in us 
lies, to fhow ourfelves more deferving of his valuable diftin¢tions, more worthy 
to bear that part affigned us, in the general good purpofes of his Providence. 

“€ Good Chriftians, good citizens, and geod men, ferving our God, our com- 
munity, and our neig h borr, let us put away fiom us the encmies of the crofs of 
Chrift ; let the friends of religion be our friends; let the fupporters of law and 
government be our counfellors ; let the ditciples of moral truth and excellence 
be our companions ; let us embrace, with joy, the hope which is held out to 


us; that fo long as me duties attached to thefe valuable characters are upheld 
and refpeéted amongft us, fo long fhall we be vet allowed to worfhip our God in 
peace and’ truth, to i ve under the happy influence of his grace through the gof- 


pel, to be direéted in all our ways by law, by honefty, and by charity; ina 
word, the comprehenfive word of ani ipoftle, to love the broth cthood, fear God, 
honour the King.” Pp, 32, 33, 
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It only remains for us {lrenuoufly to recommend thefe fermons te 
eur readers, as the moft chafte compofitions, and the moft impreffive 
difcourfes, which have come under our cognizance for a confiderable 
time. ‘They breathe the pure fpirit of the Chriftian faith, and have 
a ftrong and manifeft tendency to make good men and faithful fub. 
jects. 


Arr. XXIII. The Days of Vifitation. A Sermon, preached in ' 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, before the Right Honourable 
the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, Sheriffs, the Common Council of 
the City of Londow, the Honourable the Artillery Company, and 
the Temple Bar and St. Pand’s Difri& Military Affociation, on 
Wednefday the 27th of February, 1 1799) bemg the Day ap. 
pointed by His Majefty to be obferved as a General Faf. By 
Thomas Bowen, M.A. Chaplain of Bridewell Hofpital, and 
Minifter of Bridewell Precinét ; Chaplain to the Right Hon. the 


Lord Mayor. 4to. Pp. 24. Price 1s. Rivingtons. White. 
London. 1799. 


IN a very early part of our Review* we had occafion to fpeak, 
in terms of merited commendation, of a difcourfe by the author of 
the fermon before us. And we are truly happy to have it in our 
power to extend our praife to his fubfequent productions. 

The fubject of this fermon, ** The Days of Vifitation are come,’’ 
is admirably adapted to the occafion on which it was preached ; and 
the fimilarity of circumftances between the fubverfion of the Lfraeclite 
government, by the Affyrian Monarch, to which the predi¢tions of 
the prophet Holea evidently referred, and the recent overthrow of 
the French Monarchy, could not efcape the attention of fo obfervant 
and judicious a divine as Mr. Bowen. 


*¢ The floor and the wine prefs,’ faith he, © thall not feed them; and the new 
wine fhall fail in her.’ He threatens that want and diftrets fhould fucceed in the 
place of that affluence of the good things of this world, which they had ufed 
without due acknowledgement to the hand that gave them. To poverty he adds 
bini/kment from their native country. * They fhall not dwell in the Lord’s land; 
but Ephraim fall return to Egypt, and they fhall eat unclean things in Affyria.’ 
‘The unavoidable confequence of exile would be the abolition of their religious wor- 
fip. “They thall not offer wine offerings unto the Lord, neither Shall they be 
pleafing unto him :—their facritices fhall be unto them, as the bread of mourn- 
ers; all that eat of them fhall be polluted. What will ye do on the folemn day, 
and on the day of the feaft of the Lord?’ To thefe evils which they would fuffer 
from the deftruétive ravages of their foes, he adds the fum and clofe of all—deuwtd 
an a foreign land. * Lo they are gone becaufe of deftruction: Egypt thall gather 
them up, Memphis fhall bury them.” Thofe, who might efcape the flavery and 
opprefiion of the Affyrians, fhould be compelled to take refuge in the adjacent 

country, to abandon thei own pleafant and magnificent abodes, and feek in 
Egypt a precarious fubfiftence.” P. 10. 















Having produced fome other ftrong traits of refemblance, from the 
circumitances attending the final deftru¢tion of Jerufalem, the 
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cher proceeds to confider the cau/es of thefe calamities, infli¢ted 
on the Hraclites—c prety andthe cori uptiod of bre ir faith ; and he 
contends that they were the fame caufes which produced fimilar 
effects in France. On this topic Mr. Bowen makes many appro. 
priate and judicious obfervations, but he certainly goes too far in his 
aflertion “ that every member of their (the Freneh) narional Aca. 
demy of fcience was either an Infidel or an Atheiit.” — In fupport of 
his pofition, indeed, he quotes the Abbe Barucl, but the Abbé’s 
afirmations on thefe topics muft not always be taken @ a fettre. 
‘This unguarded expretlion, however, which itwas our duty, as critics, 
tocorrect, by no means affects the jultice of Mr. B.’s general pofitions, 
nor the validity of his conclufions ; and his fermon certainly does 
credit to his zeal, his talents, and his principles. 





MISCELLANIES. 





Anr. -eey P I lfers on Sulhyeeds of Importance jo the LHappi e/s of 


4 stow . 4 f ¥ roped . an Dos - 
y. Ne AUN aGES, addrefje by a Governess lo ber Pup > Bie fry 


awhile they were under ber immediate Tuition, To whieb is (are) 
? ° . - . , . , . . , 
adi id, ad { ‘oimne) fox t é ror at al Lefjons O7l ibe sip On } lé Tiés of dad Ne 
& ‘ ie Oe ri l | bP ded > of / ,) Vu nciation, whi b / c } ate j lay OCCuUr 2 Ue 
mon Converfation. By Helena Wells. 12mo, Pp. 17g. Peacock. 
London l 


# hale fubjeéts treated in thefe letters are, indeed, of importance 
to the female world ; fince on a proper attention to them much, 
very much, of their prefent, and even future happinefs, depends. 
The admonitions of Mrs. Wells to her pupils reflect great credit on 
her head and heart. They prove her ability to diicharge, in the 
moft effential parts of education, the ferious and arduous duties 
of an inftructrefs of youth ; they difplay am carneit detire, a well- 
regulated zeal, to fow, in their infant minds, the feeds of virtue; 
to infpire a due veneration for the great truths of rcligion; to im- Ht 
part a juft fenfe of morality ; and to imprefs a full conviction of 
the neccflity of reverence for their parents, and of love for each 
other. The defeéts and vices to which females, in their early years, 
are more particularly expofed, are clearly pointed out, the means 
of avoiding them fuggetted, and the danger of encouraging them 
explained. The deportment to be obferved, on entering into life, 
in order to conciliate the efteem and affection of others, and, con- 
fequently, to facilitate the acquifition of happinets, is judicioutly 


‘difplayed., And, upon the whole, we qin recommend the book, 


as containing much ufeful inftruction for that amiable part of to- 
ciety tor whofe ufe it has, avowedly, been compolca. 


Having done juftice to the work, as far as refpects its /vb/farce, it 
behoyes us, as critics, to notice fome defects in point of execution, es 
“ep 
wich 
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which, though they call for correction, detract but little from jts 
merit or utility, As the author dwells fo much, and with fo much 
propriety, * on the improprieties of language,” fhe fhould have 
taken fpecialcare to avoid all fimilar improprieties herfelf. But 
this, unfortunately, has not been the cafe. She frequently fubfti- 
tutes the Grrund and the Participle for the Subftantive, and betrays 
os ama to grammatical accuracy. Befides the two inftances 
of this latter defect which occur in the very title page, numerous 
other violations of grammatical rules appear in different parts of 
the book. Some few of thefe we fhall fele& to prove the accu- 
racy of our ftatement. ‘‘ What may be appointed ye (you) to per- 
form.” (r.45.)—* Are fond of /poriing high founding fentiments.” 
(rv. 50.) The verb éo /poré has no fuch fignification as is here affigned 
toit. To /port a fentiment is a cani expreffion, indeed, to w hich 
fathionable folly has given currency, but which is as repugnant to 
all the rules of language, as the grois vulgariims of St. Giles’s or 
Billingfgate are. “ | ‘fhould be happy to fee that diffidence, and 
retirednefs of manner, which zs (are) reprehenfible in you, only as 
if is (they are) carried to excels.” (rp. 110.) |“ Which may be 
productive of happinefs, to thofe who unfortunately may conceive it 
of confequence to their individual comfort, your wearing the fmile 
of complacency.” (p.121.) “ Meeknefs of difpofition, avd mild- 
nefs of manners, zs (are) fo truly defirable in woman.” (Pr. 128.) 
“ That patronage and countenance which alone zs (are) wai ting. 7 
(r. 138.) Her (fhe) who finds happinefs ia the bofoin of her family, 
will ever feel independent.” (r.141.) “ Thofe who give ear tothe 
tale of feandal fhould recollect that they are in fome degree impli- 
cated with és authors in the mifchicf which the propagation of it 
may occafion, for no perfon would take the trouble of fabricating 
them, (it) if they (he) were not fure of finding thofe who would be 
gratified at the recital.” (pr. 145.)—* Les maitres du (de la) danfe.* 
---(P. 100.) 

At the endof the volume the author gives a lift of feverat “ gram- 
matical errors of janguage and fal{e pronuncietions, that occur in 
common converfation,” and indicates the means of correétion. 
But even here, where accuracy was fo peculiarly neceffary, the is 
fometimes inaccurate. Ex gra: “ Icvrote to my brother fome time 
ago,” thus correc?ed, “ fome weeks have elapfed fince I bawe written 
to my brother.” Here the pupil is correét and the governefs incor- 
rect. Since FT bave qwriiten is a Gallicifm not allowable in the Eng- 
lith language. Again “ I with the Eafter hollidays Tas come," 
corrected.—“ I with the Eafter hollidays were began,” (begun.) 
Here the governe{s in correcting one gtammatic al error falls into 
another. “I am ten years old next June,”—corrected, I was 
nine years old laft June.” Here the error is not pointed out to the 
pupil, for it contifts merely in the improper fubftitution of the pre- 


fent tenfe for the future. The correétion, t therefore, fhould have 
been, “ I bali be ten years old,” 


ArT. 
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tr XXV. An Effay on the moft Rational Means 0; f Prefervi 
Health, and of attaining to an advanced Age. Towbich are ad Vy 
Anecdotes of Longevity. 12mo, Pp. 112, Price 2s, Wallis. 
Lendon. 1799. 


NO one will be difpofed to combat the leading pofition of the 
guthor, that *‘ of all human blefiings, health is one nd the moft 
important ; and the methods by which health may be beft preferved, 
are intereiting to all men.” He has certa inly difp ie ye “a great in- 
duftry in the {election of his materials, (for to origin: ality he prefers 
no claim,) and he appears to have confulted mott of the numerous 
authors, ancient and modern, who have writicn on the fubjeét. 
Exercife and temperance are the principal means of preferving health ; 
thefe of courfe are recommended; and air, fleep, and diet, form 
feparate topics of difcuflion. A collection of the opinions of 
different writers of eminence, on any fubject, is necetlarily inte- 
refting ; and w here the ful ye ct itfelf is fo pect uliarly important as 
the prefervation of health unqueftionably is to al | mankind, we 
eannot but think that the man whole labours are directed to facil'- 
tate the means of acquiring a competent Knowledge of it, is enti 
tled to great Cc commendation. With a view, no doubt. to enforce 
precept by example, many extraordinary inflances of longevity are 
recorded, in the latter part of the book, extracted from the works 
of ditlerent writers. 


Aat. XXVI. A Cox ntry Parfon' s Ad, drefs to bis Flock, to caution them 
againft being mifled by the Wolf i ivi Sheer’ . - lo DIN’, -. wy eiving 
Jacobin Teachers of Seditio MM, cubo intrude ihe nif kee f 1rd ? the St (- 
cious Pretence of inftructing Youth and f reaching ( bri fianity, By 
Francis Wollafton, Rector of Chiflehurft in Kent.  Svo. 
Pp. 43. Wilkie. London. 1709. 


IT were much to be withed that every minifter of the cflabliflied 
church would difplay the fame portion of zeal aud vigilance in the 
fuperintendance ofthe flock entrufied to his care, as has beendifplayed 
by the pious paftor, whoie addrefs is before us. ‘To keep intruders 
out of their folds, in whatever form they may appear ; to check the 
progrefs of fchifm, whatever fhape it may affume, we conceive to 
be a duty impofed on all Cle ‘Tgymen, ee a duty which cannot be 
difpenfed with by them, without incurring the feveral ccnfures of 


their fpiritual fuperiors, an id without fubjeéting themfelves to the 
more ferious danger of incurring 4is diipleafure, to whom they 
mutt hereafter deliver a faithful account of their conduct, At no 
period, fince the zra of the reformation, has fo firong and fo urgent 


a neceflity exifted for the —— of uncommon vigilance, circum- 
{pection, and energy, on the part of our Clergy, as at this moment, 
when wolves are, indced, sl anf aboutin theep’s clothing ; and 
the moft infidious maneurres are ¢mploycd, even by Usoic who = 
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fefs to be members of the etiablifhed church, (with a view to jms 
pofe on the credulity, and to quiet the confciences of many of thei? 
moti ferupulous auditors,) for fubverting the eftablifhment. Under 
fuch circumftances we cannot too ftrongly imprefs, on the minds of 
the parochial clergy , a fenfe of the immenfe advantages that muft 
accrue from rejidence in their refpective parithes. 

Though we give the fulleft credit ta the worthy characters who 
originally inftituted, and encouraged the extenfion of Sunpay 
ScHooLs, yet we ever entertained very ftrong doubts, arifing partly 
from permanent, partly fromtemporary, cautes, ofthe policy, ‘the ex- 
pediency, and the utility of fuch inftitutions. ‘The confideration of 
this fubject, however, would lead us into a vait field of enquiry, into 
which we feel nodifpofition toenter, until our duty fhall require 
us fo to do. Meanwhile, we recommend the ferious invefti gation of 
the queftion to thofe who have more leifure than ourfelves ; it fhould 
be viewed in all its bearings and tendencies; in refpect of its reli- 
gious, its moral, and its political effects on fociety. Thole who 
have been accuftomed to regard it asa point eafy of decifion, have 
moft egregioufly deceived themfelves; for the formation of an ac- 
curate judgemeut, the deepeit reflection, the moftmature deliberation 
are neceiiary. 

Our doubts have not been generated by the abufe of the inititu- 
tion ; we are neither fo weak nor fo unjuit as to argue ew alufi ad 
ufum ;—but whereany novel inftitution is fubject to multiplied a bufes, 
it becomes a fit fubject for enquiry, whether thefe do not counter- 
balance its advantages. At all events, fuch abufes, where their 
tendency is pernicinus to fociety, fhould be timely and effectually 
checked. 

The motives which influenced the publication of this addrefs 
are thus explained by the author :— 

** On Sunday morning, April 7, 1799, the author heard of there being twe 
Sermons intended to be preached on that day in his parifh. Well aware of the 
infidious plans of the enemies to our peace,-he left no time in making inquiry 
eoncerning this ; and, having obtained one of the following hand bills, declared 
mot decidedly his difapprobation of the thing, together with’ his reafons for to 


doing, both in the church porch before divine fervice, and in a veftry after it. 
The} hand bill was in thefe words : 

* April 5, 179@.—On Sunday the 7th inftant, a Sunpay Scroor. will be 
Opened at Chitlehurft, at a houfe nearly oppofite to Mr. Macc’s Academy, Jy 
the union fociety of Greenwich; where children will be taught reading and fpelling, 
to reverence God and to obey their parents. Books necetlary for their inftruction 
will be found by the fociety. Hours of attendance from 4 paft 9 to § paft Ut in 
the mourning, and from 2 to4 in the afternoon. Two fermons willl alfo be 
preached at the fame place, fervice to begin in the morning at 4 paft 11, and in 
the evening at 6 0’ clock.’ 

** This jas given occafion for the following addrefs ; which; though defigned 
for his own flock, he thinks may have its ufe, in cautioning others againft a prac- 
tice of the Jacobin Soeieties, of which few are fufficiently aware. It were to be 
wifhed, that the law gave to the minifter of the parish the power of proceeding, 
in a furuuary way, againft {uch as intrude unatked into the fold committed te 
his care.” Pp. 3, 4. 


The occafion was certainly fuch as juftitied the addrefs; and the 


addrefs is as certainly appropriate to the oc¢afion. It contains 2’ 
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brief expofition of the origin and principles of Jacobinifin ; its diffu- 
fon and effects on the continent of Europe; and the efforts.of its 
yotaties in this country. ‘The language is cafy and fimple, particu- 
larly adapted to the comprehenfion of thofe for whofe ufe the book 
is principally defigned ; the fentiments are fuch as might naturally 
be expected from a fenfible and pious clergyman, deeply impreiled 
with a proper fenfe of his duty ; and the admonition adminittered 
is good and falutary. 

We knew perfectly well that Sunday Schools had, in many inftans 
ces, been rendered channels for the diffufion of bad principles, re- 
figious and political ; and therefore it-was with fome degree of afto- 
pithmenit that we lately heard it afferted, in an anniverfary fermon 
preached at one of our moft valuable charitable inftitutions, that 
tone but Jacobins had objected to the eftablifhment of Sunday 
Schools ;—-that none but Jacodins dreaded their influence or cffect.* 
We can affure the preacher, whofe zeal arid whofe talents are 
equally entitled to commendation, and refpect, that we have heard 
frequent objections ftarted to them, and, invariably, by ftrenuous 
Anti-Jacobins, And, though it would be inadnets to deny, that they 
have been, and ftill are, e1icouraged by as good and as loyal men as 
any the country can boaft, yet have they, neverthelefs, been viewed 
with a favourable eye by the Jacobins themlelves. ‘The teftimony of 
Mr. Wotrasron to this point will not be deemed equivocal. 
After tracing the mifchiefs produced by feditious clubs, debating 
focieties, and itinerant lecturers, he adverts to the ufe made of Sun- 
day Schools, in the following pailage, with which we thall clofe 
our account of this ufeful publication. 


“Tt only turned the foul ftream into a different channel. The poifon has fill 
continued to be conveyed, and is fpreading through a medium perhaps more dan- 
gerous ; as it deceives the ynwary and well-meaning heart, under a more fpecious 
form ; and catches the attention of thofe who never would have thought of at- 
tending lectures upon politics. Schools have been opened by members from fome 
Of theie focieties, intruding themfelves unafked into different parifhes under the 
plaufible name of Sunday Schools for inftracting the children gratis, and Sunday 
difcourfes for the young and the old too; wherein, after a little footing has been 
gained in a neighbourhood, often too ready to catch at any thing that is novel, 
thefe itinerant preachess begin to unfold principles of a feditious tendency, and 
to dperie beoks of the fame infidious caft. Of this there have been many, very 
many inftances, ever fince the fupprefiion of the public lectures. And therefore 
it was, that hearing one Sunday morning, a fortnight fince, of a Sunday School, 
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_* The efforts of the preacher to imprefs this idea on the minds of his congrega- 
ton, evidently arofe from a glaring mifconception, that Sunday Schools, and fuch 
charitable inftitutions as that for Which he is fo able an advocate, ftand, in re- 
fpe& of this point, precifely on the fame ground.—Whereas, in faét, no kind of 
analogy exifts between them. In the former the inftrution imparted is confined 
to a {mall portion of the Sabbath day, fo that, for every hour devoted to the pur- 
pele of acquiring information, there is at leaft a day left open for temptation and 
Pervertion to opetate. Butin the latter, every day, every hour is pafled under the 
fund beneficial influence ; and conftant opportunity is afforded of regulating prac- 
tice by preeept ; and of watching the feeds of in!truétion, until they arrive &t ma- 
terity and take deep root in the mind. Keviewrer. 
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‘ 


and two fermons having been announced for that day in my parifh, without any 
previous communication with me upon the fubjcft, I cook the alarm ; and confi, 
dered it as a duty I owed to you, immediately to declare my dilapprobation of it, 

‘ © You and | have lived together now bordesing upon thirty years: and you all 
know that, notwithflanding the duty of this parith is fmall in comparifon with * 
many others, you have Bad, befide myie¥, a curate conftantly retident among you 
the whole time : and Iam confident you cannot fay that any part of our office has 
been omitted or carelefsly performed. You all know that in relation to your chit 
dren, befide a fmall fubfeription fchool we have in this place, I myfelf pay for the 
daily inftra€tion of all the reft whom you are willing to fend for inftruction. They 
all are taught from the time they are capable of inftru¢tion, in reading, till it is pro 

rthey fhould bezin to turn to fome method of earning a fub‘iftence for them.. 
elves ; and books are diftributed among you, to all who are willing to profit by | 
them. So that in this parifh, whatever might be the cafe in another, neither @ 
Sunday School nor itinerant preachers can be wanted. 

** Confcious of thefe truths it was that! fo pointedly fet my face againft the | 
plan, the inftant the whifper of it came to my ears. You know that I intrude not 
into the fold of another; nor ever have forbidden any of my flock from going, 
if they chofe, to attend the doétrines preached to any neighbouring congrega- 
tions: but | am always jealous of others intruding upon mine. There are various 
undefinable feéts, ditfering effentially from each other, yet paffing in thefe days ' 
under the general denomination of methodifts, againft the introduction of whom 
into this place I frequently have cautioned you. Not that I would reprobate 
them all; far from it. Many of them are pious and indefatigable chriftians. 
Though they differ from me in the interpretation of fome paffages in the holy 
{criptures, it is no more than I do from them: and, as they would not choole 
that I fhould intrude into their fold, to miflead, as it would appear to them, their 
flock ; fo neither can they on cool reflection wonder, that I fhould with them not 
to encroach upon mine. 

“« But among thofe called methodifts, there are many of a very different caf: 
whom the fober methodifts themfelves would no more countenance than I fhould: 
wandering enthufiafts they are, who know nothing of the principles of chriftia- 
nity, nor even of found reafoning upon any Of its doftrines ; but perverting the 
words of {cripture, catch the ear with declamatory rant, and are often, very often, 
feen to overpower the pious heart, and drive their beft difpofed attendants to mad- 
nefs. . Againft them I have always thought it my duty to caution you. Yet is it 
out of an ecagernefs to follow thefe, becaufe they pafs under the general denomi- 
nation of methodifts, that fo many are found ready in every place to liften to every 
intruder. ' 

** But it is noe again the methodift, the true and confcientious methodift, oF 
thofe ignorant pretenders to that name, that I now caution you: it is not againft 
the prefbyterian, the independent, the baptift, or any feftary diffenting from oug 
church ; but againft the falfe Jacobin ; againft receiving or in any Way giving en- 

couragement to thofe emiffaries from feditious focieties ; or of fuffering your chil- 
dren, or fuffering yourfelves, to attend their leétures, under whatever fpecious name 
they may affume; or permitting them to circulate their books among you; or to 
inftil into you or your children thofe principles of difobedience, which the Jaco- 
bins of France, and all thofe offsprings from them, the Jacobin Societies in Eng- 
land, have been and are fo zealous to diffleminate among the people, and plant in 
every corner of this happy land ; hoping by fuch arts to reduce us to the tame 
fhameful level with themfelves.” Pp. 26—30, 
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Arr. 1. Elements of Geography, and of Natural and Civil 
Hiflory. By John Walker. 2d Edition. 8vo. Pp. 616. 
Price 8s. Darton and Harvey, Gracechurch Street, Lon- 
don. 


/ hk compilation appears to have been printed in 1795, 
long before the commencement of our literary labours, 
and, on that account, would have efcaped our animadverfions, 
had not our attention been called to it by a correfpondent, 
who reprefented it as containing fentiments dire€ly hoftile to 
the happinefs of the rifing generation. Efteeming it our 


‘bounden duty to expofe to public reprehenfion every opinion 


which we hold dangerous to the religion, the law, and the 
morality of this country, or which feems at all to further the 
dark defigns of Jacobinifm in any of its multifarious ramifi- 
cations, we could not hefitate a moment to comply with the 
requilition of our friend. It would have afforded us infinite 
fatisfaétion to have found, that he had miftaken this compofi- 
tion, and that his apprehenfion of danger from the vicious 
philefophy it contained, had, in this inftance, fuperfeded his 
widgement. Whether he was wrong or not, we will leave 
to our readers to pronounce, from the examples we {hall place 
before them for that purpofe. 

This produétion is dedicated * to the female fex,’’ and even 
this very outfet of the work contains in it fentiments of the 
moft 4 hho defcription ; we are unwilling to ufe a ftronger 
term, for we cannot conceive it poffible that any human being, 
poffeffing an atom of underftanding, fhould be perverted by 
luch ftupid, fuch ‘* fhallow-pated,”. reveries, 


“To you,’ he fays, “ belong the tending of the firft wants, and 


the meeting of the earlieft wifhes of the -helplefs ‘babe; to you the. 


giving of the firft impreffions of education to the dawning mind.”’ 
All this is.very well, but let us proceed :— 


While the principal bufinefs of men is to break down matter, 
or to combine particles of -it into new forms, and carry it about 
ftom place to place,’”’ [is this metaphor?] ‘‘ yet to thefe belong, 
according to the prefent depraved fyftem of things, the privilege of 
addreffing you on the moft tender affection wherewith human life is 
diverfified, while ye, however impaffioned, may wait in filence, and 
fee your years pafs away in unavailing patience, If cither fex 
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ought to have the exclufive privilege of addreffing the other on the 
fubject of love, it were better that ye were entrufted with it.”’ 


One of the profefled difciples of Mary Wollftonecroft, 
no lefs a perfonage than the author of ‘ Emma Courtney,” 
could have informed this advocate for female declarations of 
fove, that, however impaffioned the lady may feel, and what- 
ever ufe fhe may make of this envied ‘ privilege of ad- 
dreffing” the other fex, yet that /be is {till obliged ‘ to fee her 
years pafs away in unavailing patience,” this lady would even 
now tell him that ‘ this privilege of addrefling”’ is not worth 
the poffeflion, while the beloved friend has the power of re- 
jection ; but, raillery apart, does this author mean ferioutly to 
Jament, that the firft advances towards a matrimonial or mere- 
tricious conne&tion, for he does not define his ideas very 
clearly, is not by the cuftom of fociety to proceed from the fe- 
oe If he be really in earneft, we fhould be glad to hear 
his reafons for thus differing from the univerfal practice of 
every country where decency, morality, or chaftity has ex- 
ifted. We think that, although a neglected female be 
obliged ‘* to fee her years pafs away in unavailing patience,” 
that it isa very trifling evil indeed, when compared with the 
derelition of purity, of virtue, and of modefty, which would 
inevitably follow the adoption of his petnicious fyftem. The 
author of Emma Courtney has not fcrupled more openly to 
declare her fentiments on this fubje&t, but has thamelefsly 
made her heroine, when the man would not accept her as 4 
wife, offer herfelf as his miffre/s; the, it feems, knew the 
gradation of vice; fhe knew that, when the elegant dif- 
fidence, the fafcinating charms of female refervednefs are 
once overcome, it matters little to the amorous maiden whe- 
ther fhe be received as wife or concubine, if fhe can but be 
received at all. 

. After fome loofe kind of refle&tions on certain defcriptions 
of females, which are not worth notice, he retitrns to this fame 
ground, and ferioufly.advifes them to think more on this 

art-affeting fubjeét ~~ 

“© Let them,” fays hey focaking of men, © make up their bundles, 
and bear them about, Tie im wait for cach other, feeking advantége 
in all their movements ; ar, bent over their defks, record profit aod 
lofs—ye need not envy them their perplexing cares ; yours are of @ 
‘far more interefting Kind, and yield far more fatisfactory gratification 


~~but do have compaffion on them, (that is to fay, make love 
thein heartily !) as ye fee them bewildered, 


* And wake them from their dreams of gain, 
Whether of lucres lore, or fame.’ 
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ft is only to lay afide the factitious delicacy, or dignity, which the 
Gothic dames, from the northerr wilds of Europe, firit entailed upon 
you, and follow the dictates of nature and of truth,”’ 


Excellent moralift! The author of this work, we take for 

ranted, never attends the theatres of our capital ; if he did, 
in the apartments and Paflages of Drury Lane, he might fce 
his fyftem purfued to his heart’s fatistaction—But we will 
now mention another of this worthy advocate’s cafes for 
lamentation ; and in which, alfo, he is confiftently inimical 
to what the wifdom of ages hath eftablifhed and approved :— _ 


« The time, it is hoped, is approaching when the Lords of the 
creation will lofe their plenitude of power, and no longer prefume to 
enact laws but with your egwa/ concurrence, when we thall no longer 
be agonized with the indecent /pefacle of your fex, who may be 


chirged with crimes, being dragged before their (men’s) tribunals,” 


What a miferable perverfion of intellect !—Is it poffible to 
treat fuch a production with the gravity of criticifm? Thank 
Heaven ! the females of this happy country have more worthy, 
more endearing, more appropriate employments, than fuch 
as would be recommended to them by the fanciful fuggeftions 
of this capricious and prejudiced Quaker. We are fomewhat 
aftonifhed, that, having brought ‘his mind to think ferioully 
on fuch abfurd, fuch impracticable, fuch vifionary fyftems, 
he fhoyld ftop where he has done; that he did not re- 

uire them, for the honour of the fex, to difdain the pro- 
tection afforded by the corporeal {trength of man, and to em- 
body themfelves in fquadrons, phalanxes, and battalions, rely- 
ing for fafety on the fimple exercife of their own powers ;— 
and, finally, to complete their emancipation, he might then 
have fuggefted to them the poflibility of continving the human 
race by the native energy of their own endeavours, and ex- 
clufive of maie participation, 

Perhaps too much notice has already been taken of this dedi- 
cation ; but the fingularity of its contents, we truft, will 
form a fufficient excufe fol us ; yet we are not ready to 
fpeak to the body of this book : these is a thing called a 
preface which will require fome little attention, ‘as contain- 
ing matter not incurious. In this preface Mr. W. gives a 


- lift of the authors, by whofe labours he has been benefited 


in this work ; among which we find ‘* Mary Wollftone- 
croft’ and ** Thomas Paine’’—of whom he thus writes :— 


* As two of the above authors have diftinguifhed themfelves above 
all the reft; by the dignity of the fubje¢t they have taken up, I 
think it not amifs to obferve, that the ailiftance I derived trom them 
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was only fome hiftorical information refpecting the affairs of France, 
in which country they were during the revolution.’’ 


It ought to be handed down to pofterity, that thefe re/pec. 
table writers really were in France during part’ of the revo. 
lution ; that one fled from the infulted laws of his country as 
a traitor and outlaw, and the other to make an offer of her 
perfon to the firft man who would accept it :—it is probably 
for fuch traits of conduct, that Mr. Walker thought them 
proper characters for the contemplation of the youth of both 
fexes, who are to be edified by his labours.— 


«© The Rights of Women,” he proceeds, “ and the Rights of 
Man, I refolved not to read till this fhould be completed ; fo thar, 
far from having taken any bias from thofe celebrated works, | have 
not yet read them; and, of the former, I have only feen the title. 
page, (credat ‘Yudeus,) though 1 have the pleafure of knowing the 
author.”’—Nofeitar ex /ociis, 


After ‘* denouncing,”’ in furious terms, ‘¢ that terrifict n- 
ftrument of caftigation, the rod,” and declaring the parents 
who ule it, ‘‘ immoral, unfeeling,” and ‘ enflaving,” he tri- 
umphantly afks— 


** Ought the parents and guardians who ufe this brutalixing 
fcourge, to be entrufted with the care of children ? The places where 
thefe helplefs creatures {pend their days ought to be fubjedt to domi. 
erliary viftts ; the child who is fretted at home fhould be immediately 
admitted, (into a public receptacle for children and infirm,) the parent 
ought to have no coercive claim on him ; he fhould only be permitted 
to allure him home by kinder Janguage and bettey treatment ;’’—-and 
fo vice verfa. 


If the parent feel no delight in the education of his «hid, 
it is to be taken from him as unworthy of the charge. ‘oes 
this wild, this eccentric man, imagine that children would 
be better educated, more carefully attended, more tenderly 
treated, by a fet of mercenary beings, who had no intercft in 
their welfare, than by their own parents? No—he does not 
think it; but it forms part of the new and wicked plan of 
innovation.g Were this fcheme adopted, the bonds of natural 
affe&tion would be loofened, the tender ties of parent and 
child, and of brotherly love, would be ede and the 


miferaklé beings fo brought up, would be fit recipients of the 
deteftable doftrine of ‘¢ citizens of the world”—and “ friends 
of the human race.” 

The remainder of this preface is in the fame ftrain—and 
the reafon he gives for attempting the propagation of fuch 
principles is equal to the principles themlelves :— 
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«¢ When it was painful to me to expofe and cenfure what 1 had 
often lamented in fecret, and I was ready to lay down the pen and 
drop the fubject, the vifionary fcene of hofts of the injured people, 


whofe caufe I was ready to defert, ftarted into the view of my ima- 


ination: I feemed initantly penetrated with their plaintive looks 
and defponding fighs, complaints, or groans, and no longer halted 
between two opinions.”’ 


This may be true ; and, that he wrote under the influence 
of fome ftrange, fome fupernatural infatuation, is the bett 
excufe that can be made for him. 

We have thought it neceflary to be thus prolix in our 
obfervations on the dedication and preface to this work, to 
remove the neceflity of making much comment on the fubjec& 
of the work itfelf.—A general outline of the plan, with a 
few quotations, to fhew that his opinions are in complete 
unifon with thofe of the new philofophy, will, we hope, be 
efteemed a fufficient notice of fuch a produétion. 

The firft part contains ** The Order of the Spheres ;” then 
follows “ The fublunar Creaticn.”’ Part the third confifts of 
“¢ Pifturef{que and general Sketches of the different Parts of the 
Earth, and the various Appearances and Manners of its Inha- 
Ditants, both Man and Beaft.”” Part the tourth is, ‘ Revo- 
Jutions that have happened in the principal he of the 
World.” —And the volume concludes with the ufual defcrip- 
tion of countries, compiled from various writers, who have 
profeffedly employed themfelves on the fubjeét of geography 
and hiftory. 

To this part of the work, that is, the part copied from 
other authors, taken altogether, we fhall not make much 
objection, although we do not entirely approve of the authors, 
from whom it has been feleéted ; it is againft the opinions of 
Mr. Walker himfelf, when {peaking, as it were, in propria 
perfond, that we beg leave to enter our decided proteft ; that 
we do not reprobate them without fufficient reafon, the fol- 
lowing inele, we think, will clearly prove; it cannot be 
expected that we fhould {tay to argue with him on the impro- 
pricty of every opinion he delivers ; we mult be content with 
pointing them out as erroneous, or mifchievous ; and then 
et the world form its own judgement, whether a work con- 
taining fuch fentiments be, or be not, a proper one, to be put 
into the hands of the rifing generation as a /chool-baok. 

He thus defcribes the ladies of our own country :-— 


** The women of this country, now twitched up joto the infec 
form, hereby deftroying their tender frames, and again a on 
the appearance of pregnancy, according to the fathion of the day ; 
our women, with all their obliquitics, their falfe delicacy, whether 
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teal or affefted ; their pretended averfion to the men, their requiring 

entreaties fram thefe, their waiting to be courted inflead of prew/ly 

declaring their tender affe@ions, which they may be favoured ‘to 

feel, &c. &e.” Pv. 185.—* Still harping on my daughter,’ 
Again— 


*« In the general wreck of good fenfe and good manners that has 
taken place in the world, it mutt have occurred to many as a matter 
r.ther wonderful, that marriage continues to be reputable : it has been 
fuperftitioufly rejected by many ecclefiattics ; in the Englith Univer. 
fities it ftands in the way of preferment and emolument.”’ r. 186, 


This is not altogether the cafe ; marriage ‘ ftands in the 
way” of no preferment excepting fellowfhips ; and they are 
not half the emoluments of the Univerfities. To what pur- 
pofe are fuch groundlefs affertions made ! 

«¢ It is in vain that they” meaning the branches of the 
royal family “ are {ufceptible of the tender paflion of love ; 
when this has been yielded io, in oppofition to crue/ Jaws, the 
Monarch has interfered and attempted to diffolve the nuptial 
tie.” P. 209. : 

With this man the violation of the laws of our country is 
but a ‘‘ feather in the fcale,” when placed in oppofition to 
the gratification of the tender paffion—An edilyjng dorine 
this, for a female fchool ; the young ladies will, no doubt, 
agree with Mr. Walker, and be ready, with Eloifa, to cry out, 


«¢ Curfe on all laws but thofe which love has made.”’ 


Thefe extra&s will be thought fufficient to fhew Mr. 
Walker's opinions on the latitude to be allowed to the indul- 
gence of the tender pxlion—Let us try another fubject.— 

-——-‘* And the {poil was receiyed with pleafure at home, 
as the booty of privateers is, at this day, welcomed into port, 
with clamorous huzzas, while the merchant abroad, with his 
family and friends, are involved in ruin.”” What does ail this 
falfe humanity tend to? Is it poffible that national contefls 
can be carried on without a portion of individual fuftcring? 
We deplore, equally with hinfelf, the evils neceffarily con- 
fequent on a ftate of warfare ; but we cannot fee, that the 
wiuited exertions of a great nation, either to repel infult, or 
‘in felf-defence, are to be cramped by the whining dogmas of 
fuch fallacious compaffion.. Tf fuch ideas were to be acted 
upon, his affeeted forrow tor private mifery would foon find ° 
ample fcope tor itsemployment ; he might have to weep ovet 
the calamities of a wale peapie :—of the two evils we would 
choole the leaft, and, therefore, would adopt the merciful {ide 
ot the queltion, which, we apprehend, isthe cale, when we 
, : declare, 
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declare, that the a and intereft of the community mutt bo 


preferred to individual advantage. 

There is one point in which we agree with this author, 
which is, that exprefled in p. 329.---“* They (the Quakers}, 
perhaps, {till owe the world a more pudlie declaration of thofe 
principles which feparate them, and keep them, like a diftant 
caft, in fome of the moft interefting concerns of human life.” 
We hope the fociety of Friends will take this hint, and favour 
mankind with fome reafons for the faith they protefs. 

In Pp. 332, when writing on the Englith conttitution, he 


has this expreflion :--- 


 Unlefs he be a man of certain property, whatever may be his 
capacity or integrity, he is unqualified for the Legiflature, and almott 
every other fpecies of the magiftracy ; and, as if his perfonal pri- 
vileges, or the rights of his family, were lefs due to him than the 
fecurity of his property, he has not even a voice in choofing a repre. 
fentative i’ 

Does he mean here to claim the right of univerfal fuffrage ? 
If he do not, what does he intend? If he does, we are pre- 
pared to leave him, like Glendowr, calling ‘* {pirits from the 
valty deep ;’”’ and, we tru(t, they will not come though he 
does call.---It is a demand that has been made a thoufand 
times, and the utter impracticability of purfuing it, to any 
purpofe of good government, has as often been manifelted ; 
but to fuch affertions there is no end ; reafon, experience, and 
argument, have little chance of fuccefs with obitinate and 
wilful blindnefs. 

In the fame page he proceeds :--- 


“ Impreffing of feamen is warranted at home ; and, by ballot, he 


(not a deaman, but any other man,) may be taken from his tamily,> 


and fubjected to all the feverities of military fervice, and to military 
difcipline alfo, apd martial law ; by order of his matters and officers 
he may be tied up and whipt, or he may be put to death without 
any teal by his peers.—Such is the condition of the felf-applauding 
Englithmen, the iflanders cut off from, and defpifing, the other 
nations of the earth,” 


From the very bottom of our hearts, we truft this partial, 
this prejudiced compiler, is maf an Englifbman! He who 
could thus mifchievoully, and for what purpole he beit knows, 
mifreprefent the fy{tem of our militia laws, is utterly un- 
worthy of the protection they afford. 

Even this account he thinks not fufficiently ftrong :---Hear 
him again in p. 612.---** Since the eftablifhment ot a militia, 
or the coercion of peaceable inhabitants into the degraded flate 
of bired affaffins, &e. ce." Is this trafh to be borne with 
patience ? 
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‘patience? Is the honour of the officers of the militia, men 
Feiedted from one of the moft refpeétable claffes of fociety this 
,country affords, to. be thus afperfed under the cloke of Qua. 
-kerifm ? But what can be expected from the man who writes 
‘thus :---“ Far from fhewing himfelf a citizen of the world, 
she betrays, in his writings, the partialities and narrow fenti- 
ments of a PATRIOT.” (P. 593-), What * fentiment’’ does 
John Walker betray in his writings? “Phere can be but one 
«< fentiment” on that fubjeé. 

-With one other queftion, merely to fhew what this man 
does approve, we will leave him:— 


«¢ While the other governments of Europe generally exhibit the 
mafs of the people in chains, and the rulers exercifing all the addrefs 
of keepers of ftrong and dangerous animals, goading them till they 
-begin to thew their teeth, sa then only nity till they begin to 
-growl, and return to their former apathetic or fubmiffive ftate, the 
Frencn have rifen fuperior to thefe debafing and infulting cftablifa. 
ments.’ P. 4546 


Here the fecret is out ; here the ** friend to Britain’s foes” 
tells you what he would be at,.and here let us leave him. He 
has infulted the conflitution of England---we repeat the hope 
that it is not Ais country; he has infulted thofe eftablifhments 
which were framed by the wifdom of her fenators, and ap- 
‘proved. by the people ; which time hath made venerable, and 
experience hath evinced to be moft excellent---and for what? 
‘To contraft them with a government founded on regicide, 
and fupported by a tyranny to which “ eaftern defpotifm”’ is 
mercy. 

At the conclufion of his preface he writes thus :--- 


¢¢ Tt is a matter with me, in prints and books, to blot out, erafe, 
or feal up, with pafte and paper, fuch parts as I do not wifh again 
to read or fee ; and to make a fort of diftinctive marks at the parts I 
think moft excellent.—Now thofe who do not approve of particular 
parts of this work, would, perhaps, find more fatisfa€tion in thus 
demolifhing what they do not like, than in minding*much about 
the authors—it is the mode I would recommend,”’ 


«1 thank thet, Jew, for giving me that word.’ 

For we will ufe it---We moft heartily recommend it 
to thofe who already poffefs this book, and to thofe who may 
hereafter poffefs it, to ‘* blot out, erafe, and demolifh,” eve 
part that feems to be the production of John Walker, whether 
it appear in the fhape of comment, refleGion, or opinion ; 
for, without fo doing, it is neither fit for {chool, clofet, nor 
‘library. 

Having thus given an analyfis of the principlet, at leaft, 
contained in this work, written by a Quaker, and publifhed 


by 
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by Quakers, (a circemftance which we take leave to recom- 


mend to the notice of ‘* Examiner,” who fo oe exulted 
in the exemption of ‘ modern Friends’ from ‘all charges of 
improper conduct,’’*) and thus enabled our readers to form 
their own judgement of its merits, we fhall now obferve, 
that it had not before fallen to our lot to review any book 
which had fo thoroughly convinced us of the neceflity of fuch 
a tribunal as that which we have, mott fortunately, fucceeded 
ineftablifhing. It might naturally have been expeéted, with- 
out paying any great compliment to the integrity of our 
critics, that there could not be any one of them, having the 
fmalleft. pretenfions to charafler, who would not, in criticiling 
Mr. Walker’s publication, indicate its defects, and put the 
public on their guard againit the pernicious principles which 
it contained, ith this impreffion on our minds, duly modi- 
fied, however, by our knowledge of the individuals to whofe 
Jabours we had to refer for the fettlement of the point in 
gueflion, we turned over the pages of the Monthly Review, 
{which is certainly conducted with more ability, and has a 
more extenfive circulation, than any of the Jacobin Reviews,) 
and in Pp. 457, 458, VOL. xx. of the new feries, we found 
that Mr. John Witker had not only ‘‘ comprefled a great gleal 
of information in a very {mall compafs,” but had alfo ** inter- 
fperfed his narrative with a variety of remarks and reflcétions, 
which do equal honour to the man and the philofopher!” No 
doubt, the condemnation of the Englifh government, fo deci- 
dedly pronounced by the author, and his admiration of the 
French, as decidedly expreffed, for their, abolition of “¢ de- 
bafing and infulting ESTABLISHMENTS,’ contributed not a 
little to extort from the Reviewer this /deral acknowledge- 
ment; indeed, this is nearly proved to have been the cafe, 
from his indication of thofe parts of the work with which, he 
declares, he ‘* had been particularly pleafed.”’ 

In order farther to excite curiofity, and to promote circu- 
lation, the Reviewer obferves :—‘* This work abounds with 
ftriking, and fome peculiar fentiments.”’---’Tis true, indeed, 
that the fentiments which we have noticed, are peculiar tothe 
Jacobins, and, therefore, it is, that this Jacobin critic adds, 
** which, on the whole, juftly merit cur commendation, as 
BEING WELL AD4PTED FOR THE INFORMATION AND 
IMPROVEMENT OF YOUTH!!!” It is {carcely poffible to 
carry critical profligacy to a greater height. Can we wonder 
at the prevalent corruption of mind and manners, when the 


————— 
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very men whofe peculiar duty it is to.point out the lurkin 
poifon, and dafh it from the lips of inconfiderate youth, the 
offer the cup and ftimulate them to {wallow the de{trudive 
draught ? But the Reviewer, anxious towecommend this fa. 
youred author to every defcription of perfons, extends his pane- 
gyric on the work :— 


« It may alfo be confidered as an agreeable companion for thofe 
who have frequently turned over the pages of antient and modern 
hiftory. Books of this nature are generally written in a dry unani. 
mated manner, with fcarcely a fhadow of fentimentality.* But the 
character of Mr, W.’s performance is fo much the reverfe of this, 
that we think it peculiarly valuable, for the author’s multifarious re. 
fieftions and remarks on a great variety of topics, as they occafionally 
occurred to his obfervation, in the courfe of his compilement.’’ 


This eulogy, no doubt, had its effe&t, in producing a fecond 
edition of awork, which, had it been fairly and honeftly re- 
viewed, would, it is apprehended, have been as limited in its 
cireujation, as it is reprehenfible for its do€trine. At that 
time, the critics difplayed the cloven foot of Jacobinifm, 
without fear of controul, or dread of expofure ; they ineur- 
red no oppofition to the propagation of their principles, and 
they adopted no referve in the exertion of their efforts, for 
tHuminating the public mind. Since the eftablifhment of the 
Anti-Jacosin Review, they have found it expedient to 
alter their fone, and to encreafe their circum/pection ; and were 
this the on/y good effe& which our work had produced, we 


fhould not think cur labours wholly thrown away ; but, fortu-. 


nately for the public, and fatisfaftorily to ourfelves, its bene- 
frctal confeqnences have been more deeply felt, more widely 
diffufed ; while we have torn off the mafk of Jacobinifm, and 
have expofed the Jacobins in all their naked deformity, to 
public indignation and feorn, we have imparted courage and 
confidence to the literary fupporters of our religious and poli- 





* After witnefling fuch liberties as the Monthly Reviewer here 
takes with the language of his country, and fuch commendations as 
he beftows on the licentious production of Mr. John Walker, we were 
not a little furprized to find the following jutt obfervation in the very 
next page of his Review, which exempiifies, in a ftriking manner, 
the wonderfal confiftency of his pradiee with his prof-fions :-— 
«¢ Next to the care with which Reviewers ought to mark and repre- 
hend every —- offenfive to morals, is the duty which they owe to 
the language and tafe of their country.”’ !{!—Subfcribing cheerfully 
to this doctrine, we fhall only remark—/'i1a gue pari cum verbs 
ambulat gradu, adproba off ;—and, ow the other and, Duplicem 
param meretur gui fpecie beri ot malas. : 
teas 
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fical eitablifhments, and fecured for them, fome portion, at 
lealt, of that encouragement and of that protetion to which 
their exertions are fo juftly entitled. : ' 


a. 





OO 


Art II. The Poetical Parks of the Rev. Samuel Bifoop, 
A. M. late Fatt, sl of Merchant-Taylors’ Scheel, 
Restor of St. Martin Outwich, London, and of Ditton in 
the County-of Kent, and Chaplain to the Bifbop of Bangor. 
To which are prefixed, Memoirs of the Life of the Author. 
By the Rev. Thomas Clare, A. M. 4to. 2 Vols. 
Pp. 387- Price 2]. 2s. Cadell and Davies. London, 
1798. 

HE Poetical Works of Mr. Bifhop are extremely mif- 
cellaneous, and difplay a vigorous mind, poffeiling great 
variety of knowledge, and capable of delineating the ideas 
impreffed apen it with great facility, terfenefs, ftrength, and 
elegance. Thefe pofthumous volumes have been publithed 
under the fuperintendance of a friend, who has written the 

Memoirs of his Life, and given a fhort critique on his ftyle 

and compofitions in general. ‘The Editors of the Monthly 

Review have reprefented the talents afcribed to Mr. Bifhop, 

by his biographer, as ‘* extravagant encomiums,”’ originating 

from an ‘* zmmoral and impolitic partiality.” (VOL. XXII. 

Pp. 377.) Of the fame Memoirs, the Britifh Critic obferves, 

that they ‘* contain a modeft and fenfible account of the Life 

and merits of the author, drawn up by a fricnd, who writes 
with no more partiality than is well-becoming of that cha- 
tater, and with a deference to the public opinion, which the 
zeal of friendfhip does not always maintain.’’ (VOL. vitt. 
p. 461.) As the Monthly Review, however, ‘ believes every 
thing that his biographer fays in favour of the moral and 
religious chara@ter” (ib. P. 385,) of Mr. Bifhop, we fhall beit 
eftimate the jultice of fuch contrariety of fentiment in critics, 
by giving extra&ts from every fpecies of compofition con- 
tained in thefe volumes. Of the Odes, the Monthly Review 
has felected that on eloquence, as containing fome * trong 
and nervous lines, di€tated by a manly and liberal fpirit.’ 
We fhall extra& fome irregular ftanzas from the Ode on 
Infiruments of Mufic, that are above mediocrity :— 
« Hark! how the folemn Organ calls 
Attention’s fober ears to hallow’d walls ; 
Where meek, yet warm, beneath the Temple's fhade 
Devotion fecks with ftedfait eyes 
The God, whofe glories every gloom pervade, 
To whom for ever praver is inade, 
And daily praifes rife! 


“ What 
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«¢ What notes in fwifteft cadence running, 
Thro’ many a maze of varied meafure, 
Mingled by the mafter’s cunning, 
Give th’ alarm to feftive ure ? 
Cambria! ’twas thus thy harps of old, 
Each gallant heatt’s recefs explor’d ; 
Announcing feats of chieftains bold, 
To grace the hofpitable board: 


“¢ Mark how the foldier’s eye 

Looks proud defiance ! How his heart beats high 
With glorious expectation ! What infpires— 

What fans his martial fires ? 

What but the power of found ? 
The clamorous Drums his anxious ardour raife, 

His blood: flows quicker round ; 
At once he hears, he feels, enjoys, obzys’*.——Pp. 37, 38, 30+ 


The next fpecies of compofition is a poem in blank verfe, 
in imitation of Milton, entitled, ** The Preacher.”” He thu 
confoles the finner, appalled at the eternal juftice :— 


‘¢ Look up; and fee 

Incarnate Deity, the word, the life, 

The word of life, the life of righteoufnefs, 

The very confubftantial Son of God, 

Become thy advocate, thy expiation, 

Thy health, thy ftay, thy heritage for ever! 
Oh! glorious tidings ! Oh fupreme delight 

To give thefe tidings to mankind ! 

To point redemption out! to pour the balm 

Of peace and comfort on defpair! to lead 

Repentant fenfe to faith ; and faith to purity, 

And purity to zeal, and zeal to virtue, 

And virtue to the Chriftian’s high pre-eminence, 

His effence, his perfection—Charity !’’—r. 69. 


Since ‘* juffice has obliged the Critical Reviewers to fay, 
we have feldom, in the courfe of our labours, feen a more 
hp publication” (VOL XIX. P. 50,) than Mr. B.’s Poetical 

orks, we take the juf? opportunity of obferving, that the 
term infipidity is the molt inapplicable that any found critic 
could have adopted relative to the produtions of the late 
refpectable Malter of Merchant-Taylor’s School. If they 
had accufed him of want of melody, or chafte meafure, in his 
poetry ; if they had ftated that he had ufed ¢ri/yi/ables or qua- 
drifyliables, almoft uniformly with impropriety, we fhould 
have found a difficulty in replying to the charge ; but his 
works conftantly evince vigour of mind, a found judgement, 
a ftrength of thought and expreflion, point and epigram- 
matic 
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matic fing The fubfequent poem on graceful Addrefs, will 
exemplify thefe obfervations to a judicious reader, who will 
find much nerve, though little rhythm, in the compofition ; 
and this we extract as an inferior {pecimen of Mr. Bithup’s 
abilities ; for we cannot but condemn the lines where ‘ fepa- 
rate fymmetry,’’---** Jucceffive,”’---** variety,” a fecond “* affec- 
tation, 0-8" fictitious,” ---"* plaufible,”---** mimicry,’*---** ele- 
ance,” ---** attitude,” ~--“ propriety,”’---** eloquent reclitude,”” 
---‘¢ fimplicity,”---** civility,” ---*« humanity's,” -~ ** fincerity’s,” 
o--'¢ fuperiority,” =-- benignant,”--~‘* dignity,” ---** embarraff- 
ment,’ deftroy the foftly, {weet flowing numbers, that foothe 
and lull the mind, like Milton’s Lydian meafure ; but energy 
and mind are emphatically manifefted in this fecondary pro- 
duction ; for, in the language of Mr. Clare, his “ negligence 
was, perhaps, occafioned by defign,”---** he thought nothing 
fo offenfive as monotony, and expreffion, rather than harmony, 
was his object.” Melody, ‘ we fhould have faid ;"’ for har- 
mony proceeds from a combination of founds, melody from a 
fimple ftrain.--- 


*6 GRACEFUL ADDRESS. 


¢¢ When firft o’er Eden’s blifsful fhade 
Mankind’s forefather, guiltlefs, ftray’d, 
His gye fublime, his tranquil face, 
His noble port, his lordly pace, 
(Tho’ feparate fymmetry they difclos’d,) 
One total majefty compos’d ; 
Where, true to joy’s complacent tone, 
His mind in every moment fhone. 
«* Such once was man !—with innocence bleft! 
Comelieft of beings—becaufe beft ! 
‘Till from th’ Almighty prefence chas’d, 
Exil’d, abafh’d, difmay’d, debas'd, 
He fell—beneath his deadlieft foe ; 
Victim of wrath ; and heir of woe! 
“¢ From that fad period, forms conftrain’d, 
Contracted fentiments, feelings feign’d, 
On mere capricious arts depend ; 
Diftorting, what they feek to mend. 
*¢ Pride firft, affum’d a ftatelier air, 
Its ftep, a ftride ;— its look, a ftare ; 
Its fmile, a favour ;—from its hand 
A fignal, fate ;—its nod, command. 
While grace transferr’d to grandeur’s f{phere, 
Grew pompous, diftant, ftern, fevere. 
** Next Affectation’s reign appear’d ; 
On more extenfive bafis rear’d-: 
Savage and fimple, great and {mall, 
Her ample range included all, 
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The finirk, the tofs, the fhrug, the ftalk, 
Part flide, part fwim, part dance, part walk 3 
‘The limp, the lifp, the pert, the prim ; 
Fafhions for laws, for axioms, whim ; 
Fach their fucceffive chang rung; - 
While fair and homely, old and young, 
Courtier and ruftic, flirt and-beav, 
The high-bred, and, of courfe, the low, 
Caught fome variety of grimace ; 
Conceit was ton ; and ton was grace ! 

‘« *Twere well; if affeCtation’s power 
Were only feen in folly’s hour : 
But fraud, alas! too often tries 
Fictitious grace’s fly difguife ; 
So delicate, fo well inclin’d, 
So plaufible, fo polite, fo kind, 
So foft, fo fmooth, fo friendly too, 
So good, fo—every-thing—but true ! 

‘© Methinks, you'll tell me, here, I feem, 
Entirely to reverfe my theme ; 
And paint inftead of real grace, 
Mere mimicry, that ufurps it’s place. 
—lI own the fact, but meant to draw 
It’s contfaft, with the more eclat.— 
Grace is not fraud, conceit, or pride.— 
What is it then ?—Who fhall decide ? 
Candour, perhaps, will not repine } 
'T’ accept th’ attempt, from verfe like mine. 

“« Grace, whofe addrefs the wife applaud, 
Difclaims afl pride, coriceit, or fraud.— 
*Tis elegance, which pervades the whole, 
When look, voice, attitude, fpeak the foul :—~ 
*Tis that propriety, which reveals 
In nature’s mode, what nature feels :—— 
*Tis fenfe, eftrang’d from cold neglett, 
From coarfe excefs, from rude defeét :— 
*Tis that decorum, thro’ whofe cafe, 
‘Truth can at once convinces and pleafe :— 
*Tis eloquent rectitude of intent, : 
Which makes fimplicity, ornament := 
*Tis franknefs, S ofe more cheerful vein; 
Nor prompts a blufh, nof gives a pain :—~ 
*Tis thet eility, which Sirota caghale 
Humanity’s with, in charity’s terms :— 
*Tis that attraction, which can throw 
Sincerity’s charms o’er virtue’s glow :—~ 
*Tis meek fuperiotity 5 bright, 
Without obfcuring humbler light :-—~ 
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"Tis fy mpathy, whofe benignant phrafe 
Can comfort, where it cannot praife :— 
*Tis dignity, fix’d on honour’s polt, 
Which neither gives, nor heeds a boat :— 
*Tis wifdom, zealous, tho’ fcrene, 

Gently impreffive, kindly keen :— 

*Tis body, mind, deportment, ftyle, 

Free from embarraflment, as from guile :— 
Tis that, (at leaft, in fome degree, ) 


Which Man, firft form*d, was forin’d to be!” Pp. 266--271.6 
The forte of Mr. Bifhop is manifefted in his epigrams ; 


and the claflic fcholar and ftudent will receive great plealure 
from the perufal of thefe his hafty produétions. ‘The fubfe- 
quent extra€ts will exemplify the propriety of thefe obfer- 
vations -— 

** VIRES ACQUIRIT EUNDO. 


*Corta madens multo, fumma ufque ad guttura, Baccho, 
Pracipiti properat titubando domum. 
It tutus pergendo tamen, dum pergit eundo ; 
Sin curfu ambiguo definat ire, cadit. 


 Anglice. 
" The fot, top-heavy with good liquor, 
Runs right a-head, no lapwing, quicker ; 
But woe betide him, if he ftops ;— 
The moment he ftands ftill—he drops.”” —VOL. I. P. 325 


“« AD AMICUM 
“ HENRICUM STEBBING, D.D. 


** Herr abis, tecumque dolemus abire lepores ; 
Inque tuo, patimur nos mala noftra, malo: 
Ut revalefcamus, revalefce ; medela faluti 
Si qua tibj eft, fociis ta’ potes effe falus,’’—VoL. 1. P. 333¢ 


** QUZARE PEREGRINUM. 


*€ Joun Butt, whene’er the magot bites, 
Cropfick with eafe and quiet, 
Raves about wrongs, roars about rights ; 
All rumpus, rage, and riot, 


*¢ But if a foreign foe intrudes, 
John tellsa different ftory ; 
Away with fears! away, with feuds } 
All’s Union, Triumph, Glory ! 


*¢ He fcorns Dons, Dutchmen, and Mounfeers, 
And fpite of their alliance, 
With half the world about his ears, 


Bids t’otlier half Defiance !’’--vor. 11. Pp. 184, 185. 
fo. X11. VOL. III. Z The 
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The loyalty and orthodoxy of Mr. as have produced 


fuch cenfures and animadverfions from the Jacobin Reviews, 
who have reprefented fome of his poems as the ‘* vehicle of 
Court adulation’? (Monthly Review), yet cannot but allow 
him a ‘‘ happy knack at epigrammatic compofition”’ (ibid.), 
and to ‘manifeft an ‘* abundant vein of pleafantry.” The 
Critical Review, after abufing his works, allows him “ great 
ingenuity,’’ yet wifhes to deprive the wor/d of his works, and 
to confine them to the fire-fide of his fubfcribers ; for fuch 
pattiotic effufions proceed from his pen, in his poem on the 
voeative cale.— 


“© QO! yes! ye fubjects in a land like ours, 
Enlarge your fentiments ; but unite your powers ! 
Freedom, with virtue, zeal with fenfe ally’d, 
No force can conquer—let no arts divide !’"—p. 256, 257. 


- att 





Art. III. The Age of Reafon; being-an Inveftigation of true 
and fabulqus Theclagy. By Thomas Paine, Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to the Congrefs in the. American War, 
and Author of the Works entitled ‘* Common Senfe” 
and “* Rights of Man,” &c. 8vo. Pp. 55. Price 1s. 6d. 
Eaton, London. 1794. 


the conformity to our adopted fyftem, we fhall occafionally 
recur to diftant periods, in our examination of Reviewers 
Reviewed, efpecially on fubjeéts of religion and politics. The 
publication of this malignant and blafphemous pamphlet fur- 
nifhed the Editors of three Reviews with an opportunity of 
tanifefting their religious and moral tenets. “The conductors 
ef the Monthly obferve that “ much of our Dez/m has been 
attributed by rational Chriftians, (certainly they are of this 
defcription,) to the corruptions of Chriftianity ; and they are 
firmly of opinion, that by abridging the fcriptures, ot taking 
certain difputed paflages out of them, effential fervice would 
be done to the Chriftian rt, 084 It is evident, from this 
Pe nA that part of Mr. P.’s religious di/guf? arofe from 

is having been required to believe toe much; and it is not im- 
probable that, had this circumftance never exifted, he would 
now have been a Chriftian.” (VOL. XIV. P. 394.) In other 
words, if he had not been required to believe any of the doc- 
trines of Chriftianity, either the fall of Adam, the atonement 
of Chrift, &c. he would now have been a Chriftian. But this 
furmifed probability of theirs aaprene to be a falfe conjecture, 
for Thomas was not required to believe too much but too little; 
for 
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for if he was fem to believe in any religion, it was the 


religion of the Quakers—‘ my father being of the Quaker 
rofeflion, it was my good fortune to have an exceeding good 
moral education,” (Age of Reafon, P. 37,) and; therefore, ‘it 
isnot improbable’’ that he had no religious education at all, 
Thefe gentlemen farther fpeak of Paine’s ‘‘ elaborate demon- 
frration of the being of a God,” and obférve that ‘as far as 
this pamphlet goes to eftablifh religion as founded in nature, 
it can have no bad effe& } fince it is not unufual for Infidels in 
Revelation to think themfelves juitified in renouncing ail 
religion, and in regarding oeuntckves as exempted from its 
obligations, when it 1s manifeft that Revelation is but a part of 
the broad bafis on which religion reffs, and that, though by 
taking it away, virtue lofes an able friend, fhe is not lett 
entirely without an advocate.” (Ib. P3097.) Now, mark the 
infinuations and fentiments of thefe 74e:/?s* in plain intelli- 
ible language. A man may difbelieve the fcriptures, (be an 
Gfdel in Revelation,) yet not renounce his religion; a man 
may difbelieve the fcriptures, (be an Infidel in Revelation,) 
yet confider himfelf bound by (nf exempted trom) its obliga- 
tions!!! Thefe Deifts ftate that it is manifeft that Revelation 
is but a part, (a {mall part we fuppofe,) of the droad bafis 
on which religion refts; on the contrary we affirm, and all 
Chriftians muft affirm, that Revelation is the rock of our fal- 
vation, of all pure and undefiled religion ; that it is the corner- 
frone, the fole bafis and foundation, of religion; that whoever 
fakes away Reveli.ion from religion is an Infidel and Heretic, 
and the faith is not in him; and that, by taking away Reve- 
vay from religion, the foundation of virtue is annihi- 
ated, 

The Editors of the Critical Review ftate that ‘ there are 
palages in T. Paine’s pamphlet, which do honour to his re- 


igious feelings ;” (voL. xif. p.77) they obferve that the 
following obfervations of the author are judicious :— 


* Revelation is the communication of fomething, which the per- 
fon, to whom that thing is revealed, did not know before. For if 

have done a thing, or feen it done, it needs no revelation to tell 
me I have done ir, or fecn it, nor to enable me to tell it, or to 
write it, 
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* As we are always defirous of the greateft precifion poffible in 
langua e, by Dei? we mean a believer in a firlt caufe having re- 
jected Revelation; by Thez#, a believer in a firft caufe, ignorant of 
Revelation. 

Z2 ‘* Revelation, 
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** Revelation, therefote, cannot be applied to any thing done upgn 
earth, of which man is himfclf the a¢tor or the witnefs ; and, con. 
fequently, all the hiftorical and anecdotal part of the Bible, which 
is almoft the whole of it, is not within the meaning and compafs of 
the word Rewelation, and therefore is not the word of God.” p. 11, 


They declare “ this is very true; and Mr. Paine ought to 
have feen that it relieves the /iberal Chriftian from the ne- 
ceffity of defending much of what he has attacked.” (Ib. p. 79.) 
This is /iderality with a vengeance ; but we afk thefe critics 
whether this verfe is true— ; 

O de rzpauayros, To RvEULA TO a7 iv, O neues Oo maTYE EV Tw 
OvomeTi us, exsivos uns Odacer KavTa, vel UNOUVY CE UILMS TavTe, a 
eimov usiv. “foan. x1V. 16. 

It was one peculiar office.of the Holy Spirit to recall to the 
remembrance of the Apoftles the things which they had heard, 
the thin,s to which they had been witneffes, for haman me- 
mory being imperfect, the wacauAyros, in onr tranflation, Com- 
forter, though it might, with great propriety and precifion, 
be rendered the Reminder, ‘revealed to them the whole truth, 
took away the darknefs in which paft events were enveloped, 
and Revelation, like axoxaku is, is only taking away a cover- 
ing. But thefe /ibera/ Reviewers perfe@tly coincide in opinion 
with this ignorant and prefumptuous fcribbler, that ‘ all the 
hiftorical parts of the Bible is not within the meaning and 
compafs of the word Revelation,” and, confequently, that the 
Pentateuch of Mofes, and the gofpels of the Evangelifts, are 
of little authority. But, to prevent the. poffibility of their 
being mifunderftood, they ftate, “that many Firm Chriftians 
would have no objection to the following ftatement of what is 
called the Mofaic account of the Creation (Ib. Pp. 79) :— 


“© As to. the account of the creation, with which the book of 
Genefis opens, it has all the appearance of being a tradition which 
the Ifraclites had among them before they came into Egypt; and 
after their departure from that country, they put it at the head of 
their hiftory, without telling, as it is moft probable they did not 
know, how they came by it The manner in which the account 
opens, fhews it ‘to be traditionary. It begins abruptly. It is nobody 
that fpeaks. It is nobody that hears. .It is addreffed to nobody. 
It has neither firft, fecond, nor third peffon. It has every criterion 
of being a tradition. Jt has no voucher.” Mofes does'not take it 
upon himfelf by introducing it with the formality that he ufes on 
other occafions, fuch as that of faying, ‘ The Lord /pake unto Mofesy 
Saying! Ped. | | 

To fuch falfe furmifes we fhall anfwer hereafter. For the 


prefent we fhall only obferve of thefe Critical Reviewers 
wie 
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who are femi-chriffians, wihien compared with the Analytical 
conduétors of irreligious trafh, that they here take an oppor- 
tunity of avowing themfelves Unirarians, as the following 
extra abundantly proves :— 


« We will only fay, in general, that the author, takes his idea of 
Chrifianity from the high Calvinitt and Trinitarian fchemes, and 
that a believer of the Unitarian clafs, not receiving the tamaculate 
conception, yor the infpiration of the narrative part of {cripture, nor 
the agency of Satan, nor the doctrine of the atonement, would find, 
that to him, half the book did not require an anfwer.’’ Ibid. P. 80. 


Weatk whether unbelievers in the doftrines peculiarly Chrif- 
tian can be Chriftians, or are thefe proper judges of pure re- 
ligion and found do@trines in a Chriftian country ? 

1 (To be continued.) 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Edinburgh, June 26, 1799. 

SIR, 

N the laft number of the Anti-Jacobin Review I obferve a very 

extraordinary paragraph at the end of your Review, of Mr. 
Ranken’s Effay on the Importance of Religious Eftablifhments. 
That paragraph contains two afferctions totally unfounded ; and, as 
they relate to me, and implicate my character, I mutt require you to 
contradict them in the fame public manner in which you have brought 
them forward. ‘This you will not hefitate to do if you defire to 
maintain any regard for teuth, or even the appearance of it, in your 
ptblication. 

You have afferted, that there is a fect now forming in Scotland, 
at the head of which I am,‘ for the avowed purpofe of fapping the 


foundation of the Prefbyterian church as eftablifhed by law. You ‘ 


have alfo faid, that zeal againft eftablifhments has prompted me to 
fell my eftate, : , 

Thefe affertions, Sir, are both abfolutely falfe, and cither your 
credulity has been impofed upon, or you have been led to utter thefe 
flanderous calumnies from fome improper motive. 

‘The public, whom you have mifled, muft, however, be unde. 
cetved; and, although you have no title to any confeffion from me, 
I now inform you, that while I ufe the liberty of every Britith 
fubject, to judge for myfelf in matters of religion, fo far from 
avowing it, I never entertained, in my mind, the moft diftant idea 
of fa ing the foundation of the eftablifhed church ; and that it was 
hot tor this purpofe I fold my eftate. So much as to what you have 
taken upon yourfelf to affert refpeéting me. I fhall add nothing 
pon your want of -candour, in bringing forward, in large letters, 
with a flight refutation, if fo it may be called, a calumny as falfé a9” 
thofe alluded to above, which Profeffor Robifon, without knowing 
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it to be fuch, put into his book, and afterwards, as you muf have 
heard, publicly contraditted in the newfpapers. 

I muft requeft you to infert this letter in your ext number, and - 
thus, at leait, thew yourfelf as -ready to vindicate where you have 
injured, and to retract where you have been fo mifled, as to cenfurg 
and make public what you conceive to be reprehenfible, 

I am, Sir, &c. 
ROBERT HALDANE, 


EP 


‘BY thus publithing Mr. Haldane’s letter, we have, in part, com. 

plied with his requeit ; but before we contradict the affertions of 
which he complains, we beg leave tq ftate to him, and to the public, 
the evidence by which, as he choofes to exprefs it, our credulity hag 
been impofed upon, He complains of only ¢awo affertions as impli, 
cating his charaéter ; but in the paragraph to which he objects, there 
are three aflertions, which, as they certainly relate to him, we hhall 
confider feparately, both t6 convince him, that our regard for truth 
is equal to his own, and to fatisfy our readers that we are not 
quite fo credulous as he wifhes them to fuppofe. 

Our firft affertion was, that ‘f a feét is juft now forming in Scot. 
Jand for the avowed purpofe of fapping the foundation of the Prefby. 
terian church as eftablifhed by law.” For the truth of this, we 
might appeal to the paftoral admonition, ordained by the laft General 
Aflembly to be read in all the parith churches in Scotland ; and even 
to the feeble, and we muft have leave to add, impertinent, anfwers 
made to that«truly Chriftian addrefs, by the Secretary, and other 
members of the Society, for propagating the Gof/pel at Home. But 
we will not avail ourfelves of this evidence, becaufe it was not before 
us when we wrote our Revicw. The evidence which, though it did 
not impofe upon our credulity, compelled our affent, and directed our 
conduét, will be fecn in the following hittory of that Review. 

Early in the mopth of April, one of our corps received from a 
Crergyman of the church of Scotland, (not any Clergyman in Glaf- 
gow,) acopy of Mr. Ranken’s Effay on the Importance of Religions 
Eftablifoments, together with a letter, giving a pretty full account of 
the procesdings of the Society for propagating the Gof/pel at Home! 
The very title affumed by this foci¢ty appeared ominous ; our corre. 
fpondent’s letter reprefented its procecdings as dangefous ; and to con. 
vinee us that hjs reprefentation was fair, he fent to us the Yourual of a 
Tour through the Northern Counties of Scotland and the Orkney 
Iftes, in Autumn, 1797, by Ja. Hauvane, J. Arxman, and J. 
Rate, whom he affirmed to be three members of the fociety, 

Now thefe gentlemen, in the introduction to their Journal, reprte 
fent the diftingtion between Clergymen and Laymen, which is re- 
tained jn the church of Scotland, as Pop ; the difcipline of that 
church as wxfcriptural; the mode of providing for the maintenance 
of her Clergy as rmproper; and, in the Journal icfelf, they affirm, 
that almoft all the Clergy in the Nosthern Counties preach doctrines 
directly 
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dire€ily contrary to the go/pel of Chrift! ‘Thus, when treating of lay. 

hing, they fay, ‘* We ufe the term /ay-preaching, not becaufe 
we acknowledge a Pop: diftinétion, but becaule the term is generally 
ufed and underftood.’* Again, ‘* We do not find in Scripture, that 
a license to preach the Gofpel is neceffary, and, when conducted in the 
ordinary way, (7. e. in the way of the church of Scotland, fee Pp. g 
and 10,) we maintain that it is completely unfcriptural. In pv. 14, 
they compare the church of Scotland to the church of Rome, in the 
diftant ages, prior to the reformation ; and affirm, that lay-preaching 
was not then more neceflary than “ at prefent, when the Gofpel of 
Jefus is almoft uxknown in many parts of the country, and little better 
than heathen morality fubftituted for the doftrines of Chrift.” Nay, 
in Pp. 22, they compare the eftablifhed clergy to the Scribes and Pha. 
ries ; and themfelves, not indeed in gifts and graces, but in the ree. 
titude of their conduct, to Curis and his Aposries!!! 

We have faid, that Meilrs. Haldane, Aikman, and Rate, have re. 
prefented ‘the mode of providing for the eftablifhed clergy, in Scor- 
Jand, as improper; and this we muft prove, for they have not faid fo 
in direct terms, as they have directly cenfured the doctrine and con- 
duct of thofe clergy. In p. tg of their precious introduction, they 
thus exprefs themfelves :—-‘* We are far trom meaning to infinuate, 
that Minifters ought net to receive a liberal fupport. ‘To this they 
are entitled, when their fock can afford it ;”’ and again—* One great 
evil which arifes from the opinion that Minifters muft live in a ttyle 
fuperior to that of their hearers, is, that when people are very poor, 
they cannot afford a fipend which is thought fuficient fuitably to 
Maintain a paitor,’’ We appeal to our readers—we appeal even to 
Mr. Haldane himfelf, whether thefe expreflions do not obvioutly 
imply that Clergymen oughr to be fupported by their hearers ; but it 
is known to all who know any thing, that the clergy of Scotland are 
not fupported by their hearers ; and, therefore, it follows, that, inthe 
opinion of our three itinerants, the mode in which thefe clergy are 
really fupported is an improper mode, Nor, 1s this the worit effect 
of fuch language ; for it is calculated to miflead the ignorant multi- 
tude, and to make them believe that they are, by law, compelled to 
fupport a fet of Minifters, whofe dodtrines our miffionaries have taughe 
them to abhor ; whilft the truth is, that thefe Minifters live upon a 
portion of the tythes, their owas eftate, which for, at leaft, eight hun. 
dred years, has not been the property either of the farmer or the 
jandlord, 

That Meff. Ja. Haldane, Aikman, and Rate, have tavght the 
people of Scotland to abhor the doétrine of their parifh minitters, is 
apparent from their Journal : ~ 


- “ On the Lord’s Day, July the 16th, we preached, (fay they,) in the morning, 
w cight o'clock, in the market-place, to Upwards of 200 people. Went to 
church, and heard fermon. ‘The minifter preached from 1 John, iii. &. “ The 
fermon did not appear to us glad tidings to finners. The objeét of it was to thew, 
that the fon of God came into the world to inftru@ and enable men to. deftroy 
the works of she devil. He reprefen’ed the gofpel as a contract bewween ws 
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and man, of which the equitable condition, he faid, was repentance and fincer 
although imperfeét obedience, which God, he added, was too juft, and too good, 
not to acezpt. As he read the fermon, and repeated every paflage of the fina jeg 
importance, it was impoffible for us to miftake the meaning of any of them." 
*¢ When the eftablifhed church was difmiffed in the evening, we went to the top 
of a walled flair in the market-place, which the congregation had fo pafs, and 
immediately. began, as ufual, by finging. There might, probably, be near 1009 
people who, flopped. Preached to them from Mark xvi. 15, 16. Explained tg 
them the gofpel, and the circumftances which rendered it glad tidings to every 
creature ; fhewed that it was a ditpenfationwwholly of grace, and that it wae 
completely contradictory, both te fx pture and to fad, to reprejent man as capable of 
doing any thing, im order to render himf: if acceptable to God. The pride of man, 
indeed, rejected this docirine. He wifhed to recommend himfelf to God by hig 
repentance, which he contidered, and was taught to confider, as we had heard 
from their minifter, ag the equitable condition upon which God would be re 
¢onciled to him. Endeavouied to fhew the inconfiftency of this doétrine with 
the feripture-account of man's being naturally dead in trefpafies and fins, and 
the vanity of all thofe hopes which were not founded upon the complete atone- 
ment of the Lord Jefus Chrift. Told the people plaialy, that what they had heard 
was not the gofpei, and urged them to fearch the fcriptures for themfelves, men. 
tioning, atthe fame time, that our-only motive in making thefe obfervations, 
was love to their immortal fouls, whofe final ftate, we were convinced, depended 
upon their belief or rejection of the gofpel. As to their minifter, we could have 
no ill will at him, but, on the contrary, fincerely prayed to God,-that he might 
give him repentance to the acknowledgement of the truth.” Pp. 38—0. 


_ They give a fimilar account of the eftablithéed minifter, and of their 
own conduét in almoft every parith which they vifited ; and in their 
introduction, (Pp. 24,) ‘* they hefitate not to fay, that it would give 
them pleafure to learn, that the hearers of every minifter, wholg 
fermons they condemned as anfcriptural, had left him, ‘They had 
much better itay at home than go to church and hear error.’ . 
That men, who collefted the mob, by the beat of drum, to hear 
fuch inflammatory dotirines as thefe ; and who publifhed, on their 
return, an account of their proceedings, in which they thus plainly 
attack the government, difcipline, and doftrine, of the eftablithed 
church, together with the mode in which the clergy are fupported ; 
that fuch men both prgached and publifhed, ‘for the avowed pur. 
pofe of fapping the foundation of the church,’’ it is impoflible for us 
to doubt. And till Mefirs. Ja. Haldane, Aikman, and Rate, fhall 
be cenfured for their conduct by she faciety for propagating the go/pel 
at heme, we cannot contradict the firft-of the three aflertions in 
which Mr. Robert Haldane confiders his chara(ter as imp/icated. 
When we afferted, that he “is at the head of this fociety, we did 
not mean, and we could not be /“appof/ed to mean, that he cither 
poffefles or claims any ¢fi/copal authority over his brethren; for 
every one knows that fuch authority is incompatible with the confti. 
tution of congregational churches, in which no diftinétion is allowed 
between clergy and laity. But we confidered him, and we {till confider 
him, as a leading man in the fociety, as, perhaps, primus in paribus, 
To this rank he is well entitled for his zeal in the caufe ; for he has 
purchafed what was the Circus, in Glafgow, and converied it into a 
theological {chool, for the education of miffionaries, to propagate the 
gofpel at Zome and abroad ; and of thefe miffionaries, when dtudents, 
we are aflured that he fupports annually twenty or thirty at his ow, 
rad ss. expence, 
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ce. If to fuch a man the members of the foviety do not look 

up as to their head, (in the fenfe in which that ward was ufed by us,) 
they are certainly ftrangers to the fentiment of gratitude. 

The motive which prompted Mr. Haldane to fell his eftate can be 

certainly known only by God and himfelf; and, therefore, with 


- gefpect to this part of ‘the obnoxidus paragraph, we cah have no con. 


troverfy with him. To {atisfy our readers,showever, that our third 
aflertion was not made at random, it may be proper to inform them, 
that the refpeétable correfpondent, from whom we received Mr. 
Ranken’s effay, affured us, that the motive which he afligned for the 
fale of Mr, H.’s ettate, was, in the metropolis of Scotland, univers 
fally believed to be the true motive ; and that this belicf was founded 
on language ufed by Mr, H. himfelf fome years ago, when he talked 
of going to India, with three companions, to propagate the gofpel 
among the worfhippers of Brahma, At any rate, if the education of 


preachers to propagate the gofpel at home be meritorious, Mr. H. 


cannot accufe either our correfpondent or us of haying alfigned for 
his.condu€t an unworthy motive, however far that motive may be 
from truth, 

It is not, indeed, fafe to talk with too much confidence, either of 
men’s motives or their intentions, except when their actions are fuch 
as to leave no room for doubt refpecting the fource from which they 
fpring. That many of the independents, who, in the laft century, 
propagated the gofpel at home by the /word, meant well, it would 

rath to deny ; and that the defigns of Meunier, and fome other 
Members of the Conftituent Affembly of France, were good, feems 
incontrovertible. Yet in both thefe cafes, from good intentions, 
flowed the moft dreadful confequences—even the murder of two 
virtuous Monarchs, and the overthrow of all authority, civil and 
ecclefiaitical, in two great kingdoms. In like manner, there may 

¢, and we doubt not but there are, in she /ociety for propagating the 
golpel at home, various members of er views ; but we moft take 


the liberty to add, that thefe men fee not the confequences of their 


conduct; for that conduct is fraught with danger to true religion, 
civil fociety, and domeftic peace. With this conviction deeply im. 
prefled on our minds, we confider it as our duty, whatever Mr. H. 
may think, to beg the good people of Scotland, when thefe itinerants 
vifit them, and abufe their parochial clergy, to remember tlie words 
of Jefus ‘© to the multitude, and to Ais difeiples. ‘The Scribes and 
Pharifees, (the eftiblifhed teachers among the Jews,) fit in Mees’ 
feat. All, theretore, whatfoever they bid you obferve, that obferve 
and do.’”” And again, ‘* Beware of falfe prophets, who come, to 
you in fheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves, 
Ye hall know them by their fruits.’ We are not ourfelves Prefby- 
terians, and we think our religious eftablifhment greatly preferable 
to that of Scotland; buat the worft of the two is, perhaps, better 
than any other in Europe ; and, moit unguettionably, any  eftablifh. 
ment of Chriitianity, whatever, if Diffonters be tolerated, is infi- 
fitely preferable to none, 
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MISCELLANIES. 
JUNIUS’s LETTERS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
DEAR SIR, 
HE converfations I had with Mr. Wilkes, on the fubjett of 
Junius’s Letters, took place from 1776 to about 1784, during 
which time I lived with him in great intimacy ; he even entrutted 
me with the manufcript Memoirs of his life. In his public or 
political parties I never mixed, but I lived much with him in private; 
there he appeared to the greateft advantage ; he was highly refpected 
and loved by thofe who lived with him on that footing, and I think, 
with great pleafure, that I was one of them. 

Far from giving the leait hint that he was the author of Junius’s 
Letters, he always explicitly difclaimed it, and treated it asa ridica- 
Jous fuppofition, No one acquainted with his ftyle can fufpeét, for 
2 moment, that he was the author of them; the merit of his ftyle 
was fimplicity ; he had both gaiety and ftrength, but to the rancorous 
farcafms, the lofty contempt, with which Junius’s Letters abound, 
no one was a greater ftranger than Mr. Wilkes. To this may be 
added the very flighting manner in which Junius expreffes himfelf 
of Mr. Wilkes. I am willing to admit, that if Mr. Wilkes had 
written Junius’s Letters, he would have treated Mr, Wilkes un. 
civilly, for the fake of difguifing himfelf. But fueer, and particu. 
Jarly chat kind of fneer, which Mr. Wilkes occationally receives 
from Junias, you may be affured, Mr. Wilkes would never have 
ufed in fpeaking of himiclf. With refpect, therefore, to his having 
faid to yourtriend that, “at his afcenfion, the author of Junius 
would he known,’’ I am contident he never ufed thofe words, or 
airy words like them. You mention to me your having heard that 
Junius’s Letters were printed off before they were delivered to the 
printer. This was not the tact; if it had been true, it would have 
put Mr. Wilkes’s authorthip wholly out of the queftion, as he had 
no convenience whateyer for printing. I once procured a copy to 
be made tor him of fome very private papers, and he then greatly 
lamented to me his want of a private prefs. 

Our couverfations on Junius’s Letters began from a whimfical 
circuintance. Bufinefs having carried me to Ireland in 1776, 
wrote ta Mr. Wilkes from Holyhead ; on my return, he intormed 
me that my letter had been ftopt at the poft-office, frem the fimi- 
larity of the hand writing to that of Junius. This made me with 
to fee the original of Junius’s Letters, and he produced them to me. 
We more tham once examined them together with great attention. 
All 
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of them, except the letter to the King, are, if I remember 
rightly, in the fame hand writing. It is like that which well edu. 
gated ladies wrote about the beginning of the century ; a large open 
hand; regular, approaching to the Italian. Mr. Wilkes had a card 
of invitation to dinner from old Lady Temple, written in her owa 
hand ; on comparing it with Junius’s Letters, we thought there was 
fome refemblance between them, ‘The letter to the King was in a 
hand writing perfectly different; a very regular, ftaid hand; no 
difference between the fair ftroke and the body of the letters ; when 
I fee you I willfhew you fome writing very fimilar to it. As to my 
own hand writing, it has not now the flighteft refembiance to it, nor 
do I think it ever had any. 

The letters, generally, if not always, were fent in an envelope, 
(which was then by no means fo general as it now is,) and in the 
folding up, and the direction of the letter, we thought we could fee 
marks of the writers habit of folding and dire¢ting official letters, 
The lines were very even; very few blots, erafures, or marks of 
hurry. Mr, Wilkes received many letters from Junius, which never 
were publifhed ; one, in particular, on the fubje¢t of improving the 
reprefentation of the people. Their opinions were different. I re, 
member Junius’s Letter began by his faying, “ he was treated asa 
Pagan idol, with much incenfe, but with no attention to his 
oracles.’? 

We thought his high-wrought panegyric of Lord Chatham was 
ironical, 

Mr. Wilkes fcouted the notion of Mr. Burke’s being the author 
of the letters, His fufpicions fell on Dr. B*****, Bithop of 
H**teeee*, but I don’t recollect more than two reafons ailigned by 
him for fufpeéting his Lordthip ; one, that he had publithed a fer. 
mon, before Junius’s Letters appeared, the ftyle of which was very 
like that of the letters ; another after the letters appeared, in a ftyle 
wholly unlike. ‘Thefe fermons, I think, I have feen, and that they 
did not appear to me to warrant Mr, Wilkes’s obfervatichs, The 
other reafon was, that the references to the Letters in the Bible were 
not to the received tranflation, but to the Vulgate, which, he faid, 
the Bifhop always ufed, and which, (by the way,) Mr. Wilkes 
greatly admired. He defcribed the Buhop to be a faturnine, ob. 
ferving, profound, and filent man, fuch a one as, @ preori, we fhould 
Juppofe Junius. But it was a mere fufpicion, and we frequently 
amufed ourfelves with endeavouring to find a more likely perfon. 

Arguing fynthentically, we determined that Junius muft be a refi. 
dent in London, or its environs, from the immediate anfwers which 
he generally gave his adverfaries; that he was not an author by 
rofeffion, from the vifible improvement which, from time to time, 
was difcernible in his ftyle ; that he wasa man of high rank, from 
the tone of equality which he feemed to ufe quite naturally in his 
addrefies to perfons of rank and in his expreilions refpecting them ; 
that he was not a profound lawyer, from the grofs inaccuracy of fome 
ef his legal expreilions ; that he had a perfonal animofity againtt the 
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King, the Duke of Bedford, and Lord Mansfield, from the bitternefy 
of his expreffions refpecting them; that he had lived with military 
men, from the ptopriety of his language on military fubjeéts ; and’ 
that he was a great reader of novels, from his frequent allufions to 
them. ‘The general idea, that the Letters were the compofition of 
more than one perfon, we always reje&ted. The ftory, that Single. 
fpeech Hamilton informed one of his friends that the Junius of the 
morming contained fuch and fuch paflages, and that, till the fuble. 
quent day, no fuch Junius made his appearance, we thought fufficiently 
authenticatetl; and we alfo thought it fatisfactorily accounted for, 
by the fuppofition that Woodfall had fhewn the letter to Mr. Hamil- 
ton on the preceding day, and mentioned his intention of inferting 
it, but had becn unexpectedly prevented ; we alfo believed in the 
ftory that, while Garrick was writing a note to Mr. Ramus, or fome 
other of the pages, Weodfall, or fome one from him, came in and 
informed him, that Junius intended writing no more ;_ that Garrick 
mentioned this circumftance in the note; and that, almoft inftantly 
alter the note was fent, a thundering letter came from Junius to 
Garrick, abufing him for making free with his name. It was alfo 
mentioned to us’ from-very good authority, that Lord North had 
declared that government had traced the porterage of the letter to an 
obfeure perfon in Staples Inn, but could never trace them farther. 

This is all 1 can colleét.of the converfations which pafled between 
Mr. Wilkes and myfelf on the fabje€t in queftion ; I have endea- 
voured to be accurate in my recolleétion of them: but you will 
remember it verges towards twenty years fince they took place. 1 
apprehend the original Letters are in the cuftody of Mifs Wilkes. 

Edmund Burke fpoke to me about Junius in terms of difguit; Mr, 
Gibbon appeared to me not to admire his ftyle,.as much as it was ad- 
mired by the pablic in general ; and he told me that Mr, Fox thought 
flightingly of it. 

Some I¢tters, under the fignature, of Julian, were attributed to 
Junius ; but, to my certain knowledge, they were written by one 
Pillon, the author of fome dramatic pieces of no great merit. Some 
reipeCtable perfons fay that Mr. Forth, who attended Lord Stor- 
mont’s.embafly, knows fomething of the author. 

The Iaft anecdote T have heard on thé fubject. is, that an old man, 
ivemingly poverty-flricken, came in the Bath coach to the Devizes, 
orone of the next ftages, and fell fick at the inn; that a very decent _ 
gentleman came to him from London; that the old man died; that 
he was buried in the church-yard; that over his tomb his friend 
caufed a ftone to bé raifed with Junius’s motto, © Stat xominis umbra;”? 
and that Mr, Fox, travelling that road, ftopt at the inn, and defired 
to be directed to the ftone, This ftory is confidentially girculated, 
but I certainly do not vouch for the’truth of it. 

As for Macaulay Boyd’s being the author of Junius’s Letters, it is 
a perfect joke ; no two characters can be more perfeétly unlike than 
Boyd’s and Junius’s. Boyd was a good natured lively man, famous 
tor repeating Lod Chatham's and Burke’s fpecches, and always 
buftling 
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buftling about fomething or another. I remember, very well, the 
infinite pains he took to perfuade the world that the Pereaus were in- 
nocent. He muit have been very young when Junius’s letters were 
written. All who knew him muft think the notion of his being the 
guthor of Junius’s letters too abfurd for difcuffion. 

It has appeared ttrange, that government could not difeover:Ju- 
nius, through the mediuin of the Poft-Ofice. Upon this I mutt obferve, 
that I know a lady, who, for a long period of time, received by: the 
pot, anonymous letters, fome of thein written in blood, accufing her of 
the moft atrocious crimes. She was nearly related to a nobleman, 
very high in office ; by his defire all the powers of government were 
exerted to difcover the writer of the letters, but without fuccels. 

You are aware, thet the perfon now fufpetted of being the author 
of Junius’s letters isa Mr. Dyer, an intimate Of the Burkes. It is 
faid, that on Mr. Dyer’s deceafe, the Burkes fhewed infinite anxiety 
to get his papers into their hands; all this may be very true, but I 
have never licard it from good authority. 

I am, Dear Sir, your’s mott fincerely, 


*4* 2 + & # 


July 1799+ 





TO THE EDITOR, 

SIR, 

Troubled you with a former letter, refpeGing a paffage in the life 

of the Rev. W. B. Cadogan, and fhall be happy it any informa. 
tion Ican iurnifh, may tear off the matk trom the imaginary fons of 
purity and perfeétion, who modeftly call themfelves exclufively Gof- 
pel Minifters. It may, perhaps, be known to fome of your readers, 
that Mr. Kay, of Edmund-Hall, who was expelled from thence with 


- five more, having had a regular education in a fchool, was recommen. 


ded to a Bifhop as a candidate for orders, upon a folemn declaration 
that he recanted. "The parifhes in which he afterwards officiated can 
teftify his duplicity. Another of fimilar defcription, finding fome 
difficulty in his application for orders, on account of his peculiar no- 
tions concerning free grace, availed himfeif of the information of a 
brother candidate, and pretendedly coincided with him in opinion. 
The examining chaplain, as well as the Luhop, fufpected the fincerity 
of fuch a coincidence, but what could they do? He was ordaised and 
is an enthufiaft, though not very violent. 

A third, being one fummer in the North of England, offered his 
affiftance asa preacher to a clergyman, who had the care of two chur- 
ches. The clergyman ingenuoufly told him, that, as their opinions 
were differéht, he could not properly accept fuch an offer, But upon 
being affured that nothing would be delivered which he could poflibly 
object to, he gave his-confent. ‘The promife was violated, and the 
clergyman, even againft experience, gave this faint an opportunity of 
deceiving him again, and his fecond fermon was more ranung than the 
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firft. Upon this, they feparated as friends and acquaintance for eves, 
The double-tongued divine is lately preferred by a noble Earl, the de. 
lauded patron of fuch worthies, to a living in the county of Bucks, 

John Wefley complained in one of his journals, that the curate of 
his father’s church, at Epworth, refufed him the pulpit after his fa. 
ther’s death, and charges him with ingtatitude. Is this a fair ftate. 
ment? The diverfity of opinion was a fufficient juitification, and the 
philofophic faint harangued the people on his father’s tomb-ftone in 
the church-yard. Who would not have cenfured his own brother 
under fuch circumitances ? Indeed, there was an inftance fome years 
ago, of onc brother being obliged to fuperfede another, on account of 
their diverfity of opinions. 

If future times fhould judge of the preaching of Welley and 
Whitfield, from their printed fermons, they will be much deceived, 
Mott of the fabule aniles, the old woman’s tales delivered in the 
pulpit, are jeft out inprint. The traih which 1 myfelf have heard 
rom Welley, would have difgraced attainments much inferior to his. 
Whitfield, if poffible, was {till coarfer, I know the holy ones 
would ftartle, were Ito fpeak of a gentleman in the pulpit, but I 
know two divines at leaft, of an enthufiaftic turn, who never forget 
shat they are gentlemen but when they are inthe pulpit. ‘Then it is 
that they babble forth the moft filly, nugatory, low-lived fentiments, 
¥et, ‘* Hi tamen ad melius poterant tranfcurrere quondam.”’ 

I have lately taken up a publication entitled Public Charac. 
ters for the Year 1798-9. With fome truth, this book contains 
innumerable errors and wrong ftatements. My prefent concern is 
with the account there given of Dr. Haweis. It is afferted, that the 
report of his conduct in retaining the living of Aldwinkle ceafes to 
be believed. Ifhould willingly learn upon what ground and whofe 
authority it is difbelieved. ‘his is fo far from being true, that the 
Bishops after that time were more cautious thanever, to prevent im- 
proper purchafes and Simoniacal contracts. ‘To put the matter out of 
all dqubt, the following account may be depended upon. The Dottor 
was a member of Magdalen Hall, and during part of his refidence in 
Oxford, was curate to Mr. Jane, a fanatical ftudent of Chrift Church, 
in Magdalen Parifh Church. ‘There he preached on Thurfday even- 
ings, and the younger part of the et attended, but not always 
fo peaceably as might have been wifhed. The Doétor left the uni- 
vertity without taking a degree, and, in procefs of time, married 2 
widow witha handfome jointure. He then went in his carriage to 
Magdalen Hall, waited upon the principal, who, of courfe, requefted 
the attendance of his facetious Vice Principal. ‘The latter, learning 
his errand, delivered himfelf nearly in the following terms :—‘* Sir, 
confidering your behaviour in Oxford, and your behaviour refpecting 
the living of Aldwinkle, you muft have more impudence than falls to 
the fhare of a common man, to expect a degree from hence. If you 
think yourfelf aggrieved, go to the Vice Chancellor.”’ Did he make 
any reply to this? He neither did nur could. He was afterwards more 
fuccefstul 
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ficcelsfulin Cambridge, and.1 would willingly hope that the fociety 
from which he went out to the fenate houfe did noe kxow his real cha- 
rater. ‘The univerfities thould cordially fupport each other, but men 
fometimes {muggle degrees, as was the cafe with a clergyman, who at 
the time was reader in Lady H.’s Chapel at Bath. It is faid in the 
blication above-mentioned that the Doétor is M.D. as well aé 
f. L. D. in order that he may be allowed to cox/ult with the faculty. 
[hope the faculty know their own dignity better than to confulg 

with any man who has not had a regular medical education. 

lam, Sir, your humble fervant, 

MiSO FANATICUS, 


P.S. The Vice Principal had been applied to before on the fubject 
of Haweis’s degree. His anfwer to the perfon applying was nearly 
in the following terms :— 

“ STR, 

«© T am of opinion, that your friend Haweis cannot have 

a degree in the Univerfity of Oxford. He mutt, therefore, either up- 
ply to the fhops of Scotland, or dive in the lake of Geneva, fox that 
honour which he does not deferve. 

“lam, Sir, &o& 
© JOHN ALLEN.’ 

N. B. I with fome of_your readers would give us a regular account 
of the Dottor’s miniftry, in what was called the city Pantheon, 
wherein he pretended to officiate as L. H.’s Chaplain, from which he 
was oulted by the Ecclefiaftical court. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
STR, 


OUR correfpondent, G. has given us Ars opinion, that your re- 
view is the moft ufeful part of your excellent periodical ftric. 
tures, We have, indeed, in that to thank you, Sir, for breakin 
through the abominable combination and confpiracy againit the liberiy 
oi the prefs, by which the Jacobins had fecured its influence excly- 
fively in favour of their own nefarious publications, by checking the 
circulation of all thofe which militated againtt them ; but I apprehe nd 
a part of your defign to be to give likewife to young ingenuous minds, 
an opportunity of making their firft eflays in favour of our excellent 
confti:ution, and equally excellent cfRablijbment, under your more im. 
mediate patronage and aufpices. However grating this may poffibly 
to your correfpondent, there are affuredly many of your readers 
who will be greatly gratitied by obferving, at length, our fincere fons 
of the church, acquiring fo vigilant a maiter, that difcipline and ex. 
pertnefs 1 in the artof defence, which, not only the long meditated ex. 
ertions of Socinian blafphemy, but the more mafked, and, confequently, 
more dangerous, efforts of a well-known publication, perhaps, pro- 
fanely terined evangelic, have long proclaimed to be rmmediately requi- 
ts for the fecurity of genuine chriftianit ty or pure religion, JI am 


happy 
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happy to find that your young recruits already handle their arms with 

a degree of eafe and gracefulnefs in, politics, which their opponents, 

though regularly drilled for years, have never attained ; but, perhaps, 

it is the beauty of truth, which accompanies all their exertions, thas 

places them fo much above the level with men hackneyed in fophittry 

and trained to impiety. The combat in literature, feems, at prefent; 

to beara ftrong affinity to the military campaign on the coftinent, 

Bold from prefuinption, and ftufhed with fuccefs, the enemy had ad. 

vanced fo far, that the moment he found his retreat an danger of being 
cut off, he was panic ftruck, and fled in every diretion, leaving the 
frefh levies under your command completely mafters of the field, 
Scarce has he yet made an attempt to rally in any one Review ; but in 
compliance with the temper of the times, (for which, in part, we ate 
under obligation to you,) his high toned pride is melted down to mo. 
deration, and the check to bis gains, to which he has been fo feelingly 
alive, appears ‘o have brought him, at leaft, for a feafon, to his fober 
fenfes. His athletic antagonift, in your number for May, treated his 
feeble efforts to make a ftand, fo much in the true ftyle of the 4u/rian 
art, that I fufpect you will be fhortly under the neceffity of turning the 
attention of your forces towards the few fortified places, the enemy 
has left behind him; and, from the fpecimens we have already had of 
Jacobin prowefs, we may reafonably hope they will make but a feeble 
refiftance. Aware of the tricks of the enemy, we muft not, Sir, bé 
alarmed at mifreprefentations, though fanétioned with the venerable 
name of Locke, much lefs by the pedantic dictates of the fhallower 
intelleét of Montefquieu. The latter of thefe, I fufpect, has mifled 
not a few, by the peremptory but unfounded affertion that Acxoxr ts 
the principle of a monarchy, virtue that of a republic. For, if this 
were indeed true, the beft of men (fince honour can at this day hardly 
be ranked amongft the virtues) from the dictates of confciencé would 
be rena’ prejudiced in favour of democracy. The experiment, 
melancholy beyond precedent in its effe€ts, which has been fo rafhly 
tried in France has, however, removed a great deal of the fhade in 
which this fubject has been heretofore involved. The principle upor 
which the republic was formed in that devoted country, and the prin- 
ciple by which it has been aétuated all through the {torms and tempefts 
which have laid Europe in ruins, has been, moft evidently, ambition ; 
and this, Sir, generalifed as much as poflible, I apprehend to be really 
the principle upon which every democratic government is founded, and 
that by which it is likewife actuated ; and the oppofite virtue, fub- 
mifiion in fome inftances, perhaps, to an extreme, is not lefs certainly 
the principle upon which monarchy is eftablifhed. We have only to 
inquire, whether ambition thus generally diffufed, or a manly fubmif- 
fion fourded upon a fenfe of its general utility, is likely to contribute 
mere towards real and durable happinefs in a nation, to determine 
which form of government, a republic or a limited monarchy, ovght 
to be preferred. Iam aware, that the fubject involves a multiplicity 
of confiderations of too’ complicated a nature to be fully — 
within 
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within the limits prefcribed upon this occafion tomy pen. The advan- 
tages of great exertion would be claimed by the advocates for ambition, 
and the evils of flavery urged againft an abfolute monarchy. Bat, under 
alimited monarchy like ours, the ufeful paris of the two principles are 
fo happily blended, that ambition, unruly when left to itielf, 1s chiaf- 
tifed into exertions of the moft inoifenfive and effeual nature, by fub« 
miffion to the laws and executive power, while the executive power it- 
felf is made accountable to the people, and, in fome meafure, directed 
by them through the medium of their reprefentatives. In fucha ftate 
of things, arbitrary power is not acknowledged toeexift. ‘The main 
fpring is, as it fhould be, concealed within the interior of the cabinet, 
though a difcerning mind will cafily difcover that the vox populi has 
always the weight it ought to have ina conftitution evidently founded 
wpon this /a/utary maxim,  /a/us populi eft fuprema lex.’’ — Here, 
Sir, itis, that freedom exifts, if any where upon the face of the globe ; 
for where there is no arbitrary power there can be no abfolute flavery. 

The experiment upon the continent is completed, and affords a fair 
opportunity of contrafting the Britith conftitution with a conftitution 
founded upon the rights of man too abftractedly confidered. ‘Ihe 
comparifon will be fatisfatory to an Englifhman, for he will find 
that ambition made too general, has, in this in{tance, as in ali others, 
been not only productive of inteftine commotions and foreign wars, 
but it has likewife unhinged the very foundation of civilization, de- 
ftroyed the relations betwixt man and man, and dreadfully weakened 
every divine and moral tie. Even in our afpects to each other, a 
modeft and courteous demeanour is much more agreeable than felf-con- 
ceited arrogance. While the former foftens the rigours of human 
life by the perception that others are interefted in our welfare, the 
latter tends to infulate man’from man, and, in the midft of fociety, 


leaves him to confole himfelf with the folitary comforts of a defert. 
A. 
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TO THE EDITOR, 
SIR, 


Writer who calls himfelf 4 Friend to Truth, in yout Review 

for May, has endeavoured to fix acharge of Jacobinical prin- 
ciples on a fociety at Cambridge, eminent for talents and encourage. 
ment of learning. His letter confifts of a note extracted, as it is faid, 
from fome pamphlet, and his obfervations upon it. I fhall confider the 
whole as written by the fame perfon. The defence of the learned 
body above alluded to I leave to its own members, many of whom, I 
doubt not, will be eager to undertake it. I enter the lifts in behalf of 
afociety, whom the writer has commended indeed at the expence of 
every other college in the univerfity ; but with what he calls contpli- 
ment, he has mixed fo much of another fort, that no Johnian will 
think himfelf obliged. To make ufe of praife only as introduttory 
NO. XIII, VOL, INI, Aa to 
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to cenfure, to ftab under the mafk of friendfhip, is the loweft detrac. 
tion and the fouleft treachery. 


‘* Hic nigre fuccus loliginis, heec eft 
/Erugo mera. 


The writer’s intention is evidently to deprefs Cambridge in comps. 
tifon with Oxford. To effect this, he calls St. John’s the firft college 
in the former univerfity, and then derogates from its merit by a malig. 
nant and envious afperfion, while Oxford has his abfolute and unqua. 
lified approbation. 

I have nothing, f truft, of that foolifh and offenfive vanity, which 
leads men to boaft of themfelves and their conneétions, ftilt lefs would 
} make invidious comparifons ; but it is allowable to commend onr. 
felves for the purpofe of repelling an accufation. Icall on this wri- 
ter, therefore, to name that college in Oxford, where a plan of ufeful 
learning is purfued with that fpirit, vigour, and effe¢t, which are ap. 
parent in the difcipline of St. John’s in Cambridge. . As to the ines 
legance of our manners, this isa calumny which has its foundation 
and fupport in envy alone,’ A refidence for many years has given me 
avery extenfive acquaintance with the members of the college; fo 
large a fociety muft comprehend men of various acquirements and 
defects. [could mention along lift of Johnians, who are not inferior 
in virtues and accomplifhments to any gentlemen in the kingdom ; 
and, I could name too, from other colleges, and even from the writer’s 
favourite univerfity, men as inelegant in their manners, as the lef 
refined members of St. John’s. 

What the writer’s own elegancies may be, does not appear. He 
may be qualified to fhine at routs and affemblies; to ‘* gallant the 
fan,’’ and to ‘trip it on the light fantaftic toe ;’? thefe exterior 
graces, whilft we know not who he is, we cannot fay he has not. But 
truth and honour, and the confcious dignity of a gentleman, difdain- 
ing every thing bafe and mean, and abhorring fecret calumny and de- 
traction ; thefe are elegancies which ‘he certainly does not poffefs, 
The illiberality and grofsnefs of his language, at the very inftant he 
is cenfuring others for inelegance, prove his head to be as bad as his 
heart. ‘This circumftance is fo abfurd as to melt our indignation into 
laughter, and make even depravity ridiculous. 

MARGARETSON, 





TO THE EDITOR, 
SIR, 
ie the commencement of the fixteenth century, when the anabap- 
tifts affumed the character of humble, zealous, and devout Chrif- 
tians, Martin Luther fupplicated Frederic, Duke of Saxony, that he 
would treat them favourably within his dominions, for (that their er 
rors excepted) they feemed good and pious men, and applied to them 


the fentence of Lattantius: 


** O quam honefta vojuntate miferi errant.” 
But 
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But thefe reformers of all communities, according to fome /itera/ and 
fngle expreffions of the gofpel, when, by fuch merciful toleration, 
they liad gathered ftrength and power, at laft perfuaded themfelves 
that they were doing God acceptable fervice, by expelling their oppo. 
nents from their habitations, by enriching themfelves with the {poil 
and pillage of the country, and devaitating a great part of Germany, 
for the period of the New Feru/alem was arrived, when © the meck 
ones fhall inherit the earth,”’ 

In the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Charles, the Puritans affec. 
ted extraordinary mecknefs, fuperior fanctity, and a difregard of all 
worldly concerns, and contempt of earthly governments, ‘The rump 
tyranny, infolence, and intolerance, fully illuftrate the real principles 
of fuch hypocrites when exalted above their brethren. ‘The conduct 
of the Quakers, of the cobbler George Fox, of the prefumptuous Bar- 
clay, who gives a new interpretation to the gofpel, without a know- 
ledge of Greek, and of the war-abhorring Penn, that fitted out fhips 
to capture a privateer, ferves to exhibit more ftrongly the falfe preten- 
fions of fuch deluding enthufiatts. 

Thefe ideas occurred to me, when I read fome parts of your two 
laft numbers ; for whatever character or perfon (Ma/,) a methodift, 
may now aflume, I contemplate him in my mind’s eye with greater 
fufpicion than Hooker beheld the levelling -Calvinifts at the clofe of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, For what can be more alarming to a 
church and king-man, than to fee a multitude of thefe f{chifmatics, 
members of the national ecclefiaftical body, and numbers of them, 
conftituents in the king’s lower council, having the ear and conti- 
dence of a great premier and ftatefman ? On fuch an occafion, Ijcan- 
not but exclaim, ‘fdolens dico, gemens denuntio, facerdotum quod 
apud nos tus cecidit diu ftare non poterit.’’ But, fortunately for 
prudent and energetic friends to our eftablifhments, fome of thefe 
amodoelwrss, these makers of ses, have difclofed their plans and pro. 
ceedings in undue feafon, for the profefed faints now cry, “ we with 
they had held themfelves longer in, and not fo dangeroufly flown 
abroad before the feathers of the caufe had been grown.”” I now ape 
peal to all friends of church and ftate, as by law eftablifhed, whether 
the methodifts are not adopting the fame means to overthrow our reli- 
gion and government, that the Anabaptifts and Puritans herctofore ef- 
fectually ufed? Are not thefe the {chemes by which they intend to carry 
their defigns into execution? They firft difplay a wonderful zeal towards 
God, this allures many followers ; they next exhibit a fingular thew 
of hatred to fin, and here, taking an opportunity of railing againft all 
authorifed guides, both fpiritual and civil, eafily gain numerous wil- 
ling hearers and converts. Afterwards they addrefs their audience 
with the moft favourable titles, /aints, ele, chofen, regenerated bre. 
thren of Chrift, children of grace, and afperfe all other teachers as 
time fervers, greedy of filthy lucre, dumb dogs, who cannot fpeak 
the faving doctrines ef the gofpel, or enfure falvation to their Chrif- 
tian brethren, By fuch delufions, and by particularly appealing to 
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the vehe mency of affection, not the reafon or underftanding, and be 
addre fling f female minds eafily fufceptible of impreflions, when alarmed 
by apprehentions of eternal mifery, fuch hypocrites obtain the charac. 
ter of true and fincere gofpel minifters. 

1 with, Sir, the Church of kngland was reftored to the ftate in 
which it exifted previous to the tumes of Weiley, Whitfield, Ro. 
maine, and other enthufiafts or deceivers. I wiih that the parochial 
dutics in the dioeefe of London were difcharged in ftrict obedience to 
the canons of our church, ancl the good old ufage in the times of 
Bifhop Gibfon. But we have now churchings at home in private 
houfes, to return thanks to Almighty God for recovery from child. 
birth, on the pretencce that. the /adies are not wet! enough to vifit the 
temple of the Lord. We with that the good maxim of a late curate 
of Aldgate univerfally prevailed in the metropolis, who, on fimilar 
applications, always read a note froma poor womah requefting to re. 
turp thanks to the Almighty for again being enabled to viftthis houfe. 
We with that home-baptifins, that is, receiving children into the 
“© congregation of Chrift’s Church,” in private rooms, before five or 
fix people was abolifhec, ov, as is obferved with great propriety, by 
an old rettorin the “lower Hamlet, that our liturgy in fuch cafes, 
mighr > — from ** you have brought this child here to be bap 
tized,’ to “you have brought me HERE to baptize this child.” I 
pat hy at prefent, with the fincere with, osse rv vwurba, may our 

old contlitution be reitored, Your's, 


THE SHADE OF HOOKER, 
Fune the 25th, 1799. 





TO.THE EDITOR, 

SIR, 

Am under the painful neceffity of occupying a {mall fpace in your 

pages, of which I know the full value. It is relative to an article 
in your lat number, of which my romances form the title, and i 
avhich Jame thing 1 sre ally to be found concer ning them. 

Your Critic afferts that the article “ Romances in the F ney clope- 
dia Britannica”’ isnot copied from me, The afiertion is bold, but it 
is not true. 

In the Encyclopedia Britannica, third Edition, the article ‘ Ro- 
mances” begins with thefe words :—** Many authors of the firft 
name have written on the ancient romance. It has exercifed the pen 
of Hurd, of Warburton, &c. We have not, however, feen. any 
where fo concife, jut, and elegant an account of the origin and pro- 
grefs of Romances, as in D’ Hraeli’ $ curiofities of lirerature.’’ ‘The 
article is then extire/y inferted ad verbum, from that work. 

You have coi npelle d me to tranfctibe my own culogium, for I 
would rather appear a v ain maa than a liar. As for the reft of your 
Critic’s opinions, relative to an anonymous work, to which he affixes 


my 
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iy name, I blame his want of delicacy, and his violation of the 
MORALS OF CRITICISM; but when he tells us, he can eftimate my 
character, by ‘* giving me full credit for my abilities, while he per- 
fetly comprebends toeir natuve and their extent,’ I fay, Sir, 
refpecting all this, you cannot conceive how I envy him his fagacity ! 


J am, Sif, yours, &C. &c. 


J. D°ISRAELL. 


Anfwer to D' Ifract’s Letter to the Anti-Facobin Reviewers. 


WE are always happy to re&ify miftakes from which, not pre- 
tending to the gift of infallibility, we do not hold ourfelves to be 
xem pted . 

The obfervation which we delivered on the fubjec in queflion, arofe 
from our having looked over thearticle novel inflead of ramauce, in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. Reading the obfervations on novel, 
and particularly the criticifm upon Tom Jones, we conceived it to be 
beyond the powers of that author, who, in his Vawriex, with fuch flip- 
pancy and mifconception, pretends to defcribe the intellectual charac- 
ter of the Bithop of Rocheiter, and praifes the profoundnefs of Vol- 
taire, Since we received his letter, we again confulted the Encyclo- 
podia, and under the head “ Romance’? perceived the praifes of Mr. 
D’Ifraeli, which he here repeats :— 





Que plurima fando 
Enumerare valet.” > 


There he is right, the praifes of Aim/elf are by him/felf accurately 
reported, We were in that inftance wrong, and acknowledge our 
error, 

It frequently happens that the offen/ib/e motive for writing letters, 
as well as for other actions, is mot THE REAL. Hed Mr. D’Ifraeli’s 
reafon been merely to convince us or others, that we were miftaken as 
to the fact, a reference to the documents would have been fufficient ; 
but as he has not confined himfelf to what we have advanced on his 
romances, we have to look for the caufes which have extended his 
ftrictures. Accuftomed to letters from authors, di/appornvted that we 
-o not rate them fo highly as they are pleafed to rate themfelves, we 
can perceive in the epiftle before us, the pique of mortified vanity, 
In his firft paragraph he evidently intimates that there is not enough 
faid upon his Romances, In difcufling thefe works, we bellowed as 
much attention and {pace on them as we confidered their value to 
deferve or require. 

What the author means by an anonymous work, we have not /age- 
city to difcover, as we never reviewed any publication of his but 
Vaurien and the Romances, which are avowed by himfelf; therefore, 
we cannot fpeak either as to the want of delicacy, or violation of 
what he calls the morals of critici/m. 

A a3 From 
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From the concluding paragraph of his letter we are forry to obferve, 
that he muit be very prone toenvy. He fpeaks of the fagacity which 
can comprehend the nature and extent of Ais / abilities as admirable 
and enviable. Entirely affured that we have, in our ftrictures on his 
Vaurien and his Romances, judged fairly of thefe works, inveiti- 
gated and eftimated his talents fully and juftly, we take no credit to 
ourfelves for any fuperior fagacity! What we faid was very plain 
and fimple, on a fubje¢t that required merely common obfervation and 
common underflanding thoroughly to comprehend. 





TO THE EDITOR, 
SIR, 


N confequence of your reviewing Cadogan’s Sermons, and the 

Strictures, in your laft number, and the controverfy fuch review 
and letters may probably have excited, I take leave to corroborate 
your ftatement relative to the prevalence of methodiftical enthufiafts 
in the metropolis, and its vicinity. In Whitfun week, two con. 
werted faints were ordained Minifters of the Gofpel, in Lady Hun. 
tingdon’s chapel, Clerkenwell. Previous to receiving the “ laying 
on of hands,’’ they were called upon to give an account of the 
day and hour of their converfion, by whofe miniftry they were /aved, 
and to relate their /piritual experience. One ftated, that he received 
the divine influx under Mr. Abdy; the other, under Mr, Goede, 
Thefe are clergymen of the efablifed church, and yet are making 
projfelytes to SCHISM; nay, one is delivering lectures in the church 
of Bow, the peculiar of the Metropolitan of all England. Now, 
for what purpofe are thefe Huntingdonian Minifters ordained ?-~To 
accompany Mr. Rowland Hill in an excurfion to Ireland, this fum. 
mer, who leaves the o&agon to Mr. Hay and Mr. Jay, who will 
damn all the non-eleé, and abrogate redemption, by enforcing dam- 
nation on all but the dabes of grace. | 

The diocefan of the metropolis has proper/y required that the 
names of all preachers fhould be regularly entered in a book, pro- 
vided for that purpofe, according to the canons of our church, In 
the parifh church of Sz. Yohn, Wapping, a charity-fermon has been 
preached by a perfon, advertifing himfelf in the papers as Mafer of 
a diffenting Academy, within thefe two months. Surely, neither 
Dr, Willis, the Rector, nor Dr. Porteus, the Bifhop, are acquainted 
with this circumftance ? The name and charaéter of this conventicler 
may be found in fuch parifh, 

In a parifh not a hundred miles diftant from thence, a chapel has 
been very lately confecrated by a Clergyman of the eftablifhed church, 
a Recor, well known for not refigning a living conditionally 
age ty to him, and a thunderer~ in an Eaffern {chifm-fhop, 
or the fervice of the members of the Church of England. The 
liturgy of our church is read in fuch chapel with a trifling variation 
in one or two collects, and the indifcriminating frequenters of public 

* worfhtp 
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worhhip think they are found meinbers of the church as by law efta- 
blihed, good churchmen, when they attend this phari/aical aflembly. 
Dr. Gafkin, the Secretary of the Seciety for promoting Chfiilian 
Knowledge, can give farther particulars on this fubje¢t, if the Bifhop 
of the diocefe where this Clergyman has preferment, or the Over/eer 
of the /Leep of London, with for informacion. 

There is one queftion, Mr, Editor, to which I fhall be obliged to 
you for an anfwer, If Mr. Eyre, Mr. Rowland Hrll, or tewenty 
others, preach in ceawenticles, can the diocefans fulpend them, or 
prevent them, from preaching in the eftablifhed churches ?—If they 
can, why do they not? 
Your’s, &c. 


June 255 1799 BOULEIOS, 


— 





TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

S the cowardly Wyvill has not dared to give his laft pamphlet 
to the public at large, your readers may not be difpleafed with 
afew extracts from it, as thefe will fhew the cloven foot, and will 
prove to the world that he, and fome others of his adherents of the 
affociation, intended more mifchicf than fome unfufpecting perfons 
were aware of. The title of his pamphlet is, Seceffion Vindicated. 
He fays, ‘ the nation is threatened by military defpotifm ; and, 
though we muft endeavour to fhun the traps of informers, and the 
fhares of legal chicaners, yet we muit not fuffer our cautian to dege. 
nerate into timidity, nor our moderation to cool into torpid apathy 
and ina¢tion ; that though Seceffiou is generally a dereliction of 
public duty, yet there may be, and~he endeavours to prove, that 
there now is, fuch great public danger from the continued obftinacy 
of Parliament, &c. &c. that an appeal to the people, by Seceffion, is, 
therefore juftifiable. When the neceflary means of fafety have not 
been fpontaneoufly, and, in time, applied by Parliament, what the 
reafon and eloquence of the minority have in vain recommended, may 
be obtained by the decifive authority of the public opinion. Ona 
timely declaration of that opinion may hang the laft hope of falvation ; 
znd Secefflion, with a view to procure it, may thus become a necef. 

fary duty.” 
He goes on and fays, ‘* it feems clear, therefore, that in fuch 
extraordinary cafes, the Seceflion of members from Parliament is per. 


fectly defenfible on the principles of the conftitution. It is their latt 
tegular appeal to the nation againfi the obftinate rafhnefs and folly, 


and infidelity, of the major part of the truftees. And if the im- 
pending danger were evident to the public; if the neceffity for a 
retreat were clear and urgent, undoubtedly the teceding members 
would be received with open arms, by their fellow-citizens, as the 


deliverers of their country.” ° 
Aa4 Much 


’ 
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Much is faid of the increafing influence of the Crown, and the 
Mintiter is treated with great acrimony, ‘* By this exorbitane jn. 
fluence the Parliament may fink, we know not how foon, into a merg 
office, to regifter the ediéts of the Minitter, and our reprefentarives 
may then be feen crouching at the foot of the throne, idolizing, in 
proftrate ferviliiy, the Emperor of Britain.’’ 

Much is faid to make the ‘people diffatisfied with the war, and on 
the mifconduct of ihe Minifter, in not procuring peace when it might 
have been had ; the confequent increafe of new burdens, the infringe. 
ment of our rights by pafling the fatal Bills, as he calls them, 
‘© which have expofed perfonal freedom to new dangers by legal 
chicane.”’ He goes on in the {pirit of 4:5 prophecy to tell us, that, 
** though on opening the campaign, fuccefs may attend the armies of 

_ the allied powers, yet foon, or a little later, this flow of profperity 
will be ftopt, and the tide of war wil] turn in favour of the republic, 
whofe elaftic power to refift, and, finally, to repel their compreffing 
weight, will be continually increafed by her ardour, and the zeal «f 
her democratic dependencies, &c. &c.’’—** The more fatal confe. 

uences,’’ he fays, ‘* are too painful to be furveyed. As men, 
Giendly to the gradual and peaceful improvement of our fpecies, we 
deprecate them from the hott om of our hearts, and willingly avert 
our eyes from the diftreiling profpect.’? High compliments are paid 
to Fox, Erlkine, and Grey. Can one imagine a more malevolent 
heart than this champion of liberty poffeffes ? Can fuch language as 
this require a comment ?_ I can affure you, moreover, that his private 
conduct proves him what every democrat is ever found to be, an 
infufferable tyrant.. The inftance of Richmond fchool is in point 
When it became | acant, a few years ago, inftead of advifing the 
electors to look out for a perfon of the beft abilities, he recommended 
a man every way notoriouily unfit for the office. ‘That he had opu- 
lent affociates in this /candalous attempt is no palliation of his offence. 
His clerical character ought to have made him more deeply fenftble of 
the utility of learning, and the obligations of Chriftian morality, 
Luckily for the town and neighbourhood, the Lord Chancellor pre- 

vented the fuccefs of fo nefarious a purpofe ; ‘and it would be well for 
the community at large, if fimilar attempts could always be fo hap. 
pily fruftrated. I had forgot to mention, that the Mayor of Rich- 
mond, one of the electors, much to his honour, fpurned his imperious 
mandate, though probably connected with him as his mercer. 

The conclution is about himfelf, wherein he attempts at once tq 
adorned perfecution and imprifonment, and to excite commiferation 

rom age and infirmity. We hope his complaints are not very fevere, 


as he has had a child almoft every year by Betty Codlin, whom he 
married about eleven years ago. 


- Tam, Sir, your humble fervant, 


ANTI-DEMOCRAT. 


POBTRY¢ 
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The following Academic Exercife has been communicated to us by 


a Correfpondent at Cambridge, 
Asoux ts @ FTil9 Dos 265, 
Tlozad.s Oca, 
Tov asropeevey taorat exe 
Aaberbas Avecas Dosradtov. EUR. OR, 
YANDE fores tutus, vener. inti te mj pla Dol Noris, 
E: refera facras animis bacchantibus ades, 
Janitor :—haud caput indig nus fontemque malorum, 
{Seu nora deflexa vid vis fang uinis, unda 
Impatiens fubite mergat torrente cerebrum ; 
Seti penitus defixa-irarum vulnera fenfus 
Exaniment, cuicunque Deus fit dira cupido :) 
Haud arcana peto :—mihi fit cantare furentiim, 
‘Trifte opus, errores, variique infignia morbi. 
{ngenuus dolor eft, miferiim manfuefcere luctu. 
Nec vos, purpureo quos lata rubore Juventus 
Nobilitat, quibus aut grato perculfus amore 
Caftaliis neétar de tontibus haurit Apollo, 
}ortunati omnes !—lachryma invideatis hones 
Indociles Mufz deflere, inopefque falutis ; 
Scilicét et vobis teneros lux craitina fenfus 
Obruat, et, fi tanta animis caicitibms ire, 
Percutiat mentem Circés ingloria virga. 
Liminis horrendi decede Penatibus, hofpes, 
Cur dolor zternuin lato fub pectore vulnus 
Patiicu I, aut morbi pranuntius, impete languet 
Sanguis inequali circa precordia :—~mente 
Invitats tod, fedemque ibi na¢ta paratam, 
Herelit meroris et inveterafcer imago. 
Quin et tu, gelida Scythia quem rupe creatum 
Non placat luctis alieni dulcis amaror, 
Te procul in patriis latebris abfconde, profi.no 
Nec riiu temera fpectati facra doloris. 
{Ilic quippe novis laribus,-mzitoque fruuntur 
Hofpitio, feries queifcunque Acherufia corda 
Ingenuit proavim, ac patrimonia dura reliquit, | 
Et quos multa ferens fruftra promifla, fefellit 
Ambitio, vanive injuria lufit amoris, 
Aut zftro percuffit inexorabilis ira. 
Quam varios homini mores habitufque creatrix 
Jnfevit Natura, manum teftata potentem, 


Tam 
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Tam varia morbi facies. Hiat ille reclafis 
Faucibus infrendens gemitu, vocefque fuperbas 
Evomit, in focium rifus jaculatus amaros ; 

Hic (viden’) exoptat manibus velantibus ora 
Indecorem comitem celare, ut pectore ab imo 
Erumpunt gemitus, lachrymifque humefcit ocellos. 
Hic filet, obtutuque heret defixus inani, 

Nefcio quid vacuis velut arrepturas ab auris : 
Alter multa agitans fecum fermone frequenti 
Irrita dat refponfa fibi, comitifque dolofo 
Alloquio fruitur, de fe vitaque priori. 
Omnibus his eadem vultus audacia fenit, 

Alta, indignanti fimilis, fimilifque minanti ; 
Acre fupercilium tremit, infeiique rubore 
Rimatur cunttos oculi penetrabile lumen, 

Sin inter ftrepitum ferri et luctantia contra 
Nienbra, et mittarum difcordia murmura vocum, 
Forte chelys dufcem fonet infperata querelam, 
Continud cecidic fragor, admirantiaque haufit . 
Corda melos :—fixi numeris lugubribus adflent, 

Et tenui metuunt auram violare fufurro, 


Ecqua procul focia fecernitur (afpice) turba, 
Flere diem patiens, et flendo ducere noctes ? 
** Reddite,’’ qua clamat nequicquam, ‘* reddite amantem, 
Equora ; nil vobis promifit, nulla facravit 
Pignora difcedens :-—veftro nihil, equora, noftro 
Debetur gremio :—fed adultera fuftulit unda, 
Ah crudelis amans! jurare, et fallere amicam! 
En quz juravit :—legitis—nam fcribitur ipfo 
Pectore— fe reducem: fed perfida fuftulit unda,”? 
Mox delufa procum credens ante ora tueri 
In collum ruit, at tenues amplectitur auras, 
Hanc prope delufus ftudio miferabilis Orpheus 
Arguto fictas percurrit pollice chordas, 
Ludere nunc cithara, calamo nunc vifus agrefti, 
Ex vates, animum neglecta vulnere famz 
Saucius, avulfos ab Apollinis arbore ramos 
Colligit in nodum, meritz redimicula frontis, 
Dum fterili curas folatur fragmine Mufzx. 


Felices tamen hos, (felicia fi qua refervet 
Informi Fortuna malo) quéis fluminis hauftus 
Lethai, annuerit gratarum oblivia rerum. 

Iile mihi ante alios cafu miferandus iniquo, 
Infelixque animi, modd quem faturata relinquit 
Petiis, at afluetum fera ceu veftigat ovile, 
Predatura redit, mentique epulatur amate, 
Hile, ubi vim morbi requies alterna foporat, 
Multa animo revocat delufo, multa requirit 

- Mofarum alloquia, et chari commercia amoris ; 


Nec 
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Nec guftare mifer potis eft :--.quam foepe morantem 
Increpitat Mortem, atque animo trans fidera tendit ! 
Improba né teneros agitet Difcordia fenfus 

Ilias, aut clamor lymphatus vulneret aures, 

Neu fermone aufit quifquam cruciare profano : 
Interea molles herba, maternaque morbi 

Adfit cura :— brevi Ratio fi errore fepulta 

Forte revivifcat, vetcrefque refufcitet ignes.— 

O felix dulce alloquium permutat amica 

Quettibus obfczenis, proque elanguente favilla 
Ingenii, fentit divinam in pectore flammam !--- 
Qualis ope illicita Stygiis revocatus ab umbris 
Virbius, aut qualis dudiim qui captus ocellis 
Arte valet nupér medica, viridefcere odoros 

Pius folitis campos putat, ac frondefcere fylvas, 
Kt mortalis amans forma, fe credit in agris 
Elyfiis, circa etheream fpectare corona. 





THE FALL OF CISALPINA., 


BY A CISALPINE REFUGEE. 
Ex. Com. Ex. Mun. Ex. Anc. Cident. 


Tranflated from the Original—found in a Gin Shop at St. Giles’s. 


LF ita cntey on exil'd to a foreign fhore, 
Far from thofe plains befmear'’d with kindred gore, 
Where erft unfetter'd Liberty was fpread, 
And Gifalpina rear’d her infant head, 
I pafs reluétant, ah! condemn'd to hide 
In haughty London, from the hoftile tide! 


Time was, I haften’d on the banks of Po, 
The hatchet quick, and contribution flow : 
Compell’d the pamper'’d Noble to retreat, 
And garrifon'd myfelf, his feudal feat : 
Steel’d the young patriot’s fqueamith arm to kill, 
And learn the luxury of doing ill : 
With ardour fnapp'd the matrimonial thrall, 
Then ruled, as Abbefs, in a convent’s wall : 
Till gaunt Rebellion, clafh’d with Auftria’s caufe, 
To prop religion, reinftate the laws, 
Reftore to flavery, Lombardia’s race, 
And dath the new republic from her bafe. 


Ah ? fad I haften’d through the midnight gloom,* 
With Brutus head and breeches, en coftume ; 





* Subit illius triftiflima noftisimago. Ov. 


When 
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When (as good Marius, mid Minturna’s bogs, 
In filent anguith fraterniz’d with frogs.) 
Quick o'er Ferrara’s marfhy plains I hied, 

No wine to cheer me, and no moon to guide, 
Around me, French, Cifalpines, Piedmontefe, 

{ Alas! we've found no claffic name for thefe,) 

Ligurians, Romans, Spaniards, Poles, and Swifs, 
Confcription volunteers, both Trans and Ci/5.+ 

(Like Babel’s bricklayers,) from Suwarrow’s van, 

©’er the communes in gay confufion ran. 

Quic: march'd the Ruffian through the track of blood, 
And each department groan’d, and melted where he ftood. 


Awhile we gaze on Lodi, but no more 
With bloody rampart, barricade her fhore ; 
"That thore—where Gallia, prodigal of blood,t 
Swept her own conquering legions down the flood, 
Her vaunting hofts refolv'd in pride, ts drown, 
For one fhort breath of pitilefs renown! 
Yet happy deem I, who, in Adda’s urn, 
Were fated, not, ‘midit Egypt's fands to burn, 
Nor in Sarmatia’s proud Battiles to mourn 
‘Their trophies wrefted, and their banners torn. 


Next, through Milan we pafs, and pafling grieve, 
Then fighing leave her, perhaps for ever leave, 
I\!-fated city ! Commerce fhall defile 
Thy crouded ftreets, and joy and plenty fmile : 
The bufy murmur through thy marts fhall grow, 
And Englith fiuffs in warehoufes o’erflow ! 

No more the keen-eyed Murder fhall be feen, 
‘To revel deftly on the guillotine. 

But fober Juitice on thy bench fhall fit, 
Throned by the Ruffian’s fteel, and gold of Pitt. 


Delays were death, while wafied from my rear 
Loud blaits of tranfports pall my ficken’d ear ; 
Proelaim the viétor, and confirm their choice, 
By each apoftate renegado’s voice: 
While freedom, jilted by her votaries, fees 
Her tanes reverfed, erated her fage decrees ; 
Fanatic crouds their exil’d prietts recall, 
Old dukedoms rife, and new republics fall. 

Ah! then diftill'd, through grief, through pain, through fear, 

Salt down mv cheek the patriofic tear; 
No r ceafed, ‘till Cenis’ topmaft ridge I gain, 
And figh reluGtant o’er the profirate plain, 


oe al 





+ Exemplified in proper names, and alluding to the republican verbal energys 
as Tranfthenane, Cifpadane, Tranfpadane, &c. 


$ It is notorious that a detire of empty glory alone, caufed the ufelefs blood- 
dhed'on the bridge of Lodi. 
Here 


_—. 


* Vide the fublime Epifile of Eymer, Ex. Comm, fiom Tysin, to the Directory, 
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Here while I pace with bloodflain’d fleps and flow 
Joy unexpe Ned mitigates my woe. 

For in a public houfe, where loftier rofe 

Rough Alpine cliffs amidit eternal fhows, 
Where wrapt beneath, did never clouds afpire, 
Sat two Direétors by the kitchen fire. 

Their oaken board, with frugal fare was fpread, 
A meagre meal of bacon, che efe, and bread.* 
(“Il was thus our p ous fires were wont to faft,) 
And mountain {now diluted the repaft. 

Around their chieis right hungry ancients iat, 
Munching bread o’erbaked, and bacon overfate 


Happy we meet. embrace, a and joy to fee 
Each other landed in fecurity; 
Where, fafe intrench’d on nature's barrier mound, 
Nor war-horfe fhorts, nor yells of carnage found, 
Soon, though no juice of generous grape intpir’d, 
Dreams . tuturity our bofomis fir ‘d: 
And a as, by drink » more contid ent we grew, 


Here firit I le arn, how follow a from vehind, t 
Directors twain in fpeed outvie the wind : 
And how the fifth, with dire@torial gold, 
His private fafety bought, his country's fold ! 
We drink fuccefs to retrograde Moreau, 
And toaft old murders in a pint of fnow: 
Till fir'd with converfe, and the mad'ning bowl, 
A reeling anefent, thus breath’d out bis foul. 

« Ye reprefentatives of focial man! 
Glad liberty’s expiring fparks to fan. 
Ye fading relics of your nation’s pride, 
Who, ’reft of her Creator, ftruggling died. 
O'er that Creator pour the forrowing ftrain, 
Nor may the fun'ral dirge refound in vain. 

* Farewell, great Archite& of Liberty, 
No more fhall maidens deck the poplar tree, 
In gay coftumes, and idle wantonnets, 
When each decade demands the Sabbath’'s drefs. 
Farewell great architeét ! to whom ‘twas given, 
‘t” annul the high behefts and rights of Heaven, 
W hile we obfequious as we kifs'd this rod, 
Form'd and reform’d our nation at thy nod. 


« Farewell! wheree’er thou art, if right we read 
In Egypt's catacombs we mourn’d thee dead. 
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on crofling the Alps. 
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Vide Eymer’s Letter. 


Again, 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Again, that near Aboukir’s fatal Ile, 

Thou flept’ft with Pompey, at the Mouth of Nile. 
Now that thou lyeft on Syria's fultry fands, 

The fcorn of Turkey's parricidal bands. 

Yet, tho’ our hero ftill draws vital breath, 

Falfe, thou hb each rumour, feign’d each tale of death. 
Tho’ nether Afia to his cannon bow, 

And Perfian bays adorn the conqueror’s brow, 

Yet, can we hope from fuch a long fojourn, 

His triumphs la/ting, and his fafe return?” — 


More perhaps he fung, butI, with fleep oppreft, 
Snor'd dully on the bench, nor heard the-reft. 
Amazed next morning, when inclin’d to pay, 
To find my purfe purloin’ d, my friends away. 
My friends !—Avaunt ye traitors from my heart, 
Directors ftooping to the robbers part ! 

Not as of old in freedom’s tortur’d name, 

Ye robb’d in wholefale for your tutor’s dame.* 
Avaunt—may hunger gripe, may dire difeafe, 
May confcience haunt ye, or may Barras feize, 
And Seine, the grave of all that once was good, 
Roll your ftabb’d corpfes down his purple flood. 


Where now to go, the mad conjecture preft ; 
To France ?—Where liberty ftill warms the breaft ? 
No, for will there the reafoning athe ft throw 
The blafting glance on poverty and woe. 

And verfed in Rouffeau’s philofophic lore, 
Clofe 'gainft the fuppliant friend, his felfith door. 

To England’s plains to fail in fly diiguife, 

And truft for fafety from mine enemies ? 

Yes, there alone can freedom condefcend 

To rear the brave and charitable friend ; 

The pleafing contraft to her foes to prove, 

Of hoftile vengeance melting into love. 

And there, (ah me! I fhudder as I own,) 
Good faith and virtue prop a Monarch’s throne. 


Lift, Cifalpina, lift thy drooping head, 
And hear how I will honour thee when dead. 
For lo! in fpite I contecrate this ifle, 
A noble victim to thy fun’ral pile. 
Then as thy grinning manes hover round, 
The crufh of Britain through their ears fhall found. 
When perhaps, if fo, fhall fovereign chance ordain, 
"They'll fleth to life, reorganize again. 
Meanwhile, from nightly inquifition free, 
I weave the tiilues of confpiracy. 
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* Madame Buonaparte, who returned to France laden with the fpoils of Italy. 
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Point the quaint joke, invent the dark furmife, 
Committees plan, unite Societies : 

All foft emotions of the foul fupprett, 

I'll fting the hand that fqueez'd me to her breaft : 
Till fubtle poifon through each vein fhall dart, 
Unnerve the frame, and fefter at the heart ; 

Till duped to death, her Iflanders rebel, 

And rue the day that Cifalpina fell. 





LINES ON THE FIRST OF AUGUST, 1708. 


| nS 


HEN Popihh plots, by furious bigots hatched, 
Endanger’d England’s Crown and England’s realm ; 

A watchful Providence, intent to fave, 
Confounding thei: vile arts, preferv’d the flate. 
When too, in later times, a tyrant King 
Forg’d the bafe fetter for the free-born mind, 
Striving to reinftate, in all its pow’r, 
A faith idolatrous, intolerant ; 
The nation rouz’d indignant at th’ attempt, 
And call’d from foreign climes a ftranger Prince.— 

The double bleffing fanétified the day,* 

And in our annals bade it fhing for aye. 
Thus, when in diftant feas on Egypt’s coatt, 
A furious foe, infulters of their God, | 
Outrageous mockers of humanity, 
Dar’d to unfurl their Jacobinic flag ; 
A watchful providence that rules o’er all, 
To whom belongeth vengeance, thither led 
A chriftian hero with his gallant crew, 
To deeds of viétory unknown before, 
In execution of his juft revenge. 
When too, at home, domeftic traitors (leagu’d 
With foreign foes,) who long had rul’d the prefs, 
The key of learning, fciences, and arts, 
And would that none fhould govern but themfelves ; 
Lords of mif-rule, who burit the focial tie, 
Gave to fell anarchy, a troubled world, 
And with their deadly poifon ftrove to taint Ut 
The faith and morals of the wife and good ; 
Up rofe a patriot band, and with ftrong arm, 
(An arm well nerv’d and braced for fuch a deed.) 





* The 6th of November, The difcovery of the Popith plot, and the landing 


ef King William HII, 


Affum’d, 













TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Affum’d, and o’er th’ ufurping critic’s heads, 

‘Themfelves the rod of criticifn fhook ; * 

Reviewing in thetr tarn, the bold Reviewers, 

Dittinctly criticizing their critiques, 

And analyzing their Analyfis ; 

And, with the torch of heav’n-defcended truth, 

Beaming into the dark and difmal cave, 

The hiding-place of Jacobin retreat, 

Straignt dragg’d the hideous monfter forth to light. 
Let then the double vitt’ry hail this day,* 
And its bright worth to furute times difplay * 






















G. H, 
March 8, 1798. 


* The frftof Auguft, 1799, rendered famous by Lord Ne!fon's Victory. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





We are obliged to our Correfpondent from Efher, for his hint, refpefting the 
Gofpel Magazme. 


Juvenis’s Comments on Pizarro will be rendered unneceflary by our own Re- 
view of that Play, which will appear in our next number. 


** Obferver,” has our beft-Thanks for his friendly Suggeftions. The work to 
which he alludes was confided to a Gentleman, of the Steadinefs of whofe 
Principles we entertained not a doubt; but he may reft affured that there will be 
no relaxation of vigilance on our part. 
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ERRATA. 
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Our Readers ave requefted to corre& the following Errors in the’Quotatiot 
from I lorace, in our laft Number, rv. 212. 







In. tHe firft line for ut read in. é} 
In the fecond for Pifces et guicguid, tead Piper et guidguid, 


In p. 25, (of the laft Number but one) fine 19, for difertations read obfervations 3 
and in line 34, of the fame page, for texts read tefts. 
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TO OUR READERS, : 
_— we ' 





Our Summary of Politics for the prefent Month is unavoidably omitted, from 
the fudden Illnefs of the Editor. 5 





